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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address please vive us four weeks’ notice. 


The Price of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, “Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies: 20 cents each, except in Montreal and 
Toronto, where the price is 15 cents. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single 
copies, ll pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


{For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall 
CuicaGo: Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Registered in United States Patent Office 
Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 





If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the eleventh of January to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. Wecannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 


Copyright, 1908 (Trademark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States 
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and Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as second-class matter. 











be Fournal Mert Bear 


AST Christmas we departed from our usual custom of taking this and the succeeding 
‘| two pages to tell what the magazine had in store for the following year. Our readers 
4,1 seemed to like the departure, agreeing with us that they preferred the use of the pages 
for actual material rather than promises. Many wrote: ‘‘We trust you to do your best; 
never mind about promises,’ and, put on our mettle, so to speak, we went ahead to 
merit such unlimited confidence, and, as most folks think, made the best magazines in our history. 

We shall do so next year. We could easily announce and promise, for we have some distinct 
surprises: we have some unusual treats: we have a wealth of what we think is far and away better 


material than we had this year. But we shall simply go ahead and make the magazine for 1909 
the superior of 1908. 
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How Girls Can Mate 
Christinas sHoney 


‘“@-OD bless us, every one!’’ I can think of no 

better sentiment for a Christmas ‘‘ signal along 
the line” than this, spoken by Tiny Tim, who con- 
verted Old Scrooge to the spirit of Christmas. For 
if ever there was an anti-Scrooge organization it 
is this big-hearted, open-handed, gift-giving Club of 


ours. Yet, lest some one should miss the dear old eae ues ay * nee 
conventional ‘‘Compliments of the season,’’ let me i ACO i ans 
0 


e939 e SA AMPLE NM, 
say, in the same breath: ‘‘ Merry Christmas! ee a THE DIRECTION Ah 
Ks ; ; Pe ‘ 


a Christmas Present 
Worth While 


NE feature which has each year made a sub- 

scription to THE Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 
appeal to so many thousands of women as a 
Christmas present to friends has been THE JOURNAL’S 
way of announcing the gift. 


Around the World With 
wWurtow Holmes 


S THIS series of articles, which the well-known 
traveler is writing for THE JOURNAL, is not 
exactly the kind of material that is in keeping with 
the other contents of the Christmas issue, the third 
article has been omitted from this number. But the 
Last year we sent publication of the series will be resumed in the next 
to each person for (the January) issue of the magazine, when Mr. 
whom a subscription Holmes, who went around the world last spring 
was ordered an an- and summer for the exclusive purpose of gathering 
; Xe nouncement of the this material, will continue to describe what he so 
What Did You Get? FR wehave enveed yourname wy Weed §=6gift in the form of aptly calls “The Beautiful Way Around the World.” 
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oe ety eee A fe chet Saceet ese 6 Peers TEES SS eerie elen tre hina Sea’ ; 1t wi ye protusely illustrated. 
with possibilities? A Savings-Fund bankbook ? (for i pbeare of naing may prow Madonna in the Pitti 
there are prudent girls even at Christmastime) A ghey be twelve pleasant reminders of f Palace. This year 
box of the dainty Swastika Club stationery, or the 14 beberstaic = cireshine, re have ‘epared 
) ’ Se The Curtis Publishin we nave prepare 
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ment on heavy, soft- 
gray paper, measuring 
‘ five inches by seven. 
The first page bears the announcement of the gift, 


Na oie Hits: 
‘A C1 a TY ET aca 


n 
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“HE jolly, laughing girl on this month’s cover is 
painted by Mr. Harrison Fisher, whose work is 
so popular with our readers. It is composed so that 
it may be easily cut out and mounted for framing. 


cannot possibly guess at all the varied and beautiful 
gifts, of your own clever selection, which will go this 
month into your own and other people’s stockings, 


all bearing the invisible stamp of The Girls’ Club. 
You must write and tell me of them; and the 
hearing all about it will make a part of my own 
Christmas. 

This reminds me of a graceful tribute to our 
Club from a Swastika Club member, living in 
Indiana. She says prettily, ‘‘It seems as if there 
is nothing too great to ask THE JOURNAL people, for 
they are so generous to us.”” That is precisely the 
right way for a loyal Club member to feel. 

Little Miss Stranger, you who have never yet 
knocked at our door, but would like mightily to be a 
money-earner, would you care to read s: ? 


ime letters: 


How the Club Helps 
**Dear Girls’ Club: 
‘*T do appreciate, to the fullest, this privilege of earning 
so much money in so short atime. Why, just think of earn- 


ing a salary of two hundred dollars in four weeks, not count- 
ing the sixteen dollars extra! I feel very rich. The salary 
check was the magic key that opened the door of 
Business College. The experience gained in working for 
the Club will be very helpful in my business life. 

, **A: NortH CAROLINA GIRL.” 


And this is from a dear little twelve-year-old: 


** Dear Girls’ Club: 


‘‘T have enjoyed my membership very much, I have 
bought a pair of both reller-skates and ice-skates, a ter - 
racquet and two balls, and a tether-pole, with my moncy.” 


Bless her heart! I believe she is as happy as the 
wonderful California girl, a Swastika Club 1 ber 
who earned ninety-nine dollars last June, 
hundred and forty-three dollars in 1 
month, July. 


in e folowing 


Who Wants a Salary? 


HERE is still quite time enough, before Decem 

ber twenty-fifth, to earn some extra dollars fe 
Father’s, Mother’s, Sister’s or possibly even for H7 
Christmas present. Who wantsasalary? Any girl 
in America may earn one. ‘‘How?” Writeand ask 
me, and I'll tell you, quick as the mails can speed it 
to you. Address 

THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


r 


‘ 4 s *J > y 


the name of the giver being inserted. The third 
page has a beautiful photogravure reproduction of 
one of W. L. Taylor’s most famous paintings —The 
Nativity—in sepia tones, the picture being done on 
heavy vellum paper daintily attached to the body of 
the announcement. 

Your gift will start on Christmas, but it will extend 
over a whole year, while the announcement will carry 
with it the Christmas spirit in a form that must 
appeal to any woman, 

In sending the order give your own name as well 
as that of the recipient, plainly stating that it is a 
Christmas gift. The subscription will be started with 
the January issue, 
reaching the sub- 
scriber on Christmas 
Day, andthe announce- 
ment will be mailed 
at the same time. 

Send us the order 
just as soon as possi- 
ble. We will hold the 
first copy and the an- 
nouncement so that 
they will be delivered 
on Christmas Day, 
but if your order is 
received late there 
may be some delay 
in entering it. 

Address 

THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


_ 





Please Mo This 


SACH vear in December THE JOURNAL receives 
complaints from subscriber ‘ who, because of 
having delayed the sending of their renewals until 
almost the time for the delivery of the January num- 
ber, do not receive that issue promptly. During 
December and January THE JOURNAL’s mails are 
enormous, and to enter the subscriptions with the 
same promptitude as at other seasons is impossible. 
If your subscription expires this month will you not 
please help us by sending yourrenewalatonce? Itwill 
save you and us possible trouble and disappointment. 


V/A t 


Ve have printed a special limited edition of this 
cover, containing all the printed matter but omit- 
ting the advertising on the back. To any one send- 
ing ten cents we will forward a copy, carefully 
packed in a strong tube, with all postage prepaid, so 
long as the supply lasts. 


Che Authorship of a 
popular poem 


N THE Jou RNAL for last Septemb« r the poem, 

“There is No Unbelief,”’ included among a num- 
ber of selections in verse and prose entitled ‘‘ Happy 
Thoughts,’ was by an oversight attributed to an 
English poet, when, as a matter of fact, it was 
written more than twenty-five years ago by an 
American author, Mrs. Elizabeth York Case, now 
living in Baltimore. We take pleasure in thus set- 
ting right the authorship of a poem which we regret 
having wrongly assigned to another writer. 


Do j2ot UWoll Manuscripts 
or Drawings 


Wt RECEIVE thousands of manuscripts, photo- 
graphs, sketches and drawings every year 
vhich are 1 to us for use in this magazine. 
They are evidences of a lively interest on the part of 
writers and readers and are always welcome. But 
we wish to make a request in connection with this: 
Please send your contributions flat, or folded once, but 
never rolled, It is exceedingly difficult to read a 
manuscript that has been rolled, and it consumes 
much time to open the drawings, sketches and 
photographs sent in this way; besides which there is 
always great danger of tearing or seriously injuring 
rolled manuscripts or pictures in opening the pack- 
age. Therefore, for the protection of our contribu- 
tors’ property, as well as for our own convenience, 
we must decline to consider anything sent-to us 
rolled. Postage, too, should be inclosed with every- 
thing submitted in order to insure its return if found 
unavailable. Please bear this in mind. It is to 
your interest as well as ours. 


submittec 
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The Soldier Who Stood Guard 
By Mrs. Mark Morrison 


4 EAD to me, Mummy; wead to Baby.” 

The invitation card for the Christmas Eve 
reception slipped through her fingers. The brief 
desire to accept its summons slipped away as 
softly. She looked at her boy. His great eyes 
were eloquent. She lifted the book, and began 
where the postman’s arrival had interrupted the 
story of Field’s ‘‘ Little Boy Blue.” 

‘*And the soldier was passing fair; ”’ 
“‘W’at’s a sojer, Mummy; wi’at’s a sojer?” 
‘One who keeps watch over his nation; one 

who guards.”’ 
He was silent while she read: 
** But the little toy friends aretrue!.... 
Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand. .... 
And they wonder, as waiting these long years 
through,.... 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue! ”’ 


Her voice grew tremulous at the period. 

‘‘Me want sojer, Mummy; Baby want 
sojer!” 

She sought out his cap and cloak, and pinned 
on her own hat with sudden resolution. Carfare 
and a new ruching—she couldn’t wear the old 
one again—would swell the expense of that 
holiday reception to the price of the toy her 
child craved. Besides, it was almost Christmas. 

“*We will get the prettiest soldier man we can 
find,” she promised, smiling in deep content. 

It was an event, buying the soldier. And they 
took turns carrying him home. The boy set him 
on a chair and repeated the line from the poem, 


“ Now don't ’ou do till I tome!” 


Tntoantitt 


“W’at do Baby’s sojer guard?” came the 
solemn question, the new word rolling trippingly 
from the moist, red lips. 

‘*Mamma’s world,” said the woman. 

‘‘Mummy’s worl’,” he repeated, wonder-eyed. 

‘*Mamma’s world—her boy’s love!” and she 
clasped her son in passionately-possessive arms. 


Il 

HE gray-haired woman weni over the house 

again. Her young son’s bride was coming to 
enter into possession tomorrow—the day before 
Christmas. They were on their wedding journey 
now. She, the mother, was to live with her 
widowed sister far away. 

‘*Your wife will be happier so,” she had said 
and—oh, bitterness—was uncontradicted. 

This was her last day as mistress in the home 
where her boy was born, where she had known 
so much of joy and sorrow, where the cradle had 
rocked and noiseless wheels had seemed to roll 
across her heart as they bore away her husband’s 
body under its burden of flowers. 

She closed the blinds against the brilliant 
winter sunshine pouring in the parlor, and 
picked a thread from the new carpet. 

Up the stairs the trembling limbs toiled; the 
mistress glanced from room to room. A cloud 
had suddenly dulled the sunlight and a depress- 
ing grayness seemed to veil the familiar objects 
in gloom. There was one drawer she had not 
yet cleaned out because it stuck. Perhaps it 
would yield to her shaking fingers yet, if she per 
sisted. She would have gone yesterday but for 
this drawer that her sick heart made a pretext of 
to linger on in the home no longer hers. 

She knelt before the old nursery bureau. The 
drawer gave way. At first it seemed empty. 
Then out of the shadows gleamed a glint of blue. 
She put in her hand and—alone, kneeling —drew 
back to light the little leaden soldier, bought at 
this very season, just before Christmas, so long 
ago—the soldier that was to guard a mother’s 
world, the love of her boy! But the musket of 
the soldier was broken, and rust had eaten into 
the iron standard down to his leaden feet. 

She knelt with the toy on her palm. ‘‘Will it 
ever hold the same old place?” she mused. 

Then, as one who tempts an omen, she tried to 
stand the Guard of her World on the nursery 
floor. The little soldier wobbled, trembled, and, 
as her cold, thin fingers left him, stood erect! 


BURST of sunlight, as from gates sprung 

ajar, illumined the window, beyond which 
wintry splendor sparkled in a long perspective. 
The canary in his cage at the window broke 
into song. Wheels creaked on the frozen gravel 
and stopped at the door. 

‘““Mother!” A man knelt beside her and 
clasped the drooping figure in strong, young arms. 
‘*Mother, Louise and I have been talking over 
your strange desire to leave, and we shortened 
our journey to come home and tell you it won’t 
do. It would be too hard on your spoiled boy : 
and just at Christmastime, too, Mother.” ; 

“’m sure it would,’ chimed in the sweet 
voice of the bride, ‘‘and I need you so, too. I 
thought if we both begged hard you'd stay.” 

The woman looked from one face to the other 
with swimming eyes. 

‘*What is this?” and the new wife knelt by the 
rust-eaten toy. ‘‘Oh, oh, it’s one of Harry’s old 
playthings! See how bravely the little fellow 
stands—he almost seems like a sentinel—a 
sentinel on guard over something very precious !”’ 

‘“*It is,’”? said the mother, holding fast to her 
stalwart son; ‘‘oh,it is! Ill tell you both some 
day how the toy has watched over my world.” 










bristmas in Song and Stor 


For Little Folks and Grown-Ups Too 


The Mouse and the Man 
By Frances Elton Morris 


T WAS five o’clock in a pretty little West-Side 

tea-room, the afternoon before Christmas. 
Dainty, white-capped waitresses were speeding 
noiselessly to and fro among the palms and great 
clusters of fragrant flowers. A sweet serenity 
was everywhere—in the air, in the handsome 
costumes of the diners, in their smiles and 
chatter. 

Suddenly there was a shrill scream and a 
resounding crash. Every laugh was hushed, 
every head was instantly turned, and a few 
jumped nervously and stood as if contemplating 
flight. For almost a second there was a death- 
like silence, and then a pretty, petite brunette in 
a faraway corner pushed back her chair with a 
frightened gasp, while her companion jumped 
upon the table with surprising speed and agility, 
and, clutching her skirt wildly, gave an im- 
promptu imitation of a high soprano at her first 
vocal lesson. ‘Three giddy young buds at the 
next table promptly followed her example. 
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No one seemed to know quite what had hap- 
pened, until a waitress came forward, evidentiy 
to explain. As she was about to speak there was 
a hysterical shriek from an entirely different part 
of the room, and several, who had needed but 
an additional sound to become panicstricken, 
rushed madly for the door. 

Instantly pandemonium reigned. In_ the 
midst of the confused and excited Babel the head 
waitress appeared with a broom and the only 
smile in the room, and yelled scornfully: 

“It’s nothing but a mouse!” 

If she thought to pour oil upon troubled 
waters she but waved a red flag at a bull. There 
was a chorus of shrieks in every key that had a 
sharp in it, a mad scramble for points of safety, 
a bewildering cloud of fluffy iace, and for once 
the highest was dearest to the feminine heart! 
The poor, dazed mouse, really the most fright 
ened of all infected with the general rush to 
galleries, was frantically trying to climb into a 
tall and very slippery jardinitre. In whichever 
direction he ran there were renewed screams 
from those nearest his animated tail, and as he 
changed his mind regarding his line of march 
about twice as many times a second as a weathe 
vane, the effect was nerve-racking, to say the 
least. Each particular female had apparently 
two aims in life at that awful moment: to make 
more noise than the person next to her, and to 
keep her eyes riveted upon that whirring, whizz 
ing piece of gray perpetual motion. One rather 
corpulent and decidedly excited woman, growing 
dizzy in a vain attempt to do so, lost her balance 
and fell overboard, accompanied by the entire 
teaset, which added the needed jingle to make 
the crash complete. 

Just at this moment a tall, handsome young 
man stepped into the doorway, and there was 
another chorus of shrieks (but oh, so much more 
musical this time). ‘There was a modest slipping 
from tables, a coquettish little fluttering of lace, 
a hurried rearrangement of hats; and nobody 
seemed at all frightened (except the man and the 
mouse), and every one began to smile again, and 
the mouse was entirely torgotten—but not so 
the man! 
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His Birthday 


By Henderson Daingerfield Norman 


HEY brought Him their birthday presents — 
The incense and gold and myrrh; 
The sumptuous Christmas roses, 
The cedar and box and fir; 
They made all His temple splendid 
With tapers of purest ray, 
And they said, ‘‘’Tis a heavy burden— 
This keeping of Christmas Day.” 


The Child’s sweet eyes looked gravely 
At glitter of wax and gold. 

The gifts that were hard to bring Him 
Were hard for His hands to hold. 

Gleaming and hard and splendid 
They all on the altar lay, 

But the Child’s dear hands were empty 
As sadly He went His way. 


He went where a single candle 
Burned clear on a window-sill. 
A cake at the door was ready 
That the Christ Child might have His fill 
Outside was the sheaf for Christmas, 
The barley and wheat and rye 
That the birds might enjoy the Birthday 
Though snowdrifts were white and high. 


Within sat a girl-child, singing, 
A doll held against her breast. 

With queer little crooked stitches 
The cherished gift was dressed. 

For a child had prepared the present, 
Her heart with delight aglow 

That a poorer than she should have it— 
The thing she had treasured so. 


The Lord Christ stood on the threshold, 
And, watching, His dear eyes smiled 
On the light, the cake, the Christmas sheaf 

And the child’s gift to a child. 
The weary feet were rested, 
The heart from its sadness freed, 
With gifts were the pierced hands laden. 
His Birthday was kept indeed. 





The New Christmas Doll Complains 
By Reynale Smith Pickering 


HE never admires my curly gold hair, 
She doesn’t rave over my eyes, 

She never looks twice at the clothes that I wear, 
Nor is she impressed with my size. 

And all of her strange, supercilious ways 
Are especially hard to explain, 

When I see the affection she always displays 
For little old Raggedy Jane. 

Now Raggedy Jane is not pretty at all; 
Her hair is a fiery red, 

And she has but one leg, the result of a fall, 
And only one eye in her head. 

Yet when I am scolded for that or for this, 
And am spanked if I dare to complain, 

I notice there’s always a smile or a kiss 
For little old Raggedy Jane. 


She is petted and rocked and she gets every care 
That ever a fond mother planned, 

And two little hands are always right there 
To attend to her slightest demand. 

And when the long shadows at eventide start, 
Quite alone I am forced to remain, 

While all through the night by a warm little 

heart 

Sleeps lucky old Raggedy Jane. 


Oh, it’s nice to be grand and all that, I suppose, 
But of late ’m beginning to reap 

The knowledge that happiness isn’t fine clothes, 
And that beauty is only skin deep. 

So I wish that I wasn’t so handsomely dressed ; 
I’d be glad to be homely and plain, 

Could I change all my charms for the love that’s 

possessec 

3y little old Raggedy Jane. 





Is There a Santa Claus? 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 1907. 
Ny Y DEAR Little Friend; 

Of course there is a Santa Claus; Papa 
was not thinking of what he was saying when he 
told you ‘‘not.””. You ask him again and you will 
find it so. Perhaps he meant there was no big, 
fat-man Santa Claus who rides on the roof with 
reindeer, and comes down the chimney with 
gifts on Christmas night, for the real Santa Claus 
is a spirit—the Spirit of Love and Giving—that 
God puts into the hearts of men at the time of 
year when He gave His greatest Gift to the 
world. ‘This is the spirit that comes into your 
papa’s heart at Christmastime and makes him 
try to make his little boy happy by giving many 
delightful things that day. He puts them in 
your room at night so that you may find them 
first thing when you awake on Christmas morn- 
ing. He puts them in your stocking, so you will 
be sure to find them all, and so you can tell 
which are for you and which for your brother. 

Now peopie want to make pictures of those 
they love, and they could not make a likeness of a 
spirit, so they made up a picture. Since the 
Santa Claus Spirit was jolly and generous they 
made him big and fat; because he has so many 
little children watching for him they make him 
look like a grandpa; because he comes in winter 
they put him in warm furs; because he brings 
so many gifts they pretend fhat he needs a 
sleigh to carry them; and because the best kind 
of Christmas is a cold one, with the snow flying 
and the north wind blowing, they pretend that 
he comes on the wind from the far Snowland 
where reindeer are used to draw the sleigh. 

You ask your father again, and I am sure he 
will tell you that there is a Santa Claus—that 
there is just as surely a Santa Claus in his heart 
telling him how to please his boy at Christmas- 
time as there is a God in Heaven all the time. 
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The City Boy at Christmas 


4 


By Madeleine S. Bridges 


“PLEASE. Mamma, may I go and play?” 
‘*Dear, it begins to snow.” 

“*That’s what I like—that’s fun—that’s gay! 
Mamma, please may I go?” 

**Well, but you play so roughly, dear!” 
‘“‘Oh, Mamma, no, I don’t.” 

‘Our next-door neighbors always hear.’ 
‘“This time I know they won’t.” 


‘*Then get your overcoat.” ‘‘Yes, ma’am.” 
‘*Your rubber boots.” ‘‘Oh, yes.” 
‘*Be sure to wear your gloves.” ‘I am.’ 

‘*Your muffler.”” ‘‘Well, I guess!” 


‘“*“Remember, don’t go near ——” ‘‘QOh, no!” 
‘*Be careful not to fall.” 
‘*All right.’”’? ‘‘Well, half an hour or so, 
Come when you hear me call.” 
Then to the roof, without a frown, 
He climbed, poor city elf! 
To peg his scraped-up snowballs down 
The air shaft, by himself! 


S)> | 
yer ye 
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His Christmas Rose 
By Etta Squier Seley 


bec gene al was so small that it was hard to 
realize he was ten years old. He had been 
tossed about all his lonely little life—living down 
among the wharves or in alleys. Of father 
or mother he had no memory. His only idea 
of home care was formed from the attentions 
bestowed upon him from time to time by some 
motherly souls living in the shanties on the tide 
flats or sheltered by the miserable houseboats 
built on scows and anchored along the shores of 
the river. He earned a pittance as a bootblack, 
and took care of himself; and such care! 

When I first met him he was leaning against 
the door of the church listening to the boys sing. 
They were at work on Christmas music, that 
happy festival being not far distant. I had 
opened the door hastily, and he crouched in the 
shadow as if he expected a blow. He was wet 
and shivering with cold, and I coaxed him inside 
to get warm. Our choir-boys were a sensible 
lot, and so made the poor lad feel somewhat at 
home— although he was greatly overawed at first 
by the strange surroundings. 

From that night the choir-boys took charge 
of Sammy. 

He became an attendant at the Sunday-school, 
was quite independent since he had been set up 
in a good booth and his business prospered, and 
tried hard to use decent janguage and keep out of 
fights. That was hardest—to keep out of fights 
and not lose his standing with the other boys on 
the street; but he managed it somehow. 

LB 

Then one Sunday he was not in his class, and 
we all knew something had happened—some- 
thing was wrong. We found him at the hospital; 
he had fallen under a car, and both his poor 
little legs were broken, but he had not lost his 
cheerfulness. 

‘‘Hard luck, Sammy,” I said to him. 

‘*Yep,” he replied, ‘‘hard luck, but I’d ruther 
have it me legs than me arms.” It was always 
so; he ever saw the bright side of the dark clouds. 

Very slowly for Sammy the days dragged by, 
but the choir-boys came often to see him, and 
sometimes to read to him; and he was to be out 
soon, the nurse said. 

It was the day before Christmas when she told 
me he might go the next day, but must use 
crutches a long time. ‘That very afternoon 
Sammy’s teacher sent him a beautiful, long- 
stemmed, red rose. The little card with it read: 

With much love and best wishes for 
Sammy, and in remembrance of the 
slessed Christ Child. 

I was with him when it came, and for the first 
time since I had known the boy I saw him cry. 
He held the rose first against one cheek and then 
the other, and great sobs shook his whole body. 
At last he drew a sleeve across his eyes, and said 
brokenly, ‘‘I reckon—you think I’m a—a great 
cry-baby—an’ I reckon I am—but.I never had a 

a rose before in my life—’n’ I guess I ain’t 
very strong—or I wouldn’t bawl about it.” 





“‘Tt’s a beauty,”’ I remarked. 

‘*Ain’t it a peach, though?” he said, smiling 
through his tears. ‘‘What d’ye s’ pose ever made 
her send it to me, though?” 

‘“‘Why, because she cared about your being 
sick and hopes you will soon be well again, as we 


all do. And besides, you know what else the 
card says, and tomorrow is Christmas.’’ 

He sat looking out of the window a long time 
then, holding the rose caressingly against his 
cheek. 

When I left I said, ‘‘ Well, boy, you and your 
rose leave together in the morning, I suppose ?” 

He laughed as he said, ‘‘ Well, you kin jes’ bet 
yer head the rose goes, if I do.” 

ra 

The service Christmas morning was un- 
usually well attended, and we felt from our 
pastor’s voice that something moved him pro- 
foundly. For one, I confess I was openly curi- 
ous, for it was rare indeed for that voice to 
tremble or hesitate in any part of the service. 
After the benediction he turned to the altar and 
lifted something carefully. When he faced us 
again I saw he held a long-stemmed, red rose 
and a piece of brown wrapping-paper. 

‘‘My people,” he said, ‘‘you see what I hold 
here.’’ Then he related in a few words the story 
of Sammy, and of the gift of the rose, of which 
I had told him the night before. ‘‘I found this 
at the foot of the altar cross here this morning,” 
he continued, ‘‘and with it this note—sadly 
misspelled, it is true, but overflowing with 
Christian charity and the true spirit of Christmas- 
tide. I will read it: 

““* Deer rector, 

‘“*i leev this rose hear. i was goin to tak it hom 
but when i got to the church suthun kep a-sayin 
vig pig pig. soi rekun the !ord dont want me to 
fae it when sum uther kid needs it morn i do. 
pleze send it bak to jimy ross at the hospitul. he 
cant never get out. and dont you tel him i had it tel 
him its frum the christ child.’ ”’ 

He paused. ‘‘Who may reckon the price of 
this gift?” he said. 

Turning again, he presented the rose before 
the altar, as he would the regular alms-offering. 
As one person the congregation rose, and then 
sank to its knees as the rector left the sanctuary. 
A great wonder held us all. Who that day had 
given best? We of our plenty, or Samm: who 
had given the sweetest thing which ever had come 
into his life, nor sought praise for himself in the 
giving ? 
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Bernard Shaw at a Musicale 


ERNARD SHAW, who is not overfond of 
music, happened to be beguiled to a musicale 
given by a prominent London society woman, 
who, during the evening, found the author sitting 
disconsolate and bored in a corner of the room. 
‘*Now, really, Mr. Shaw,” said the hostess, 
‘*don’t you think this orchestra plays beauti- 
fully? These men have been playing together 
for eleven years.” 
‘*Eleven years?” repeated Shaw. 
we been here longer than that?” 


““Haven’t 


Silence Followed 


“2. said the young wife, ‘“‘I just can’t 
wait till Christmas to tell you what I’ve 
got you for a present.” 

‘*Well,”? replied the young husband, ‘‘ what 
is it?” 

‘lve got you a new rug to put in front of my 
dressing-table, and a bronze statuette for the 
parlor mantel,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Now, what 
are you going to get me?” 

“‘Well,”’ said he contemplatively, ‘‘how about 
getting you a new shaving-mug and a razor?” 


What He was Allowed to Do 


PRESBYTERIAN delegate who was ac- 

customed to being sent to denominational 
conventions to extend fraternal greetings was 
delegated to the’ General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rising to speak, he said it was always an inter- 
esting study to him to note the different recep- 
tions accorded him at the conventions of the 
various denominations. 

‘‘Whenever I attend a convention of the 
Episcopal Church, for example,” said he, ‘I 
find I can do anything I like except preach in 
the pulpit. When I go before the Baptist Church 
I am accorded every privilege except that of 
taking communion. And,’ he said with a smile, 
‘‘when I appear among the Methodists I notice 
I am allowed every privilege except taking the 
collection !” 





Christmas Dinner Rivals 


sé 


'mph!” said Johnny, ‘‘we had the minis- 
f | y» 


; E HAD a turkey for dinner yesterday,” 
W sii Willie. . 
Umy ; 


ter 


Sure Enough! 


““-HTESE stockings are so full of holes that 

they are worthless, Auntie,’”’ said a lady to 
an old colored woman, a pensioner of the family 
and mother of many children. 

‘*No’m, dey ain’t,” replied Auntie, calmly 
appropriating them. ‘‘’Rastus and Verbena got 
such black laigs dat de holes won’t show, nohow, 
en dem chilluns wot got yaller meat kin wear two 
pairs at de same time; en you know, Mis’ Jo, 
dat de holes in all dem stockings ain’t gwine ter 
hit in de same places.” 


Such a Jolly Good Wish 


BELATED traveling man was obliged to 
spend Christmas Day at a country inn, and 

the good lady of the house was much distressed 
because he failed to partake heartily of the feast 
‘*Oh, please do eat,” she said finally, ‘‘eat til 
indeed.’”’ 


you bust—I wish you would 





It Tasted So Good, But - 
‘fe you the ‘Answers to Correspondents’ 


editor?” inquired the pale, dyspeptic 
looking caller at a publishing house, on the day 
after Christmas. 
*T am.”’ replied the lady addressed. ‘‘What 
can I do for you?” 


‘*First,”?’ answered the man, ‘‘what will di 
olve a chunk of lead in the human stomach? 
Second, won’t you please refrain from publishing 


recipes for plum pudding next Christmas?” 


The Way He Felt About It 
\ HILE several young ladies were discussing 


novel plans for a Christmas bazar, a new 
ember of the committee proposed to have the 
yastor’s photograph reproduced on pillow top 
d ‘‘chance” them off. All the girls voiced 


eir approval at once, b it when the plan wa 





ggested to the parson he objecte d 
Ir y cannot consent,”’ said he; ‘‘ I’ve be 





A Man of His Word 


‘| ELLO, old inan, 
months since you borrowed that ter 
| from me?” said Jenkins to his 
‘Yes, I know. It’s more than that—it’s 

even,” was the grave reply. 

‘Well, then, seven months,” snorted Jenkins, 

‘and you promised to give it back in seven days 

instead of seven months.” 


‘*T know it,’? answered the borrower, drawing 


; ; 
do you know that it i c 
dollar 


friend 





a memorandum book from his pocket. ‘‘’That 
} bill was marked No. 672,929. I made this memo 
| and then I spent the money. Since then I’ve 
een trying to recover it. No other bill would be 
; the same. When you gave me the bill I said, 


| ‘I will return this to you,’ and I meant it.” 


Bright Things of All 





After the 


Christmas Dinner 


Times That People Have Enjoyed 

















The Night Before Christmas 


S FATHER was leaving the house Christmas 

morning he looked in vain for his umbrella. 

‘*T spec’ sister’s beau took it last night,’’ ven- 
tured six-year-old Willie. 

“Oh, you naughty boy,” said Sister Mabel; 
‘how can you say that?” 


‘*Well, it’s the truth,’ Willie insisted. ‘‘When 


-he was saying gocd-night I heard him say, ‘I am 


gSing*to steat just one’!” 


Just as Good, Only Different 
5 peer Y WARD BEECHER was a great ad 


mirer of P. T. Barnum, and always took a 
front seat when he attended Barnum’s circu 
Then it happened one day that Mr. Beecher saw 
Mr. Barnum enter his church and take a back 
eat. Immediately Mr. Beecher sought him out. 
‘You must con right up here in front, Mr 
Barnum J vs take a front seat when I 


come to your circus, and I want you to do the 





ie ” 
ame when you come to mine. 


The Very Best the Old Gray Cat Could Do for Grandpa’s Christmas 


Ma Meant Well, Anyway 
A YOUNG woman in Central Park overheard 


an old negress call to a piccaninny: ‘‘Come 

back, Exy, Exy!” 

‘*Fexcuse me,” said the young woman, ‘‘but 
isn’t that a queer name for a baby, Aunty?” 

‘Dat ain’t her full name,” explained the old 
woman with pride; ‘‘dat’s jes’ de pet name I call 
fer short. Dat chile got a mighty grand name. 
Her ma picked it out in a medicine book. Yes- 
sum, de chile’s full name is Eczema.” 


Easily Explained 


N OLD lady who was a passenger on one of 
the ocean liners seemed very much more 
afraid of the icebergs than of fogs or storms, and 
asked the Captain what would happen in cas« 
of a collision 
‘*Madam,” the Captain replied, bowing low, 
“the iceberg would move right along in its cours« 
just asif nothing had happened 
And the old lady 


eemed greatly relieved. 
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Gave Him All He Had 


priie six-year-old Harry was asked by his 
Sunday-school teacher: 
‘‘And, Harry, what are you going to give your 
darling little brother for Christmas this year?” 
“‘T dunno,” said Harry; ‘‘I gave him the 
measles last year.” 


Not Dressed Fit for the Party 


pated young housekeeper who had been 
presented with a piece of statuary was giving 
a party one evening in Christmas week. Shortly 
before the guests arrived she looked through the 
rooms to see that everything was in order. 
Missing the Venus from its place on the hall 
pedestal, she asked the old butler what had been 
done with it. 

‘*Miss Weeny, you mean, ma’am?” he replied. 

‘*Yes, the Venus. Where is it?” 

“Well, now, Miss Margrit, ma’am, excuse me, 
ma’am, but I jes’ thought as gemmens was ex- 
pected dis evenin’ I’d better set Miss Weeny 
under the staihs.” 


Earning Christmas Pennies 


+. O YOU know where Johnny Locke lives, 
lea my little boy?” asked a gentle-voiced old 
ady. 
‘*He ain’t home, but if you give me a penn 
I'll find him for you right off,” replied the lad. 
‘‘All right, you’re a nice little boy. Now, 
where is he?” c 
‘*Tanks—I’m him.” 


A Quiet Joker 


ANDERING over a field one day a man 
came across a large stone inscribed: ‘* Turn 
me over.” 

After much difficulty he succeeded in turning 
it over and found on the under side of the”stone 
the words: ‘‘Now turn me back again, so that I 
can catch some other idiot.’’ 





si H, FREDDIE, don’t you think you’ve had 
enough ice cream?” aid Aunt Mary, 
after helping him a second tim« 


**“No’m; I don’t feel sick yet 


YOUNG theologian named Fiddle 
Refused to accept his degree; 

‘**For,”’ said he, ‘‘’tis enough to be Fiddle, 
Without being Fiddle D. D.” 


“_ did you have Christmas music at the 
church?” asked the 


he brother just returned 
for the holidays. 


‘Wal, no,” said the squire, ‘‘can’t say we did 
jest singin’ by the choir.” 

ae HAT do you mean ‘vy keeping me standing 

on the corner like an idiot?’’ demanded 

an angry husband, whose wife had kept him 


waiti *hrictr 
Walting to go Christma 


hopping with her 








‘*Now, really, Dear, he replied sweetly, ‘‘I 
can’t help the way yo tand.”’ 

* Oo YOU once lived \frica, Sam?” was 
Y asked of the applicant for position of cook. 
ey es: hn.” 

‘*Ever do any missionary work out there, 

~ i 

h, yes, sah; I was cook for a cannibal 
chief, sah.’”’ 


“WES, ir, our household now represents the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain,” said the 





proud father of number one to the rector. ‘‘I 
am English, my wife’s Irish, the nurse is Scotch 
and the baby wails.” 


wt YOU ever drink anything?” asked a 
omewhat bashful young man of his 
adored one, as they passed near a soda fountain. 

‘Um!” responded Miss Bright, ‘tis that an 


inquiry or an invitation?” 


PROMINEN’I in, unexpectedly invited to 
an entertainment, found himself called on 
for toasts among other He was unprepared, 
but being a quick thinker he arose and said 
‘*T toast to the toast that was toasted by the 
toaster who had toasted all the toasts that were 


ever toasted t te! 





Going Home for Christmas 
“W' IRSE luck! Oj’ve been here for half an 


hour, and it ain’t moved an inch!” 
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A SUGGESTION TO MOTHERS. 


Let Margaret bathe, “all by her- 


self”, every day in the week, except 
Saturday ; but, on Saturday, take 
her in hand yourself. 


Satisfy yourself that she is as 


clean as Ivory Soap and warm water 


Brush her hair. 
Shampoo it if necessary. Rub her 
scalp—to stimulate the follicles from 


which the hair grows. 


can make her. 


Examine 
her teeth, her ears, eyes, nose, fing- 


ers and nails. In other words, see 





Ivory Soap . 2. . 99%. Per Cent. Pure. 


that she is clean and sweet from the 
crown of her head to the soles of 
her feet. 


Ivory Soap will help you keep 
her in that condition. For bath- 
ing her little body and for sham- 
pooing her hair, you can use it 
with the knowledge that it is the 
safest soap you can buy. It is mild. 


9 


It is pure. It contains no “free’ 
alkali—no injurious ingredient of 


any kind. 
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fl hold of Christmas, as the mil- 

liners have got hold of Easter, 
A) for their own commercial pur- 
poses. But there is no more real rela- 
tion between the Christmas shopping 
and the Christmas spirit than there 
is between the Easter bonnet and the 
Faster service. The things are quite apart, like the 
firecrackers and the Declaration of Independence. 

Christmas is a religious anniversary: that is the 
heart of it. 


THE ONE GREAT AND ESSENTIAL FACT about 
Christmas is this: that it is the celebration of a birthday. 
Hence, we will do well to have in remembrance Him 
for Whom the day is named and in Whose honor it is 
appointed to be kept. And, having in mind the shep- 
herds and the stable, we will remember how His life, 
begun in simplicity, was lived to the end of it in accord- 
ance with this beginning. He was brought up in a 
country town, learned the trade of a carpenter, made 
friends with peasants and fishermen, lived mostly out- 
doors under the sky, and loved the hills and the fields 
and the white roads and the flowers. He was the most 
natural and unconventional of men. He despised arti- 
fice and pretense. He was startlingly sincere, scandal- 
izing His stiff and proper neighbors by the freedom of 
His speech and act. ‘They tested Him by their tradi- 
tional standards and condemned Him. He differed 
from them as a tree differs from a cord of wood, as a 
mountain stream differs from a canal. He was akin to 
the wind and the fire— His neighbors were akin to the 
solid benches on which they sat in the synagogue. 


FOR A LONG TIME AFTER HIs DEATH all this was 
forgotten and He Himself was thought of under the 
strait form of logical doctrines and in the guise of stained 
windows. ‘The Christmas stable, in the old pictures, had 
a marble floor, and its roof was upheld by Corinthian 
columns, and the Virgin Mother sat beside a gilded 
manger in a chair taken from the chancel of a church. 
But after a while the people got back a little closer to 
the real Christ of the plain gospels. There is, indeed, 
a brightness as of Heaven in the Christmas sky, and a 
sound of angels singing, but the stable is strewn with 
straw, and the cattle stand about in it, and there are 
cobwebs under the eaves, and the chill of the night 
comes in through the open door, and the Child, in 
appearance like any other child, in swaddling clothes, 
lies inthe manger. ‘That is the wonder of it: that God, 
thus manifesting Himself among men, should choose 
not a palace,and not a temple, but a village barn, for the 
birthplace of His Son, and place Him in the keeping 
of the simplest people. It is worth while to remember 
this on Christmas Day, in the midst of the artificialities 
and competitions which so beset us that they invade 
even the sacred places of r The Supreme Saint 
and Hero, the ideal of all good living, in Whom—as 


eligion. 
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tution, on Christmas Day, of solemnity 
for merriment: least of all, of that in- 
sincere solemnity which puts on a sober 
face and a sober voice because sobriety 
is the proper thing. ‘That is what He 
energetically detested. There is a good 
and wholesome combination of religion 
and fun. They may be in excellent accord. In the 
Nativity plays of the Middle Ages there was among 
the Bethlehem shepherds a merry mischief-maker by 
the name of Mak, whose tricks came in, as one might 
say, between the sermon and the benediction, and 
whom the shepherds were pursuing with shouts and 
laughter, when suddenly the sky glowed like a jewel, 
and the angels sang the Christmas anthem: “Glory 
to God in the highest.” There they are: fun and 
religion hand in hand. But the main matter was 
religion: there was no doubtastothat. The purpose of 
the fun, as in the tragedies of Shakespeare, was to 
relieve the strain and to heighten the effect of con- 
trast. Nobody in the Middle Ages got the idea for 
a moment that Mak was the hero of the Christmas 
celebration, in the way that we have made Santa Claus 
the hero of the day. 





Zion, 


SA ea, 





Iv 1s FAR MORE IMPORTANT that we parents realize 
that this pagan error of the ascendency of Santa Claus 
should not mislead our children on Christmas Day. 
In whatever way we may choose to celebrate the day 
let us somewhere, at the very beginning — before break- 
fast, at breakfast or directly after breakfast —keep a 
brief space wherein some one may read the second 
chapters of Saint Matthew and Saint Luke, closing with 
the singing of an old Christmas carol, old words to old 
music in the old way. Then, if you please, let Santa 
Claus come into the day, but let us remember well 
what the original Santa Claus, the good Saint Nicholas 
of Myra, stood for. He showed himself a Saint and 
earned the reputation which has been his through gen 
erations by one dominant characteristic: relieving the 
necessities of a poor family. He went around very 
quietly, when nobody was looking, and put things in 
through the window. ‘Thus he has a right to a modest 
place in our festivities. Let us follow his example. Let 
us do that sort of cheerful thing. Let us think of one 
or two, or more according to our means, to whom we 
may bring in a quiet, friendly way an added pleasure, 
with whom we may somehow share the overflowing 
happiness which fills our fortunate days. And this we 
will do in the name of Him whose anniversary we keep, 
remembering His own poverty, and how He went about 
doing good, and how He told us that we ought to love 


others even as He loved us. 


THESE ARE ‘TRIED AND ‘TRUSTWORTHY directions 
toward a simple, hearty, beneficent and merry Christmas 
a Christmas in recognition of the birthday which the 
day is. And such a day, and many of them, we wish 
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Saint Paul said in his great way—dwelt the very fullness — for every man and woman and child who may read 
of the Godhead bodily, was born in a peasant’s barn. these words! 
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A Christmas Story by Charles E@bert Craddock 


Tie Baby in the Mail-Pouch 








= WHE wind stirred in the weighted pines; the snow lay on the 
\} ground. Here and there on its smooth, white expanse 
footprints betokened the woodland gentry abroad. In the 
mel Ko| pallid glister of the mgon, even amid the sparse, bluish 
4 \f." |] shadows of the leafless trees, one might discriminate the 
a Sp J impression of the pronged claw of the wild turkey, the 
% gyi] short, swilt paces of the mink, the padded, doglike paw of 
i the wolf. 
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A progress of a yet more ravening suggestion 

4 | was intimated in great hoof-marks leading to the door of a 
Mee little log cabin, all a-crouch in the grim grip of winter and 
4 loneliness and poverty on the slope of the mountain, among 
heavy, gutcropping ledges of rock and beetling, overhanging crags. With icy 
ranges all around as far as the eye could reach, with the vast, instarred, dark sky 
above, it might seem as if sorrow, the world, the law could hardly take account of 
so slight a thing, soremote. But smoke was slowly stealing up from its stick-and- 
clay chimney, and its clapboarded roof sheltered a group with scarcely the heart to 
mend the fire. 

Two women shivered on the broad hearth before the dispirited embers. One had 
wept so profusely that she had much ado to find a dry:spot in her blue-checked 
apron, thrown over her head, wherewith to mop her tears. The other, much 
younger, her fair face reddened, her blue eyes swollen, her yellow, curling hair all 
tangled on her shoulders, her voice half-choked with sobs, addressed herself to the 
narration of their woes, her cold, listless hands clasped about her knees as she sat on 
an inverted bushel-basket, for there was not a whole chair in the room. 

‘“An’ then he jes’ tuk an’ leveled!” she faltered. 

A young hunter standing on the threshold, leaning on his rifle, a brace of wild 
turkeys hanging over his shoulders, half a dozen rabbits dangling from his belt, 
stared at her through the dull, red glow of the fading fire in amazed agitation. 

‘*What did he level, Medory—a gun?” 

“*Wuss’n that!” replied the younger woman. ‘‘He leveledthe weepon o’ the law! 

The man turned to look again at the curious disarray of the room. ‘The law 
don’t allow him to do sech ez this!” he blurted out in rising anger. ‘* Why, every- 
thing hyar is bodac iously broke an’ busted! War it the sheriff himself ez levied 7” 

“Dwar jes’ the dep’ty critter, Clem Tweed,’ explained Medora, “ mighty joki- 
fied, an’ he ’peared ter be middlin’ drunk, an’ though he said su’thin’ ’bout exemp- 
tions he ‘low ate ez we-uns lived at the eend o’ the world.” 

Her mother-in-law suddenly lowered the apron from her face. 

“The jumpin’-off place,’ war what Clem Tweed called it!’’ she interpolated with 
a fiery eye of indignant reminiscence 

‘‘He did! He did!” Medora bitterly resented this fling at the remoteness of their 
poor home. ‘An’ he said whilst hyar he’d level on everything in sight, eZ he hoped 
never ter travel sech roads agin—eve rything in sight, even the baby an’ the cat!” 

“*Shucks, Medory, ye know the de ‘p ty man war funnin’ whenst he said that about 
the baby an’ the cat! Ye know ez Clem admitted he hed Christmas in his bones!” 
the elder objected. 

‘*Waal, war Clem Tweed funnin’ whenst he done sech ez that, in levyin’ an exe 
cution?’’ Bruce Gilhooley pointed with his ramrod at the wreck of the furniture 

The two women burst into lugubrious sobs and rocked themselves back and forth 
in unison. ‘‘’Twar Dad!” Medora moaned. 











The young man’s face took on an expression of dismay so ominous that Medora’s 
tears were checked in the ghastly fear of disasters yet to come to her father-in-law. 
Now and again she glanced anxiously over her shoulder at an oblong black aperture 
in the dusk which betokened the open door of the shedroom. Some one Jurked 
there, evidently cherishing all aloof a grief, an anger, a despair too poignant to share 

‘Dad warn’t hyar whenst the dep’ty leveled,” she said. ‘‘An’ mighty glad we 
war—kase somebody mought hev got hurt. But whenst Dad kem home an’ larnt the 
news he jes’—he jes’—he jes’ lept about like a painter.” 

“He did! He did!”’ asseverated a voice from the veiled head, all muffled in the 
checked apron. 

‘Dad 'lowed,”’ continued Medora, ‘‘ez Peter Petrie hev persecuted and druv him 
ter the wall. Fust he tricked Dad out’n some unoccupied lan’ what Dad hed begun 
ter clear, an’ Petrie got it entered fust an’ tuk out a grant an’ holds the title! An’ 
whenst Dad lay claim ter it Peter Petrie declared ef enny Gilhooley dared ter cross 
Storm Mounting he’d break every bone in his body!” : 

‘*A true word—the insurance of the critter!’’ came from the blue-checked veil. 

A stir in the shedroom—a half-suppressed cough and a clearing of the throat. 

‘*An’ then Dad fell on Pete Petrie at the Crossroads’ store, whar the critter hed 
stopped with his mail-pouch, an’ Dad trounced him well afore all the crowd o’ 
loafers thar!”’ 

‘‘Bless the Lord, he did!”’ the checked apron voiced a melancholy triumph. 

‘* An’ then, ye reme -mber, whenst Dad set out fire in the woods las’ fall ter burn off 
the trash on his own lan’, the flames run jes’ a leetle over his line an’ on ter them 
woods on Storm Mounting, doin’ no harm ter nobody, nor nuthin’ !”’ 

‘Not a mite—not a mite,’’ asseverated the apron. 

‘** An’ ezsech appears ter be agin the law Petrie gin information an’ Dad war fined 
five dollars!”’ 

‘An’ paid it!’’ cried Jane Gilhooley. ‘‘ Ye know that!” 

‘An’ then, ez it ’pears ter be the law ez one hunderd dollars fur sech an offense is 
ter be forfeited ter ennybody ez will sue fur it,’ Medora resumed, ‘‘ Petrie seen his 
chance ter git even fur bein’ beat in a reg’lar knock-down-an’-drag-out fight, an’,’’ 
with the rising inflection of a climax, ‘‘he hev sued an’ got jedgmint!’ 

** An’ so W hat that hi f-drunk dep'ty, Clem Tweed, calls an execution war 
leveled!” exclaimed Jane Gilhooley, her veiled head swaying forlornly as she sobbed 
invisibly. 

‘*But Dad ‘lowed ez Peter Petrie shouldn’t hev none o’ his gear,” 
flashed with a responsive sentiment. 

‘His gran’mam’s warpin’ bars!” suggested the elder woman. 

‘The spinnin’-wheels she brung from No’th Carliny,”” enumerated Medora, “the 
loom an’ the candle-moulds.”’ : 

‘The cheers his dad made fur his man whensi they begun housekeepin’,”’ said 
Jane Gilhooley’s muffled voice. 

rhe press an’ the safe,’” Medora continued. 

‘*The 3% an’ the oven,” chokingly responded the apron. 

“*The churn an’ the piggins!”’ 

‘The skillet an’ the trivet!” 

Medora, fairly flinching from the inventory of all the household gods, so dese- 
crated and “‘leveled on,” returned to the salient incident of the day. ‘Dad jes’ 
tuk an axe an’ bust up every yearthly thing in the house!” 

‘*An’ now we-uns ain’t got nuthin’.”’. The elder woman looked about in stunned 
dismay, her little black eyes a mere gleam of a pupil in the midst of their swollen 
lids and network of wrinkles 

One of the miseries of the very ignorant is, paradoxically, the partial character of 
their privation. If the unknown were to them practically non-existent they might 
find solace in sluggish and secure content. But even the smallest circle of being 
touches continually the periphery of wider spheres. The air is freighted with echoes 
of undistinguished sounds. Powers, illimitable, absolute, uncomprehended, seem to 
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hold an inimical sway over their lives, and of these the most dreaded is the benign 
law, framed for their protection, spreading above them an unperceived, unimagined 
wgis. Thus there was hardly an article in the house which was not exempt by 
statute from execution, and the house itself and land worth only a hundred or two 
dollars were protected by the homestead law. The facetious deputy, Clem Tweed, 
with ‘Christmas in his bones,”” would have committed a misdemeanor in seriously 
levying upon them. He had held the affair as a capital farce—even affecting with 
wild, appropriating gambols to seize the baby and the cat—and fully realized that 
malice only had prompted the who'e proceeding, to humilis ite Ross Gilhooley and 
illustrate the completeness of the vic tory which Peter Petrie had won over his enemy. 

The younger Gilhooley, however, quaked as his limited intelligence laid hold on 
the fact that if the law had permitted a levy on the household goods to satisfy the 
judgment of Peter Petrie their destruction was in itself a balking of the process, 
Si ivoring of stealing, and with an unimagined penalty. 

‘‘We-uns hev got ter git away from hy: ar somehows!”’ he said with decision. 

The idea of bluff Ross Gilhooley in the clutches of the law for one fierce moment 
of goaded and petulant despair, with the ignominy of a criminal accusation, with all 
the sordid concomitants of the dock and the jail, was infinitely terrible to his unac- 
customed imagination. He revolted from its contemplation with a personal applica- 
tion. For an honest man, however poor, feels all the high prerogatives of honor. 

There was a step in the shedroom where Ress Gilhooley had lurked and listened. 
His wrath now spent, his mind had traveled the obvious course to his son’s conclu- 
sion. He stood a gigantic, bearded shadow in the doorway, half ashamed, wholly 
repentant, dimly, vaguely fearful, and all responsive and quivering to the idea of 
flight. ‘Il been studyin’ some ’bout goin’ ter Minervy Sue’s in Georgy,” he said 
creakingly, as if his voice had suffered from its unwonted disuse. 

‘“An’ none too soon,” said Bruce doggedly. ‘‘The oxen is Medory’s, bein’ lef’ 
ter her whenst her dad died, an’ the wagin is mine! Quit foolin’ along a’ that thar 
fire, Medory!”’ For with her bright hair hanging curling over her cheeks his young 
wife had leaned forward to start it anew. 

‘“Never ter kindle it agin on this ha’thstone!” she cried with a poignant realiza- 
tion of the significance of the uprooting of the rooftree and the wide, vague world 
without. And still once more the two women fell to bemoaning their fate of exile 
by the expiring embers, while the elder Gilhooley’s voice sounded bluffly outside 
calling the oxen, and his son was rattling their heavy yoke in the corner. 
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They were well advanced on their journey ere yet the snowy Christmas dawn 
was inthe sky. So slow a progress was ill-associated with the idea of flight. It was 
almost noiseless—the great hoofs of the oxen fell all muffled on the deep snow still 
whitely a-glitter with the moon, hanging dense and opaque in the western sky, and 
flecked with the dendroidal images of the overshadowing trees. The immense 
bovine heads swayed to and fro, cadenced to the deliberate pace, and more than 
once a muttered low of distaste and protest rose with the vapor curling upward 
from lip and nostril irto the icy air. On the front seat of the cumbrous, white, 
canvas-covered vehicie was Medora, her bright hair blowing out from the folds of a 
red shawl worn hoodwise; she held a cord attached to the horns of one of the oxen 
by which she sought to guide the yoke in those intervals when her husband, who 
walked by their side with a goad, must needs fall to the rear to drive up a cow and 
calf. Inside the wagon Ross Gilhooley did naught but bow his head between his 
hands as if he could not face the coming day charged with he knew not what destiny 
for him. His wife was adjusting and readjusting the limited gear they had dared to 
bring off with them—their forlorn rags of clothing and bedding, all in shapeless 
bundles; sundry gourds full of soft soap, salt, tobacco, and a scanty store of provi- 
sions which she feared would not last them all the way to Georgia to the home of 
Minervy Sue, their daughter. 

No one touched a space deeply filled with straw, but now and again Medora 
glanced back at it with the dawning of a smile in her griefstricken face that cold, 
nor fear, nor despair could wholly overcast. Three small heads, all golden and 
curly, all pink-cheeked and fair, all blissfully slumbering, rested there as if they had 
been so many dolls packed away thus for fear of breaking. But they had now no 
other beds than the straw, for Ross Gilhooley had not spared the feather-beds, and 
the little cabin at the Notch was now half full of the fluff ripped out by his sharp 
knife from the split ticks. 

Down the mountain the fugitives went, as silent as their shadows; and at last, 
when one might hardly know if it were the sheen of the moon that still illuminated 
the wan and wintry scene, or the reflection from the snow, or the dawning of the 
dark-gray day, the river came in sight, all a rippling, steely expanse under the chill 
wind between its ice-girt crags and snowy banks. 

The oxen went down to the ford in a lumbering run. Bruce sprang upon the tail- 
board to ride, the dogs chased the cow and calf to the crossing. The wheels grated 
ominously against great submerged boulders; the surging waves rose almost to the 
wagon-bed; the wind struck aslant the immense, cumbrous cover, threatening to 
capsize it; and, suddenly, in the midst of the transit, a sound, as clear as a bugle in 
the rare, icy air, as searchingly sweet. 

All were motionless for an instant, doubtful, anxious, listening—only the wintry 
wind with its keen sibilance; only the dash of the swift current; only the grating of 
the wheels on the sand as the oxen reached the opposite margin! 

But hark, again! A clear tenor voice in the fag end of an old song: 


“An’ my bigges’ bottle war my bes’ friend, 
An’ my week’s work was all at an end!” 


It issued from beyond the right fork of the road in advance, and an instant panic 
ensued. Discovery was hard upon them. Their laborious device was brought to 
naught should any eye espy them in their hasty flight to the State line. It had not 
seemed impossible that ere the day should dawn they might be far away in those 
impenetrable forests where one may journey many.a league, mecting naught more 
inimical or speculative than bear or deer. It still was worth the effort. 

With a sudden spring from the tailboard of the wagon Bruce Gilhooley reached 
the yoke, fiercely goading the team onward. With an abrupt lurch, in which the 
vehicle swayed precariously and ponderously from side to side, they started up 
the steep, snowy bank, and breaking into their ungainly run were guided into the 
left fork of the road. It was a level stretch and fringed about with pines. 


Soon all sight of the pilgrims was lost; the river bank was silent and solitary; 
and after a considerable interval a man rode down from the right fork to the ford. 

More than once his horse refused the passage. A sort of parrot-faced man he was, 
known as Tank Dysart, young, red-haired, with a long, bent nose and a preposterous 
air of knowingness and turbulent inquiry. He cocked his head on one side with a 
snort of surprised indignation, and beat with both heels, but again the horse, sidling 
about the drifts, declined the direct passage and essayed to cross elsewhere. 

All at once a bundle of red flannel, lying in the drift close to the water’s edge, 
caught his attention, and suddenly there issued forth a lusty bawl. The horseman 
would have turned pale but for the whisky which had permanently incarnadined the 
bend of his nose. As it was, however, he looked far more dismayed than the facts 
might seem to warrant. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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ANE HE Land of the Blue Flower was not 
j called by that name until King Amor 
s\came down from his castle on the 
|'mountain crag and began to reign. 
Before that time it was called King 
Mordreth’s Land, and, as the first King 














King, this seemed a gloomy name. A few weeks before 
Amor was born his boy-father—whose name was King 
Mordreth also—had been killed while hunting, and his 
fair mother died when he was but a few hours old. 

But early in that day she sent for her venerable friend and 
teacher, who was said to be the oldest and wisest man in the 
world, and who long ago had fled to a cave in the mountains, 
that he might see no more of the famine and disorder and 
hatred in the country spread out on the plains below. He 
was a marvelous old man, almost a giant in size, and had 
great blue eyes like deep sea-water. They seemed to see all 
things and to hold in their depths no single thought which 
was not fine and great. 

The people were a little afraid of him when they saw him go 
striding through their streets. They had no name for him but 
The Ancient One. 

The lovely Queen drew aside the embroidered coverlet of her gold-and-ivory bed 
and showed him the tiny baby sleeping by her side. ‘‘ He was born a King,” she said. 
‘*No one can help him but you.” 

The Ancient One looked down at him. ‘He has long limbs and strong ones. He 
will make a great King,” he said. ‘‘Give him to me.” 

The Queen held out the little new-born one in her arms. ‘‘ Take himaway quickly 
before he hears the people quarreling at the palace gate,” she said. ‘‘ Take him to 
the castle on the mountain crag. Keep him there until he is old enough to come 
down and be King. When the sun sinks behind the clouds I shall die, but if he is 
with you he will learn what Kings should know.” 

The Ancient One took the child, folded him in his long, gray robe, and strode 
through the ugly city, and out over the plains to the mountain. 

When he began to climb the sun was setting and casting a golden rose-color over 
the rocks, and the wild flowers and bushes which grew on every side so that there 
seemed no path to be found. But The Ancient One knew his way without a path to 
guide him. He climbed and climbed, and little King Amor slept soundly in the 
folds of his gray robe. He reached the summit at last, and pushing his way through 
a jungle of twisted vines starred all over with pale, sweet-scented buds, he stood 
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“They Saw That He was Tall and Powerful and Carri 


looking at the castle which was set on the topmost crag, and looked out over the 
mountain’s edge at the sea and the sky and the spreading plains below. 

The sky was dark blue now and lit by myriad stars, and all was so still that the 
world seemed miles away, and ugliness and squalor and people who quarrcled 
seemed things which were not true. 

A sweet, cool wind blew about them as The Ancient One took King Amor from 
the folds of his gray robe and laid him on the carpet of scented moss. ‘‘ The stars 
are very near,” he said. ‘‘Waken, young King, and see how near they are and know 
they are your brothers. Your brother the Wind is bringing to you the breath of 
your brothers the Trees. You are at home.” 


Copyright, 1908, by the Holiday Publishing Company, Publishers of The Children’s Magazine. 
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d His Handsome Head High, Often Looking Upward” 









Then King Amor opened his eyes, and when he saw 
the stars in the dark blueness above him he smiled, 
and, though he was not yet a whole day old, he threw 
up his small hand and it touched his forehead. 

‘‘Like a King and soldier he salutes them,” said The 
Ancient One, ‘though he does not know he did it.”’ 

The castle was huge and splendid, though it had 
been deserted for a hundred years. The royal owners 
had not cared to look out on the world from high 
places. They knew nothing of the wind and the trees 
and the stars; they lived on the plains and hunted and 
rioted and levied heavy taxes on their wretched people. 
And the castle had lived through its summers and winters alone. 
It had battlements and towers which stood out clear against the 
sky, and there was a great banquet-hall and chambers for 
hundreds of guests, and rooms for a thousand men-at-arms, and 
the courtyard was big enough to hold a tournament in. 

In the midst of its space and splendor the little King Amor lived 
alone but for the companionship of The Ancient One and a 
servant as old as himself. But they knew a secret which had 
kept them young in spite of the years they had passed through. 
They knew that they were the brothers of all things in the world, 
and that the man who never knows an angered or evil thought 
can never know a foe. They were strong and straight and wise, and because they 
held no dark thoughts in their minds they knew no fear, and because they knew 
no fear the wild creatures knew none and the speech of each was clear to the other. 

Every morning they went out on the battlements to see the sun rise out of the 
purple sea. One of the first things King Amor remembered was a dawn when The 
Ancient One wakened him, and, folding him in his gray robe, carried him up the 
narrow stone stairway, until at last they came forth on the top of the castle, which 
seemed to the child to be so high that it was close to the sky itself. 

‘“The sun is going to rise and wake the world,”’ said The Ancient One. ‘‘ Young 
King, watch the wonder of it.”’ 

Amor lifted his little head and looked. Something golden-bright was rising out of 
the edge of the ocean, and sparkling light danced on the waves. It rose higher and 
higher, and grew so dazzling that he threw out his hand with a shout of joy. The 
next moment he started back because there rose near him a loud whir and beating 
of powerful wings as a great bird flew up from a crag near by and soared high into 
the radiant morning heavens. 

‘It is the eagle,” said The Ancient One. ‘‘He has awakened and gone to give his 
greeting to the sun.” 





And as the little King sat enraptured he saw that from the dazzling brightness at 
the edge of the world there leaped forth a ball of living gold and fire, and even he 
knew that the sun had risen. 

‘At every day’s dawn it leaps forth like that,” said The Ancient One. ‘ Every 
day it warms, every day it ripens and gives life. And there are many who forget 
the wonder of it. Lift your head high as you walk, young King, and often look 
upward. Never forget the sun.” 

At every dawning they rose and saw together the wonder of the day; and the first 
time the sky was heavy with clouds and the sun did not leap upward from behind 
the edge of the world, The Ancient One said another thing: ‘‘ The burning gold is 
behind the lowering gray and purple. The clouds are heavy with soft rain. When 
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they break they will drop it in showers or splendid storms and the thirsty earth will 
drink it up. The grains will drink it and thé seed and the roots, and the world will 
be joyous and rich with fresh light. The drinking-places for the cattle will be full 
and clear, and men and women will feel rested and cool. Lift your head high when 
you walk, young King, and often look upward. Never forget the clouds.” 

So hearing these things every day King Amor learned the meaning of sun and 
cloud and felt himself brother to both. 

The first time he remembered seeing a storm The Ancient One took him to the 
battlements again, and together they watched the dark clouds pour down their 
floods while their purple was riven by the dazzling lances of the lightning; and the 
thunder rolled and crashed and seemed to rend asunder things no human eye could 
see. King Amor stood erect like some little soldier, though he wondered where the 
small birds were and if the eagle were in his nest. . 

Through all the tumult The Ancient One stood still. He looked taller than ever 
in his long, gray robe, and his strange eyes were deep as the sea. At last he said ina 
slow, calm voice: ‘‘ This is the voice of the power men know not. No man has yet 
quite understood—though it seems to speak. Harken to it, young King. Hold 
your head high as you walk and often look upward. Never forget the storm.” 

So the King learned to love the storm and be one with it, knowing no fear. 

But perhaps—it might be because he had been laid on the scented moss and had 
without knowing it saluted them on the first night df his life— he felt nearest to, and 
loved most, his brothers, the Stars. 

Every fair night through the King’s earliest years The Ancient One carried him 
to the battlements and let him fall asleep beneath the shining myriads. But first 
he would walk about bearing him in his arms, or sit with him in the splendid silence, 
sometimes relating wonders to him in a low voice, sometimes uttering no word, only 
looking calmly into the high vault above as if the stars spoke to him and told him 
of pertect peace. 

“When a man looks long at them,” he said, ‘‘he grows calm and forgets small 
things. They answer his questions and show him that his earth is only one of the 
million worlds. Hold your soul still and look upward often, and you will understand 
their speech. Never forget the stars.” 





>, AS the King grew day by day the world seemed to grow fuller of wonders and 
beauties. There were the sun and the moon, the storm and the stars, the 
straight-falling lances of rain, the springing of the growing things, the flight of the 
eagle, the songs and nests of birds, the changing seasons, and the work of the great 
brown earth giving its harvest and fruits. 

‘All these wonders in one world and you a man upon it,” said The Ancient One. 
“Hold high your head when you walk, young King, and often look upward. Never 
forget one marvel among them all.” 

He forgot nothing. He lived looking out on all things from great, clear, joyous 
eyes. Upon his mountain crag he never heard a paltry or unbeautiful word, nor 
knew of the existence of unfriendliness or baseness in thought. As soon as he was 
old enough to go out alone he roamed about the mountain and feared neither storm 
nor wild beasts. There had never passed through his mind the thought that the 
beasts were not his friends. He did not know that there were men who killed their 
wild brothers. 

In the courtyard of the castle he learned to ride and to perform feats of strength. 
Because he had not learned to be afraid he never feared that he could not doa thing. 
He grew so strong and beautiful that when he was ten years old he was as tall asa 
youth of sixteen, and when he was sixteen he was already like a young giant. This 
was because he had been brother to the storm and had lived close to the strength and 
splendor of the stars. 

Only once, when he was a boy of twelve, a strange and painful thing happened to 
him. From his kingdom in the plains there had been sent to him a beautiful young 
horse which had been bred for him. Never had so magnificent an animal been born 
in the royal stable. When he was brought into the courtyard the boy King’s eyes 
shone with joy. He spent the greater part of the morning in exercising and leaping 
him over barriers. The Ancient One in his tower chamber heard his shouts of exul- 
tation and encouragement. At last the King went out to try him on the winding 
mountain road. When he returned he went at once to The Ancient One, who, when 
he raised his eyes from his book, looked at him gravely. 

‘Let us climb to the battlements,” the boy said. ‘‘We must talk together.” 

So they went, and when they stood looking out on the world below the eyes of 
The Ancient One were still more grave. ‘‘ Tell me, young King.” 

‘‘Something strange has happened,’’ King Amor answered. ‘‘I have felt some- 
thing I have not felt before. I was riding my horse when he saw something which he 
refused to pass. It was a young leopard watching us from a tree. My horse reared 
and snorted. He would not listen to me, but backed and wheeled around. I tried 
in vain to persuade him, and suddenly, when I saw I could not make him obey me, 
this strange, new feeling rushed through all my body. I grew hot and my blood 
seemed to boil in my veins. I shouted out harsh, ugly sounds—I forgot that all 
things are brothers—I lifted my hand and clenched it and struck my horse. I loved 
him no longer; I felt that he no longer loved me. I am hot and wearied from it still. 
I feel no more joy. Was it pain I felt? I have never felt pain and do not know.” 

“It was a wrong thing,’ answered The Ancient One. ‘It was anger. When a 
man is overcome by anger he loses his strength, he loses his power over himself and 
over others, he throws away time in which he might have gained the end he most 
desires. There is no time for anger in the world.” 

So King Amor learned the uselessness of anger. That night he lay under the sky 
looking at the stars and drawing calm from them. : : 

“If you think only of the stillness and the stars,’’ The Ancient One had said to 
him, “‘ you will forget your anger. If you put into your mind a beautiful thought it 
will take the place of the evil one. There is no room for darkness in the mind of him 
who thinks only of the stars.” 
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Upon the plateau at the foot of the crag on which the castle stood there were 
marvelous, walled gardens. The Queen of the first King Mordreth had planned 
them, but after her death they had been left to run wild. Since King Amor had 
been brought to the mountain-top The Ancient One and his servitor had made them 
bloom again. As soon as he was old enough to hold a small spade Amor had worked 
in the beds. All things grew for him, and birds and bees and butterflies flocked 
around him as he labored. He knew what the bees hummed; butterflies taught him 
strange things; and birds told him of their travels and brought him seeds from far 
countries which he planted in his gardens and which bloomed into wondrous 
flowers. A swallow, who loved him very much and who had seen many wonderful 
lands, once brought him a seed from an Emperor's secret garden, which none but four 
of his own slaves had ever seen. 

King Amor planted the seed in a pleasance of its own. It grew into the most 
beautiful blue flower the world had ever known. Its blossoms hung froma tall stem, 
and in its first year it gave a thousand seeds. Each year Amor planted more 
flowers, and each year they grew taller and more wonderful and blossomed a longer 
time. When the summer wind blew it shook out clouds of delicate fragrance 
that sometimes floated down the mountain until the wretched dwellers in King 
Mordreth’s Land forgot their quarrels and misery, and lifted their heads to inhale 
it and ask each other what was being done upon the mountain. Each year King 
Amor gathered the seeds and stored them in an unused tower of his castle. 

Taller and stronger he grew, and wiser and more beautiful. His eyes were so 
marvelous in their straight-glanced splendor that when he looked at a man they 
seemed to read his soul and command its truth to answer him. 
that he could break an iron bar in two pieces with his hands. 

When he was twenty years old The Ancient One took him up on the battlements, 
and giving him a strong glass told him to look down upon the capital city on the 
plain and see what was being done there. i 

“IT see many people gathered in crowds,’’ Amor said, when he had looked for a 
few moments. “I see bright colors and waving pennants and triumphal arches. It 
is as if some great ceremony were being prepared for.” 

“The people are making ready for your coronation,’ said The Ancient One. 
“Tomorrow you will be led in state down the mountain and acclaimed King. It was 
to fit you to reign over your kingdom that I taught you to know all the wonders of 
the world and have shown you that nothing is useless but folly and dishonoring 
thought. That which you have learned from your brothers here you go down the 
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mountain to teach your brothers there. You will see things which are not beautiful 
and those which are unclean, but hold high your head when you walk, young King, 
and never forget the sun, the wind and the stars.” : 

To himself as he looked on him The Ancient One said: ‘‘ When he stands before 
them they will think he is a young god.” 


er 


The next morning a splendid procession wound up the mountain road to the 
castle. There were princes and nobles and chieftains. Rich colors glowed in their 
attire and gorgeous banners waved over them, while music from gold and silver 
trumpets accompanied them as they rode and their followers marched behind. 

The Ancient One in his robe of gray stood by King Amor on the stone terrace, 
guarded by its crouching, carved lions. ‘‘ This is your King, O people!”’ he said. 

And when the people looked it was as he had said it would be. They drew back 
a little and gazed in fear, and many of the followers fell upon their knees; they 
thought they saw a beautiful young giant and god. But he was only a splendid and 
powerful young man who had never known a dark thought and had lived near to 
his brothers, the Stars. 

His horse, adorned with golden trappings, was brought, and he was led down the 
mountainside through the gates into the capital city of his kingdom. He desired 
that The Ancient One should ride by his side. What he saw as he rode to the place 
of coronation he had never seen before. Notwithstanding the embroidered silk and 
velvet hangings decorating the fronts of the rich people’s houses he caught 
glimpses of filthy side-streets, squalid alleys and tumble-down tenements. He saw 
forlorn little children scud away like rats into their holes as he drew near, and 
wretched, vicious-looking men and women fighting with each other for places in the 
crowd. Sharp, miserable faces peered around corners at him, and nobody smiled, 
because every one hated or distrusted his neighbor, and they dreaded and disliked 
the young King because all the King Mordreths had been evil and selfish, and he was 
their descendant. 

When they saw that he was so tall and powerful and carried his handsome head 
so high, often looking upward, they feared him still more; as their own heads hung 
down they never saw anything but the dirt and dust beneath their feet or the 
quarrels about them, so their minds were full of fears and ugly thoughts, and they 
at once began to be afraid of him and suspect him of being proud. 

The princes and nobles who rode in the procession tried to prevent King Amor 
from seeing the wretched-looking people and ill-kept streets. They pointed out the 
palaces and decorations, and the beautiful ladies throwing flowers in his path from 
the balconies. He praised all the splendors and saluted the balconies, looking up 
with such radiant and smiling eyes that the ladies cried out that never had there 
been crowned such a beautiful young King before. 

“Do not look at the rabble, Your Majesty,” the Prime Minister said. ‘‘ They are 
an evil, ill-tempered lot of malcontents and thieves.” 

“‘T would not look at them,” answered King Amor, “if I knew that I could not help 
them. There is no time to look at dark things if one cannot make them brighter. 
I look at these because there is something to be done. I do not yet know what.” 

‘“‘ There is such hatred in their eyes that they will only make you angry, sire,’’ said 
a young Prince who rode near. 

‘‘There is no time for anger,’ said Amor, holding his crowned head high. ‘It isa 
worthless thing.” 

6: 


After sunset there was a banquet and later a ball, and all were delighted by the 
beauty and grace of the new King. He was much brighter and more charming than 
any of the King Mordreths had been. His laugh was full of gayety and the people 
who stood near him felt happier, though they did not know why. 

But when the ball was at its height he stepped into the centre of the room and 
spoke aloud to the splendid company. 

“‘T have seen the broad streets and the palaces and all that is beautiful in my 
capital,” he said. ‘‘ Now I must go to the narrow streets and the dark ones. I must 
see the miserable people, the wretched ones, the cripples and the thieves.” 

Every one clamored and protested. These things they had hidden from him; 
they said Kings should not see them. 

“T will see them,’”’ he said with a smile which was beautiful and stranze. ‘‘I go 
now, on foot, and unattended except for my friend, The Ancient One. Let the ball 
go on.” 

He strode through the glittering throng with the gray-clad Ancient One at his 
side. He still wore his crown upon his head, because he wished his people to know 
that their King had come to them. 

Through dark and loathsome places they went, through narrow streets and back 
alleys and courts where people scurried away like rats. King Amor could not have 
seen them but that he had brought with him a lantern and held it high above his 
head. The light shining upon his beautiful face and his crown made him look more 
than ever like a young god and giant, and the people cowered, terrified, before him, 
asking each other what such a King would do to wretches like themselves. But just 
a few very little children smiled at him because he was so young and splendid. 

No one in the black holes and corners could understand why a King should come 
walking among them on the night of his coronation day. Most of them thought 
that the next morning he would order them all to be killed and their houses burned, 
because he would only think of them as vermin. The look of deep thought was in 
his face throughout the hours in which he strode on until he had seen all he had come 
tO see. 

The next day he rode back up the mountain to his castle; when the night fell he 
lay out upon the battlements under the sky as he had done on so many nights. The 
soft wind blew about him as he looked up at the stars. 

‘I do not know, my brothers,”’ he said to them. ‘‘Tell me.” 

And he lay silent until the great, sweet stillness of the night seemed to fill his soul, 
and when the stars began to fade he slept in rapturous peace. 


HE people waited, wondering what he would do. During the next few days they 

quarreled and hated each other more than ever, the rich ones because they 
wanted to gain his favor, and each was jealous of the other; the poor ones because 
they were afraid of him, and each man feared that his neighbor would betray things 
he had done in the past. 

Only two boys working together in a field, having stopped to wrangle and fight, 
one of them suddenly stood still remembering something, and said a strange thing in 
a strange voice: ‘‘ There is no time for anger. There is no time.” 

And as he fell to work again his companion did the same, and when they had 
finished their task of weeding they talked about the thing, and remembered that 
when they had quarreled the day before they had not finished their task, and had 
not been paid, and had gone home sore from the blows. they had given each other, 
and had had no supper. 

“No, there is no time,” they decided. 

At the beginning of the following week there were rumors that a strange law had 
been made—the strangest ever known in the world. It was something about a 
Blue Flower. People quarreled about what the meaning of such a law might be. 
Those who thought first of evil things and fears began to say that in the rich people’s 
gardens was to be planted a Blue Flower whose perfume would poison all the poor. 

The only ones who did not quarrel were the two boys and their friends who had 
already begun to make a sort of password of ‘‘ There is no time for anger.’’. One of 
them, who was clever, added a new idea to the saying. 

‘There is no time for fear!’’ he cried out in the field ‘‘Let us go on with our 
work.’”’ And they finished their task early and played games. 

At last, one morning, it was made known that the King was to give a feast to all 
the people. It was to be on the plain outside the city, and he himself was going to 
proclaim to them the Law of the Blue Flower. 

‘*Now we shall know the worst,’’ growled and shivered the Afraid Ones as they 
shuffled their way to the plain, and the boys who used the password heard them. 

‘There is no time to think of the worst!’’ shouted the Clever One at the top of 
his voice. ‘‘There is no time. We shall be late for the feast.” 


And a number of people actually turned to listen, because there was a high, 
strong, gay sound in his voicesuchas had never been heard in King Mordreth’s 
Land before. 
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The Results of The Emmanuel Mlovement 


By Elwood Worcester, D.D., Ph.D. 


Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, and Founder of The Emmanuel Movement 


AM often asked: ‘‘By what method do 
you treat the sick in the Emmanuel 
Church clinic?’’ The answer I am 
obliged to give is that we have no single 
method. I believe, moreover, that much 
of our success is due to this fact. Re- 
membering the number of persons who 
apply to us for help and the multi- 
plicity of their ailments, I am very sure 
that no one method of treatment, how- 
ever well devised, would be good for them all. I may go 
further than this and express the opinion that it is the insist- 
ence on the employment of one method, whether it applies or 
not, that is the chief cause of failure to cure the sick. One 
man becomes infatuated with electricity, and for a time, at 
least, he tries it on all his patients, with the result that some 
get well and more do not. Another hears of the wonderful 
effects of the rest cure, and he persists in employing it though 
he sees it is making his patient insane. Surgeons study their 
patients with a view to ascertaining where they can most 
advantageously be operated on. There is truth and value in 
all these systems, but not one that applies to all persons. 











Some of the Cases I Have Treated 


WRITE this in the middle of summer, when our work has 

been reduced to its lowest terms. If I recall the persons who 
sought my advice yesterday it may serve as a slight indication 
of the variety of the cases with which we have to deal. First 
came a prominent Churchman, an able Bishop, somewhat worn 
by his year’s work, and desirous of obtaining greater physical 
and spiritual power. A neurological examination showed that 
nothing was really wrong with this gentleman. A more nour- 
ishing diet and an outdoor life were recommended to him by 
a physician. I explained to him a better method of breathing. 
We had a pleasant conversation and he went away satisfied 
and encouraged. 

Then came a pianist suffering acutely from neuritis in her 
arms, brought on by too much playing, and from a pain in 
the neck and the back of her head, which is a frequent symp- 
tom of neurasthenia. I advised her to take a vacation and to 
give up practicing for the present. Then I relaxed her and 
caused her pains to cease temporarily through suggestion. 

My next visitor was a college professor, a hard student, who 
had injured his eyes from overstudy, and who had suffered 
much from nervous apprehensions and insomnia. I referred 
him, of course, to an oculist, and then I tried to show him 
how he could do his work with less friction and effort, and to 
teach him the art of natural sleep. With the majority of 
persons who, though free from disease or pain, are not good 
sleepers, sleep is largely a matter of suggestion. I mean by 
that it is our thoughts which keep us awake, and if we can 
learn to inhibit exciting, disturbing, interesting thoughts, and 
allow soothing images to flit before our minds, sleep will quickly 
follow. In all forts and military stations of the United States 
at sunset a gun is fired and the flag is hauled down as an 
indication that the business of the day is over. That is a lesson 
which busy men and women need to learn, namely, to dismiss 
the cares and perplexities of the day, at all events, a little 
while before going to bed. The gentleman I refer to had not 
learned this lesson. He told me he usually spent the first hour 
in bed in reviewing the work he had done during the day and in planning 
more work, in consequence of which he slept but little and he frequently 
awoke much exhausted. This is a common habit, the source of unending 
vexation and wretchedness which are only aggravated by the use of seda- 
tives. If its victims, instead of flying for relief to chloral or the coal-tar 
products, would only exercise a little intelligence and will-power in controlling 
their thoughts they would have no need of drugs. 


PHOTOGRAPH 


Sympathetic, Friendly Advice is All That Some Patients Require 


OLLOWING the professor came a woman from the neighboring city of 

Chelsea, one of the many victims of the cruel fire which desolated that city 
last spring. She had lost her home, her fine Colonial furniture, in short, all 
that at present seems to her to make life worth living. She was also some- 
what unstrung by the excitement she had undergone, but was otherwise per- 
fectly well. What she wanted was sympathy and friendly advice in regard 
to the future, such as any sensible clergyman would give to his parishioner. 

Then came a young stenographer, pale, anemic, thoroughly tired out, but 
suffering from no disease. A month at the shore, with rest, fresh air and sea- 
bathing, would probably set her up. It was proposed and declared to be 
impossible, as the means were lacking. I hold a fund, placed in my hands by 
the members of our health classes, for just such cases. I wrote a check and 
she went on her way rejoicing. 

While talking with this last woman J was called up on the telephone by a 
pair of lovers in a distant part of the State. They had had a serious misunder- 
standing and their happiness was jeopardized, but if they could come to 

3oston and talk it over all might yet be well. They came, and all they 
appeared to need was a comfortable room to talk in, for they did all the 
talking themselves, and went away apparently utterly reconciled. 

My next case was a sad one: a girl suffering from articular arthritis. The 
large deposits on her joints, which constantly threaten locomotion and move- 
ment, press on sensitive nerves and cause her exquisite pain. One day it is 
her hands that are most painful, the next her ankles, her neck or her hips. I 
am treating her, of course, in conjunction with a medical specialist. He sends 
her to me in the hope of improving her mental and moral condition, which he 
believes has much to do with the progress of the disease. I believe this, yet I 
know it is not easy to be bright and courageous when by night and day one is 
never free from severe pain. Although pains like these cannot be permanently 
removed by suggestion, yet if you or I were suffering so we should doubtless 
be grateful for even a temporary respite, and it is always a pleasure to me to 
see her expression of pain yield to one of deep peace, and in answer to my 
question, ‘Do you suffer at all?’’ I get the reply, ‘‘No, I am quite comfort- 
able.’’ So often I leave her resting in the big chair and go on with my work for 
an hour, as that is about the only place where she can rest. 

Lastly there appeared a very intelligent Armenian to thank me for his 
wife’s recovery from alcoholism. She had been treated during the winter and 
thus far has stood firm. 

This is a very light day’s work, and it gave me six hours’ leisure for writing, 
but the variety of needs indicated by this sma!! group shows how futile it 
would be for us to attempt to treat the persons who appeal to us by any one 
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Doctor Worcester in His Study 


method. Looking over our recent records, I find that the following cases have 
been examined or treated during the past year: 


° 
oo 
RS. 


Alcoholism 44 Morphinism A ee 
Arterio-Sclerosis Pan eee Same Neurasthenia . . yee 
Constipation . . . 1... . 3 Chronic Neurasthenia . . . . 19 
Dementia Pracox 11 Neurasthenia with Depression. 16 
Depression 53 Congenital Neuropath . . . . 5 
Dipsomania 7 Insane, Unclassified .. seo ae 
Fear Neurosis 16 Occupation Neurosis I 
Fixed Ideas i 2 Osteo Arthriti I 
Exophthalmic Goitre ; 8 Articular Arthritis re I 
Fysteria SP ah ee te ee ey SES Paranca aoe ‘ I 
Hemiplegia He * a 2 Polio-Myelitis Anterior I 
Hypochondria. . .... . 9 Psychasthenia 38 
Hypnagogic States Sapa ae I Senility , : 5 
Insomnia . 33 Unclassified —. 3 . 106 
Indigestion . 14 Spasm (functional) , 6 
Kidney Affection 7 Lateral Sclerosis 7 I 
Locomotor Ataxia 10 Tumor . . ‘ : os 9 
Migraine ee ee ae 7 Reserved + "G 39 
Manic Depressive Insanity 35 


This list does not include the many childish complaints, or the considerable 
number of patients who have been treated by various specialists outside the 
church at our request. In addition to these cases, which number 661, a large 
group of persons has come to us from all over this country simply seeking 
moral and spiritual help or advice in regard to the conduct of life. 


Ills So Diverse Require an Almost Equally Diverse Treatment bap 
T IS obvious that ills so diverse require an almost equally diverse system of ee 
treatment, both moral and physical. A certain proportion of these persons, ° 
especially the neucasthenics and patients suffering from depression, have He 
5° 





received the rest cure, but as we usually undertake the care only of those 
persons who are able to visit the church this proportion is not so great as the 





records of most neurologists would show. In my opinion those persons are 
most benefited by rest who are really tired: I mean those whose nervous 26 
systems are genuinely fatigued by overexertion. In certain acute exhaustive B80 
states of the nervous system rest is absolutely necessary. In many cases of the RY 
manic-depressive type it is highly beneficial. Among the former I may select st 
as typical cases certain women, mothers of families, wives of men of moderate ©0 
or restricted means. Perhaps these women were never very strong, and the aes 
functions of wifehood and motherhood and the arduous cares of family lite oo 
have further enfeebled them. These are among the cases that are most bene So 
fited by rest. Frequently mere change of environment and the cessation ot a 
domestic responsibilities work wonders in them. ob tt 

Last winter a most interesting woman came under my care. She was the 0° 
wife of a clergyman in a small New England town whose income is less than ROS 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. On this slender support she had maintained a Wess 
family of six in decency if not in comfort. Her great ambition in life was to 
educate her children, and on this pittance, which many a student squanders in Zh 
a single term, she had actually managed to send her four children, three girls es 
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and a boy, to college. She accomplished this, of course, by going without a 
servant and by doing all the work herself. Worn and feeble as she was, she 
rose every morning at six and worked steadily through the day. When I saw 
her she was suffering greatly from insomnia and was almost in a state of col- 
lapse. By earnest entreaty and almost by threatening her I induced her to 
rest for a month, which greatly benefited her. ‘‘ Now,’’ she said to me gayly, 
“I can go on until my youngest girl graduates and gets a position, when I 
mean to take a real good rest.’’ Poor mother! I hope she will get it. 








they need. I will say here that this class from the beginning has been self- 
supporting and not a drain on the charities of the church. The gifts are purely 
voluntary and they come from two sources: from the offerings at the Health 
Conference and from gifts of patients who desire to contribute to the work. 
The service lasts for exactly an hour, from eight to nine. Before dismissing 
the congregation I tell them that our social meeting will follow and that all who 
wish and who are physically able to remain will be welcome. We then pass out 
into the large guild-rooms of the parish house, where, in a few minutes, from 
three hundred to four hundred persons are gathered. The rooms are large, 
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An Aim and an Interest in Life are Necessary With Some Persons 


N DEALING with the types of cases submitted to us it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between real nervous and physical fatigue and what may be called 
psychical fatigue. The former cases are benefited by moderately-long periods 


airy and plainly furnished. At one end is a grand piano, where a pianist and a 
violinist dispense music. The motive of this meeting is purely social. It gives 
us an opportunity to meet the many persons who otherwise would have no 
opportunity of talking with us, and it gives the people opportunity to meet 
one another. At the beginning I laid down two rules which I have never had 





of complete repose and by the withdrawal of every form of stimulation. 
The latter seldom require this treatment and they may even be injured by it. 
When a muscle has become weak and flabby it is strengthened, not by disuse, 
but by exercise and work. This exactly describes the situation of the persons I 
refer to. What is tired in them is their minds. They have become morbid, 
self-centred, egotistical. In many instances they have broken off their 
relations with their fellow-men and have fallen out of a healthful environment. 
Their affections are blunted; their lives are useless and without purpose. 
They are tired of thinking about themselves and of the weary treadmill through 
which they pass day after day. Unquestionably these mental states produce 
corresponding physical states of fatigue and general debility. Sometimes 
these physical symptoms are so marked as to require special treatment, é. g., 
rest; but it must be rest alternating with work, otherwise we shall merely 
confirm our patients in their bad habits. For what these persons really need 
is an aim and an interest in life, and until we succeed in supplying this we shal 
not benefit them greatly. This frequently presents a serious problem. I do 
not mean merely to find work for their hands to do, which is not difficult, but, 


occasion to modify: 1. ‘‘Those who come must come in an amiable spirit. 
We meet here as brothers and sisters in Christ.’ 2. ‘‘You may talk about 
anything you choose here except sickness, but no word in regard to disease.” 
As soon as the company gathers and the music strikes up a dozen attractive 
young women begin to serve a simple and palatable supper. This, of course, 
enhances the social spirit, but to me it means more: I attach an almost 


religious significance to eating and drinking with those I love. Twice a week, Se 
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in Emmanuel Church, on Wednesdays and Sundays, a table is spread where 
we eat together and at which every one is welcome. During this social gather- 
ing, which lasts for three-quarters of an hour, Doctor McComb stands at one lo 
end of the room and I at the other, surrounded by a laughing, happy group oF 
of people. When the crowd begins to thin the young folks frequently ask to 
be allowed to dance for a little while, a request that is willingly granted. 
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Many Have Been Benefited in Body and Mind by the Services 


HAVE taken the trouble to describe this service because I esteem it one of 
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further, to find an occupation which will not only interest them but also bring the most valuable instruments which we possess. It was not planned; it a 
oh them back to a normal and wholesome way of living, to reéstablish the broken has grown up, little by little, to meet the needs of our people. Many persons {20 
Co ties, to rekindle cold affections, in short, to lead them to a life in which they who have been examined by no doctors and who have received no personal \ 

can take pleasure because it is a life worthy of man. If there were no other treatment have been benefited in body and mind merely by attending these Wt. 

9° excuse for us to engage in this work we would find an excuse here. In a services. Others who have received long and careful treatment, and who have 3 
" church of such manifold activities as ours, reaching out as it does in so many recovered from serious disorders, have assured me that they derived as much { 
yy directions, through its services, its missions, its charities, its social under- good from the Health Conference as from any other part of their treatment. aN 
takings, place can be found for a large number of persons. During the past A young woman was brought to us about a year ago from a neighboring Ge0 ( 
K year we have found interesting employment for at least fourteen hundred State suffering from acute insomnia and manic depression. She had slept but 


persons, not all of whom by any means have been invalids. In my opinion the 
best means to lead men and women from the condition I have described is to 
interest them in others. Work, to have a therapeutic quality, must impart to 
the worker a sense of success and a sense of service. He must feel that he is 
accomplishing something that is really worth while. But as one of the most 
regrettable traits of nervous sufferers is their anti-social disposition, work 
which leads them to resume healthful social relationships is the most beneficial. 
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she scouted the idea. She had not come to go to church nor to pray. Noth- 
ing could help her. She was doomed and accursed and she wished to die. 
Nevertheless, with the feebleness of purpose which such persons often exhibit, ay 
she allowed herself to be brought to the church, and once there she became so 

intensely interested that she stood with her hand to her ear during the whole 
meeting for fear she might lose a word. She went home and slept soundly for 


irregularly and fitfully for nine months. When asked to attend our meeting ie 
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eight hours for the first time in a year. This she considered a mere coinci- ° ( 

An Average of 800 Persons Attend Our Weekly Health Conference dence, but the following Wednesday evening it occurred again, and by the 0° | 

Hise third week she was sleeping well every night. I saw this woman a few weeks | 
E ATTEMPT to effect this desirable change in two ways: through a relig- ago and found her a perfect picture of health. She had gained thirty pounds 05 

ious service adapted to nervous sufferers, which we call our Health and looked ten years younger. She told me then that during her first evening 00 

3 Conference, and through finding occupation for our patients adapted to their at the church she was aware that a change had taken place in her, and that a Re | 
strength and to our needs. As I consider both these undertakings of great sudden conviction came to her that she was going to get well. The mind is i 

importance I should like to describe what we aim at accomplishing through such a marvelous thing, its influence over the body in such conditions as these “Set | 

9° them. The Health Conference has been an essential factor of our movement | 


is so unbounded, that when it powerfully exerts itself in the right direction 
the result sometimes seems miraculous. 

A prominent New York lawyer came to consult me last winter. He was 
sleeping badly and felt on the verge of a nervous collapse. I advised him to 
try the rest cure, but he said: ‘‘I have some important cases to try during the 
next few months, and I cannot take the time.”’ I said then: ‘‘Come over here 
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from the beginning. In fact it antedates our clinics, and out of it the whole 
work has grown. It began in my study merely as a means of bringing a few 
interested friends together for prayer and for the cultivation of the spiritual life, 
but it proved so helpful to those who attended its meetings that it grew rapidly, 
and for the past year the attendance has been on an average about eight hundred 
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persons. We have planned these meetings carefully with reference to the needs for a week and I will see what we can do.”’” Hereplied: ‘‘ No, I can’t do that.” ~ 
of our people, and we have found our reward in the good they have accom- I said to him: ‘‘Then, my dear sir, what can I do for you?”’ He answered: K 
plished, in the faith they have created, and in the physical and spiritual “You can talk for one hour if you have the time.’ I pointed out to him 20 
blessings they have conferred. Just why our people enjoy them so much I have that he was wasting his nervous energy through needless tension and worry. ae 
never been able to understand, but hundreds of men and women have told me I showed him how to relax and gave him a little advice about going to sleep. 7 
that they look forward and backward to Wednesday evening all the week, and At the end of two months I was amazed to receive a letter from him: “I Paktd 
C) that they regard the hours spent in the church as among the happiest of their don’t know whether you believe in miracles. For my part I do not, or, rather, oF 
lives. As a proof of this, many persons travel hundreds of miles to attend I did not; but I am almost forced to, for from the day I sat in your big chair as 
these services. They come not only from every part of New England but, at the church I have not lost a single night’s sleep, and, far from fearing a Qo 
indeed, from the West and South. Last winter a little group of friends came collapse, I never felt stronger nor more energetic in my life.” 
over regularly from New York, leaving the city early in the afternoon and 
going back on the midnight train. A prominent New York lawyer said to me When the Human Spirit is Calm a Higher Spirit Enters Into It 0° 
after one of our meetings: ‘‘I thought the mid-week prayer-meeting was about bi = f 
as dead as the dodo bird, but there must have been a thousand persons here HE way I interpret the effect of our religious services on certain minds is Uff 
tonight.”” During the summer these services are discontinued, and the people, this: In the first place I believe profoundly in prayer. When the human OR 
of course, are aware of the fact; yet they come and gather around the door of spirit is calm and impressionable and open to all good influence, I believe that $0 
the church, and sometimes conduct a simple service for themselves on the a higher Spirit, the Spirit of all goodness, enters into us, takes possession of 


church steps. I sawa group of about forty persons standing outside the church 
a while ago, and I asked them why they came when they knew that there 
was no service. A pleasant-faced woman said to me: ‘‘ We know there is no 
service, but we like just to come and look at the church and to think of all the 
good times we have had there.” 


people good to be taken out of themselves. The service interests them. The ooh 
music soothes them. “They feel the association with other men and women and 
the electric influence that pervades a large concourse of people fired by faith 

and united by one purpose. This is what I may call a mass impression. It is Oo 
not to be confounded with a lawless and ungovernable mob spirit of strong EN 
excitement. Here there is no excitement, no fanaticism, no sensationalism, 
but earnest faith tempered by sober thought. The after-meeting supplies just 
what most of these persons so much need: a social spirit, an atmosphere of oo 
kindliness and gayety. If any one wished to convince himself of the truth of 
what I write he would only have to compare these persons as they sit in our - 
reception-room waiting their turn with the same persons in church during BSS 
the service or at the social gathering. In the one place he would see sadness, 
listlessness, absolute indifference to others; he would hear plaintive, melan- is 
choly voices. In the other he would see bright, animated faces, eager atten- so 
tion, happy smiles; he would hear pleasant voices uttering good words. 

As an example of what a sudden emotion can do, even for a very sick person, a 
let me relate the following from a personal letter. The lady of whom I write mA 
had been ill for a long time. Her neurasthenia had become chronic. Her 

Fhe 


us, and leads us in better ways. In the next place it unquestionably does these ie 
° 


These Weekly Meetings are Both Practical and Helpful 


HEN our Health Conference began it was very simple and informal. Any 

one who wished could offer prayer and take part in the discussion. But 
when we were obliged to move into the church proper we found this undesirable, 
and we now conduct the services ourselves. On one night Doctor McComb 
speaks and I conduct the service. On the next Wednesday we reverse this 
order. Our service is very simple. We begin by singing five or six familiar 
hymns, hymns that have a certain uplift and power. The singing is led bya 
small choir of trained voices, but the congregation all join in and its heartiness 
is most inspiring. Personally I have great faith in the power of music over 
sad and disturbed minds, and we make generous use of it. After the singing I 
give out the notices, of which, in a class as large as ours, there are always a 


good many. As a rule, physicians or other clergymen are present who are depression deepened from day to day and she regarded herself as destined to 


invited to say a word of greeting or encouragement. I then invariably inform suffer for life. One day, while driving through the streets of Boston, her 0° 
ihe congregation that the chief object for which we meet is prayer for our- carriage was stopped by a jam of vehicles, and glancing out of the window to 
selves and for one another, and I read in their fearing the succinct and definite see what was wrong she looked into the calm and untroubled eyes of a sweet Os 
requests for prayer which are handed to us in writing before we enter the old woman. The sight fascinated her and she thought to herself: ‘‘God must BS0 
church, urging on them to carry these desires in their hearts before God. Such love people who look like that.’”” She returned to her home and for the first 
appeals would be presented in forms like the following: ‘‘An aged woman time in three months she walked to her mirror and looked at herself. ‘‘ My HR 
who is suffering great pain asks your prayers that God may give her strength God!” she cried. ‘‘Isit possible? Can that wretch be I1?’’ She said: ‘I forced oD 
to bear her suffering and— if it be His will—that it may pass.” ‘‘A woman myself to stand and look at that dreadful face, at that contemptible and 
about to undergo a serious operation asks your prayers that she may be sus- craven figure, and I said to myself: ‘Assume a little self-respect if you do not ° 
tained and that the operation may be successful for her children’s sake.” “A possess any.’ I tried to smile, and as I did so I felt something unlock in my RY80 
man struggling against strong drink asks you to pray that he may overcome brain. I stood there for an hour or more trying to smooth out the ghastly 
his temptation.” ‘‘A young woman troubled by remorse and dread asks you lines and wrinkles and to relax the knotted muscles, and one tension after a 
. to pray that she may have the sense of God’s pardon and peace.”” These another seemed to unlock in the back of my brain. I squared my shoulders. Hoop 
prayers are spontaneous, simple and heartfelt, and they are followed with close I stood upright. I spoke in a firm tone, and as I did so the old, nameless LER 
attention and often with deep feeling. Frequently we pause for silent prayer. horror that had haunted me so long seemed to slip off. Tired out with the 


The lesson consists usually of the words of Jesus in a new translation, which 


: : . ‘ ‘ unusual effort I had made, I lay down with the calm and beautiful face of 
brings their meaning out more clearly, and which has the effect of something 











) hy the old woman still before me. Something said to me: ‘You will get well. 
that is fresh and novel. Before reciting the Apostles’ Creed I invite those to You will look like that.’ I fell into a deep sleep, and when I awoke I felt fhe 
join who can consciéntiously do so. As far as | am able to judge, these are in myself a changed being. From that day I began to mend.” _ of 
che great majority, as few lips appear to be closed. The address is short, - —_— ; : MeN 
earnest, practical, and, asa rule, it deals with matters pertaining to right NOTE —This is the second of a series of articles on The Emmanuel Movement which Doctor WSs 
ey oe pa the conduct of life. It is followed, apparently, with close atten- pic eye is writing meal Journal. In the next issue (for January) he will describe the treatment 
c ’ pers ; take > / . sme 40 RON Spices 7” ollowed for more complicated nervous diseases, morbid fears, etc. Owing to ihe pressure of Doctor 
pre * saga ep — re Lips is vi nod tay joa albert a regular duties as the rector of a large city church and of his clinical aaa it will be abso- BS 
ot, < utely impossible for him to answer any letters, much as he would like to do so. co 
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Then the Toddling Baby Boy, With Shining Morning Face, Creeping Like Snail 


This is the second of a series of drawings by Miss Smith illustrating The Seven Ages of Childhood 
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1. Thethird drawing will appear in the next number of THE JOURNAL 
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ZY FRIEND Elizabeth Payne’s studio—for studio it is, although 
fa she herself calls it ‘‘the workshop’’—is a most alluring place. 
Just a tiny tower-room it is, fourteen stories up, its gray-green 
4 walls hung with tantalizing sketches and fragments of illumina- 
tion, missal pages and cover designs, for the illuminating and 
binding of rare books is Elizabeth’s handicraft. Sometimes I call 
} her studio ‘‘ The Clearing-House of Hearts.”” For her daily work 
ousand fleeting glimpses into quiet friendships and happinesses— 
the constant perquisite of her profession. 

One November morning when I dropped in fram my own small aerie next door I 
found that a stout, severe man of fifty, whose impeccable card, I afterward learned, 
bore the name of a well-known and plutocratic banker, had preceded me. He 
desired a manuscript copy in white and silver—‘‘ Yes, a little color—rose, perhaps”’ 
—of Lady Nairn’s poem, ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal.” 

“And the title-page is to have just the title and your name?” 

‘‘Not my name; my wife’s,”’ he interposed. ‘It is for her birthday. Then I 
want a dedication, illuminated: ‘To Helen, Who—Who ——’ Ah—I believe, 
after all, that you need not include that; just leave a space, say three inches, with a 
plain gold border. I'll write that dedication in myself. I—I think perhaps she 
would prefer it that way.” 

A boyish pink brightened his cheeks as he went away. 


es 


“Lucky Helen!”’ I remarked pensively, and there I halted. For the next 
customer was standing shvly on the threshold. 
She was a gentle old woman, well past seventy, but still lovely to look upon, and 
full of a dear, appealing charm, like a wistful child. And for all her overwhelming 
elegance of attire, her sweep of silks, the sables that sheathed her from shoulders to 
feet, she was yet such a little, deprecating figure that I owned a hungry longing to 
slip across and tuck a capable arm around her slender shoulders till she should feel 
more at home. 
“This is Miss Payne—the Miss Payne who binds books?”’ she said with half- 
frightened friendliness and a tremulous pink flickering in her soft, withered cheek. 
““Yes, Iam Miss Payne. You wished to have something rebound?” 
‘‘N—not exactly.””. She sat down obediently in the low chair which Elizabeth 
drew up. Her little fingers grasped the arm nervously, and the dim arbutus-pink 
brightened in her cheek; she hesitated, picking her words. ‘‘1—my name is Mrs. 
Chandler, Mrs. Rufus Chandler. I make my home with my daughter, Mrs. 
Cortlandt Ford-Benedict. Perhaps you know her ?”’ 
Elizabeth nodded. 
“‘T am planning my Christmas gifts. I—I wished to have three copies, lettered 
by hand, of a—a poem. They are to be my Christmas gifts to my children, so I 
wanted them to be real pretty.’’ She was flushing and paling by turns as she 
stumbled through her explanation. I wondered at her painful embarrassment 
over so simple a matter. 
“T’ll be very glad to undertake this for you,” returned Elizabeth promptly. 
‘‘Have you a copy of the poem at hand? Thank you. I'll just glance through it. 
Then I can suggest some scheme of decoration.” 
She bent over the closely-written pages. The little old lady watched her with 
waiting, anxious eyes. She had draws off her long, costly gloves, and her veined, 
little hands, like shrunken rose-petals, lay in her lap; the worn thread of her 
wedding ring glinted faintly. Her hands were worn, too; the small joints and 
delicate knuckles bore the ineffaceable marks of labor. Dainty and sweet as she 
was her splendid clothes were obviously not of her own choosing. From quietly- 
sumptuous French bonnet to exquisite suéde shoe, every detail had undoubtedly 
been selected and urged upon her by some young, strong, domineering hand. To be 
sure, there had been affection as well as insistence in this dictation. And yet 

‘Can you really make a book out of it? Will it—will it—do?’’ She leaned 
forward, fairly palpitating with eagerness. 
‘““Yes, it ought to work up into a very attractive little gift,” said Elizabeth, 
considering. ‘‘It’s a dear little poem, and very sweetly written.” 
‘Is it?’’ whispered Mrs. Chandler with a quick, indrawn breath. Her faded eyes 
lit with starry sparkles. ‘‘Is it actually good enough to—to print?” 
‘‘Why, yes, to be sure.”” Elizabeth was fumbling through a pile of cover designs. 
‘“Now, how shall we plan the make-up? A different leather and an individual 
design for each copy ?”’ 

‘‘T—I don’t know.”” Mrs. Chandler gazed at her, flushed, softly radiant. ‘‘ You 
don’t know how glad I am that it will really do!” 

‘‘Assuredly it will. Why not? Now, do you want the author’s name inscribed 
on the cover, or just on the title-page? And who is the author, by-the-way? I don’t 
recall reading that poem before.” 





My little old lady shrank and stammered at the question like a frightened child. 
Then she caught my eye, and the stars in her own eyes deepened into a shy glow. 
“I’m almost ashamed to tell it,” she confessed. ‘‘But—I thought maybe the 
children would like it. So I wrote it—myself.”’ 

‘““You wrote it yourself! Why, what a lovely thing to do!” 

““Yes. All fall I’ve been thinking and thinking what I could give them for 
Christmas. Somehow they always seem to have everything! I wanted so to make 
them some gift that should be all my own. And, half in fun, I tried to write some 
little verses; and before I knew it I had thought of—of this.’’ Her voice dropped 
with a sudden, grave sweetness. ‘It’s just the story of the way we used to work 
together, the children and I, those years after their father died. We were so 
happy together! And they’ve always been such good children to me! They all 
accomplish so much and do so much good in the world, and I’ve never seemed to 
accomplish anything. But I thought, maybe this once, I could do something that 
will please them. That is, if you really think this will do ——” 

“*Tf this will do?’ It’s beautiful!’’ Elizabeth’s voice was very emphatic and 
very sweet. “‘l am more pleased than I can tell you that you are willing to intrust 
it to me.” 

Mrs: Chandler’s face grew luminous. ‘‘I am so glad!"’ She leaned back with a 
happy sigh. ‘‘ Now if just the children will like them—I can’t ask anything more! 
My oldest son, my Robert, ought to have the most beautiful copy. He was only 
twelve years old when his father died, but he worked in the fields all that summer, 
and did a man’s work, too. I want his book to be the best of all. Yet Henry’s 
ought to be just as fine, for Henry—oh, I never could have managed without 
Henry. He was just nine that year, and a delicate boy. But he took all the care 
of Baby Lucy, and worked about the house like a woman; he even learned to cook 
and mend. When I'd come home—I taught our district school, you know—he’d 
have the house all clean and warm and a hot supper ready, and even my dry shoes 
set to warm, if I’d had to walk home through rain or snow. It was a three-mile 
walk, but it was level roads, so that wasn’t bad. And Henry was always so loving and 
tender to me! Henry’s book surely ought to be the best. Though there’s Lucy, too 
—my little Lucy! She was like a light in the house. I couldn’t have faced that first 
year alone without her. And her book ought to be the most beautiful book of all!” 

‘“‘We'll make each one just a little prettier than the other two,” said Elizabeth, 
gravely smiling. She brought out sheet after sheet of ivory parchment and rolls of 
fragrant leather. Mrs. Chandler listened to her suggestions with eager pleasure. 

In the midst of her happy calculations a curt tap sounded at the door. A majes- 
tical footman, in the Ford-Benedict livery, filled the narrow entrance. Mrs. 
Chandler gave a guilty little start. 

‘* Madam wished me to inquire whether your errand would be concluded shortly,” 
announced the majestical one. 
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hen Mlother was a Poet 


A Christmas Story by Katharine Holland Brown 


LH Author of “The Mother of the Island,” ‘the “Juliana” Stories, etc. 
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“Certainly, Peters; I’m coming down right away.’”’ Mrs. Chandler sprang up, 
fluttering. ‘‘Dear me, I hope Lucy doesn’t suspect anything. I wouldn’t spoil 
this surprise for my little Lucy for anything in the world!” 

Elizabeth and I glanced at each other as she left the room. ‘Fancy the magnif- 
icent Mrs. Ford-Benedict as anybody’s ‘my little Lucy’!” said Elizabeth. 

Suddenly Mrs. Chandler came hurrying back. ‘‘Oh, Miss Payne!”’ The shy 
color burned hot in her cheeks. ‘‘ You will think me most careless. But—I 
neglected to ask the—the cost.” 

“The books? Oh—two dollars apiece,” said Elizabeth placidly. 
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I gasped. Two dollars! When ten dollars would not cover even the gold-work 
and the illuminating! 

“That will be six dollars for the three books, then.’’ Mrs. Chandler brightened 
with childlike relief; evidently she had felt a little dread of the possible expenditure. 
“I do thank you, Miss Payne, for your kindness and patience. And may I come in 
sometimes, maybe, and see how the books are getting on?” 

“Do,” urged Elizabeth. ‘‘I shall love to have you.”’ She took Mrs. Chandler 
to the elevator. As she reéntered the studio her manner was a shade defiant. 

‘Elizabeth Payne, are you quite daft?” I demanded. ‘‘Six dollars for three 
hand-made, parchment copies, when you always charge thirty for one—and well 
worth the thirty they are, at that!” 

‘Now, Matilda, that will do. It would spoil all her pleasure in her gifts if she 
dreamed how much time and money they represent.” 

‘‘But her daughter can give her any allowance she could ask, and, Elizabeth, this 
work means your bread and butter. You can’t afford ——” 

‘But her daughter is not buying these books. And I’m not going to wreck all her 
little happy secrets by making her feel that she has been extravagant.” 

I subsided. Elizabeth may be, as she boasts, no sentimentalist. But behind that 
front of serene detachment you'll find a heart of tender understanding. 

‘‘What is the poem like, Elizabeth ?”’ 

“You read it for yourself.’”” Elizabeth laid it in my hands. 

“Is it really poetry?” 

‘It’s music, not poetry,” said Elizabeth briefly. 

I glanced down the close-written pages—just a handful of little verses, the story 
of their years of struggle—‘‘ the children and I’’—of her long, brave fight to hold her 
little flock together, to give her sons and the baby Lucy their own chance in the 
world. Elizabeth had put it well; for all the sorrow underlying the story it was 
sheer music. The harmony of secure love and deep content thrilled through even 
the pathos of the short, quiet tale. Round it, in loving iteration, her children’s 
names were woven, like pearls upon her rosary— Robert, Henry, Lucy, tenderly 
over and over. And yet one more, of which she had not spoken, “‘ My Philip.” 

‘Philip?’ Who can Philip be?” I wondered. But the poem told nothing more. 

Mrs. Chandler came often, and hovered over desk and work-table like a breath of 
orchard air. With all her child-heart she exulted in these mysterious hours in our 
small tower. And to watch Elizabeth at her work, to see her own poem, her one real 
‘‘accomplishment,” as she gravely referred to it, taking on lovely form before her 
eyes, was her unending joy. 

Elizabeth is always painstaking; but never has she put more scrupulous pains 
upon her work than she gave to those three copies. The first for the eldest son, the 
helper, ‘‘ My Robert,’’ now a famous surgeon, Dean of the School of Medicine in a 
great Eastern university, was brown and gold. Massed golden wheat-ears wreathed 
the cover of warm, brown Spanish leather; golden arabesques framed each stanza 
in luminous traceries. The copy for Henry, the second son, was designed in exquisite 
dim tones of green. A single stalk of pussy-willow glimmered across the cover; 
threads of silver, woven into a border fine as cobweb, bound each page. We had 
long known of the second son as the most brilliant—and the most merciless--lawyer 
of his day. Yet our unflattering estimate of his character seemed somehow inade- 
quate, in the light of the little mother’s adoring phrase, ‘‘ And Henry was always so 
loving and tender to me! I never could have managed without Henry.” 

aR 

But the copy for the daughter, the intimidating Mrs. Ford-Benedict, ‘‘ my little 
Lucy,” was Elizabeth’s pride. Its leathern cover was powdery gray, the gray velvet 
of a baby grape-leaf, showered with tiny buds of apple-blossoms. No borders 
decked the ivory pages; but here and there, as though blown from the stems of the ~ 


verses themselves, lay a rosy petal, a half-curled, silky, green leaf. ) 
“It doesn’t seem as if these lovely things could be mine to give,’”’ said Mrs. Z) 
Chandler softly. She sat at Elizabeth’s elbow, watching every touch with shining 


eyes. ‘I’ve always done such common, every-day things, just bread and butter and 4 3 
buttons, for my children. And now to think that I can give them—this!” \ 

The telephone rang. Elizabeth was besought to come to a neighboring studio, 
there to pass judgment upon a critical bit of stained glass. 4 

As she went away Mrs. Chandler stooped again over the books. A curious shadow (t 
dimmed her gentle face. ‘‘There’s just one disappointment,” she said musingly. 
‘Tf only there were to be four books—not three!” 

‘‘There ought to be one more?” I whispered. 

‘‘Just one more.” Her soft eyes dimmed. ‘For my little Philip; but he only 
stayed with us till he was twelve. He was only five when his father died, and he was 
the loveliest and dearest of all my children. But sometimes I’d look at him and 
almost wish that he had slipped away with his father. For my little Philip was 
blind. Oh, my little, dear, patient son! Robert and Henry and Philip and Lucy!” 
Her voice swung tenderly through the chaplet of beloved names. ‘‘ We were so 
proud of them, and we planned such great things for them all! But then the 
War came, and after the War it was all different, somehow. Their father came 
home all-tired out, and soon he had a long sickness. Then, before he was able to 
work again, Philip was born; and two years later Lucy came. And their father 
worked too hard, trying to provide for us all, and when the fever seized him the 
second time he couldn’t fight it a day. We had the farm, of course, but it was ry 
heavily in debt. For a while I didn’t know which way toturn. But the directors 
gave me the school, and Robert and I managed to hold the farm. I’d get up and A 
feed the animals and help him milk, mornings. Sometimes he’d be so sound asleep, m: 
poor little man, that I couldn’t bear to wake him. I’d just tuck him in and slip out 
and do the chores myself, although it always made him cry, he’d be so angry when he 
found out. Then I’d leave the little ones and the house to Henry and go on to school. 

“‘Evenings were our good time, though. Then they’d sit around my chair and say 
their lessons. They had to work daytimes, instead of going to school,’ but I was 
bound they should learn something, so I’d study with them every night, though ") 
sometimes we'd have to keep pinching each other to stay awake. Lucy would be 4 
asleep in her cradle by the fireplace, and Philip would be curled up on my knee, his 9 
fingers pressed against my mouth—I told you he was blind. And—and he couldn’t 
hear, either, my poor little man; nor speak. Yet he was the quickest, the brightest 
of them all. | 

‘“‘In those days we'd never heard of schools for the dumb or the blind. But when 
Robert was sixteen and Henry thirteen I sold the farm and moved into town, so the 
boys could go to the academy. I rented a big house on ’Cademy Hill and took 
students to board; the boys helped me nights and Saturdays. And there I heard of 
an old doctor, who lived on his great farm fourteen miles from town, and who had a 
dumb son he had taught to read people’s lips, even strangers’, and to talk with his 
hands, and even to make some sounds like words. So one day I borrowed a horse \ 
and wagon and took Philip out tohim. Philip was nine then. I'll never forget his lp 
little scared clutch on my neck when I lifted him up and put him into the old man’s @ 
arms. And then 
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Wilhelmina’s Chalet, and on the Left the House Which She Herself Built 
At the Age of 


Twelve in Naval 
Cadet’s Dress 


On Her Fourteenth Birthday 


Groucating Mithelmina to be a Queen 


The Delightful Narrative of the Training of a Royal Child 
By E. Saxton Winter 


EDITOR’S NOTE— Miss Winter was for ten years English governess to Wilhelmina, the present Queen of the Netherlands. In three articles, 
of which this is the second, we see how a little girl destined to rule over a nation was trained — how the difficult feat of allowing full play to 
the natural instincts of a Queen-girl was managed, yet how the other fact was never lost sight of: that she must some day rule as a Queen. 





PROMISE had been extract- 
ed from the Queen-Regent 
by the Emperor of Germany 
that her Majesty, accom- 
panied by the Queen, would 
visit him at Potsdam some 
aa time during the summer of 
1892. When royalty is away from home, 
traveling incognito, very amusing things hap- 
pen. On the way to Potsdam we stopped at 
Strasburg to see the great Cathedral. Of 
course the world-famous clock, which stands 
in the south transept, behind large, wrought- 
iron gates, was minutely studied, and the 
guide (quite unaware that he was addressing 
royalty) glibly poured forth volumes of infor- 
mation upon its mathematical construction, 
and graphically described the appearance, 
at regular intervals, of the twelve Apostles 
saluting Christ, and the Angel of Death strik- 
ing the hours. He concluded his oration by Ge 
stating that ‘‘though it was all probably too : i , N CONSEQUENCE of the lateness of the 
difficult for the little girl (the Queen) to | 
understand, it would perhaps amuse her to 
see the figures appear when noon struck. If dom and comfort, the Emperor and Empress 
so,”’ he ended, ‘‘she had better wait.” 4 dined with their royal guests ‘‘en famille.” 
The little girl did wait, and was amused. ae a The various high Court dignitaries were 
extremely anxious to be helpful and friendly 
to the foreign suites, and the pressing good 
nature of the gentleman who led me to the 
table caused me an awkward five minutes at 
the start. Occasionally, by way of prudence 
and convenience, I carried some of the most 
valuable of the Queen's jewels in a very small, 
unpretentious-looking handbag, rather than 
leave them to the care of the maids. I had 
adopted this plan on the journey to Potsdam, 
and my little bag had a priceless rope of pearls 
and other jewels representing a fabulous sum. 
Being ushered at once into the dining-room I 
had no choice but to take the jewels with me, 
but my bag was evidently distasteful to the 
orderly mind of my stiffly-stayed and uni- 


atmosphere and choking dust Owing to the 
late arrival of the train it was necessary to 
make the most of ourselves by changing 
traveling costumes for best bibs and tuckers 
on the train. What an exhausting process it 
is to dress for a State occasion in the narrow 
compartment of a railway carriage traveling 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour, with a plenti- 
ful supply of tunnels and innumerable curves. 
But all this was a delight to the young Queen. 

The two Queens were received by the 
Emperor and Empress—surrounded by the 
many royal personages who lived in Potsdam 
or Berlin—with great ceremony. When the 
usual interchange of greetings and presenta- 
tions had been made the Queen-Regent 
escorted by the Emperor, and Queen 
Wilhelmina by the Empress, inspected the 
guard of honor mounted at the railway station 
and then drove to the New Palace. 








hour dinner was served soon after our 
arrival at the palace, and, for the sake of free- 


HERE is, of course, a splendid outlook 

from the tower of Strasburg Cathedral, 
and the young Queen decided, with youthful 
energy, that ‘‘it would be lovely to go up to 
the top,’’ so we duly presented ourselves at 
the little office at its base and applied for 
tickets of admission. 

A small charge is made for every visitor 
desirous of making the climb, and children 
under twelve years pay half price. It is 
needless to say that such concessions were 
never taken advantage of for the Queen, but 
the seller of tickets was honest and demanded, 
in French: ‘‘ How old is the little girl?’”’ No 
reply being forthcoming he addressed him- 








self directly to the Queen: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, 
how old are you?”’ She, half annoyed at his 
persistency and not following its drift, tried 
to pass the turnstile. But the custodian in- 
terfered and once more reiterated his inquiry. 
3y this time we were all more or less upset, 





Se 


formed neighbor. In fact, so persistent was 
he in his offers to relieve me of its care that, 
had I been of a suspicious turn of mind, I 
might have thought him possessed of a 
knowledge of its contents and an irresistible 
desire to purloin them. ‘To end discussion of 


and the Queen’s aide-de-camp tried to explain the matter I resorted to a practical demon- 
that Mademoiselle’s age was not a matter of Wilhelmina in the Native Costume Given Her by Her People of Friesland stration and sat on the bag, which still further 
any consequence. Evidently the explanation mystified my cavalier. 
failed to be comprehended, for, in admitting us through the barrier, the old man Of course there were a great many State and official functions connected with the 
muttered (while throwing a look of commiseration at the Queen): ‘Poor child, she visit, but at these it was arranged that the young Queen Wilhelmina would not 
cannot understand French.” assist. Her preference was naturally to be able to join in the games and outdoor 
This was adding insult to injury with a vengeance, and as soon as we were out of | exercises of the Emperor’s children. It was a new experience for them to be in 
earshot ‘‘ Mademoiselle,’’ who spoke French as easily as her own language, was touch with a child-Queen, and they evidently regarded her at first as some strange 
subjected to a good amount of chaffing at the hands of all of us. phenomenon which had to be treated with a certain reverence. The shyness quickly 
We traveled to Potsdam on one of those hot, airless days by which early summer — wore off, however, and in a short while all the children were excellent friends. 
likes occasionally to test human vanity and temper. Long before the destination The Crown Prince and the Princes Eitel Fritz and Adelbert, though younger than 
was reached one and all were suffering acutely from protracted inaction in astifling the Queen, were near enough of an age to be companionable to each other, and 




















The Young Wilhelmina Riding With Miss Winter and the Riding-Master The Litthe Queen—in the Centre —Out for Her First Skating Lesson 
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they generally spent a portion of the morning and afternoon together. The Princes 
were allowed to join the Queen and me (without the restriction of their tutors) in 
our wanderings through the Royal Park, and it was a great joy to the two elder boys 
to drive us in their own little carriage and introduce us to their favorite haunts. 


She Romps and Plays With the German Princes 


N ONE particular afternoon, when the “grown-ups”’ were carrying outa stately 
program in Berlin, the young people remained behind and we had a fine time. 
After a delightful drive through the park we returned to the palace and reassembled in 
the ‘‘ playroom” of the young Princes. This was a most ideal room tor its purpose: 
huge in size, very lofty, and fitted with almost as many appliances for muscular 
development as a recognized gymnasium. } 

Righteously following the example of their father, the German Princes decided 
that the fun should begin with a military review. Queen Wilhelmina was to take the 
salute, and for this purpose occupied a very commanding position in the centre of 
the room, surrounded by an enormous imaginary staff composed of distinguished 
men—men who were evidently so overcome with shy embarrassment as to lack 
courage to show themselves to the eyes of ordinary mortals. 

Then regiments were to march past; how many were decided upon I do not know, 
but quite an impossible number—for it was asserted by the youthful organizers that 
an event of such prodigious importance as a review by a real child-Queen would 
afterward be cited among those great episodes which constitute contemporary 
history. The Crown Prince, his two brothers and I were each to represent many 
people at the same time, and were expected in turn to take command of our par- 
ticular regiments, lead them past the saluting point, join the staff mustered around 
the Queen during their inspection, and follow our troops in their rear. 

There seemed to be absolutely no limit whatever to the number of companies or 
regiments that were marching, and as they followed each other in quick succession 
the whole entertainment proved decidedly exhausting to me, although, of course, to 
the children it was exhilarating. Youthful enthusiasm and fervor increased with 
every salute, and the pace grew decidedly strong. I begged in vain to be relieved of 
my command, but the Imperial mind refused to countenance desertion and felt 
most magnanimous in suggesting that I “‘ might join the cavalry and rest that way.” 

The great feature of ‘‘that way’ was continuous prancing, kicking, snorting, 
pirouetting in fantastic evolutions, accompanied by a terrific rise in temperature. 

Meantime the little lady for whose special benefit the whole demonstration 
was made began decidedly to chafe under the restriction of solemn dignity thrust 
upon her by the post of henor to which she was assigned. She keenly realized that 
much more fun was to be extracted by rapidly advancing with the troops than by 
watching them file past, so she suddenly fled from her staff without any warning of 
her intentions, and seizing hold of a helmet and sword joined the wild romp. That 
pleased the Imperial soldiers tremendously, and no soldiers ever worked harder to 


those delivered to university students, the matter in hand being clearly and co:- 
cisely demonstrated in a manner which enabled Her Majesty to gain intelligent 
knowledge and develop her own reasoning powers. 

One might imagine that with this enlargement of her studies and knowledge the 
interest of the young Queen in her doll ‘‘children” might lessen. But not so. 
Not only did she retain her sweet, childish interest in these ‘‘ children,”’ but, indeed, 
it seemed to deepen. The more advanced her own intellectual work became the 
more did the Queen become, in turn, exercised in her mind over the education of 
her own ‘‘family,”’ and was seriously impressed with the desirability of providing 
the ‘‘children”’ with a governess whose experience and general demeanor should 
impress these little ones. 

As soon as this desire became known to the Queen-Regent Her Majesty’s invent- 
ive mind conceived the idea of having a large doll especially made, which, as far as 
possible, should represent (when compared to the diminutive proportions of the 
other dolls) a grown-up lady and satisfy the requirements of the moment. The 
order was intrusted to a well-known firm in Paris and immediately put in hand. 

The lady’s arrival created an immense sensation and surprise to the whole 
‘‘family,” and, judging by the very open-eyed astonishment with which her charges 
regarded her, the enterprise promised to be a grand success. It only remained to be 
seen whether the respect would outlive familiarity. 

“Mademoiselle” was, in every sense of the word, a true Parisian. She was evi- 
dently well informed upon all matters pertaining to Court etiquette, thoroughly 
capable of directing the education of sham royalties, and appeared to be generally 
well-equipped for her forthcoming campaign. She had most beautiful hair, dressed 
somewhat elaborately, and her entire trousseau bore traces of the taste and care 
which had characterized the selection of each garment. In the fervor of novelty, 
during the first weeks of possession, the Queen was constantly wishing to readjust 
the hair or change the clothing of this good lady, but the task was arduous and the 
amount of time and patience required for the operation quite formidable. Parisian 
corsets apparently enable gowns to be fitted with marvelous exactitude, and the 
number of tiny hooks and eyes which figured on ‘‘ Mademoiselle’s” clothing was 
quite prodigious. The inevitable followed. A resolution was passed that since the 
lady was so very fastidious about her dressing and took so long in accomplishing it, 
she was to be relegated to my care. 

After a month or two, however, ‘‘ Mademoiselle’s”’ incompetence to deal with the 
situation being proved, she was asked to resign her post. But a successor was soon 
forthcoming—only in her turn to be found hopelessly incapable of maintaining order 
among the unruly brood. So ‘‘ Mesdemoiselles” and ‘‘ Frauleins” of various pecu- 
liarities were admitted in rapid succession to the intimacy of the ‘‘children’s’”’ life, 
and, in order that the game might be the more real, it became imperative to alter 
the style of hair-dressing and change the toilette on all such new appointments. 


The Litthe Queen Takes Up Dancing and Skating 














do themselves credit than we did that afternoon, and though I received no com menda- 
tion I really felt that, for a veteran recruited from the reserves, I, too, had passed # ORDER to avoid any of that awkward self-consciousness often observable when W/E 
through the army manceuvres with distinct credit. girls are throwing out rapid growth of limb, the Queen-Regent had engaged the 

There is an old saying that ‘“‘a change of work is as good as play,” and the chil- — services of an experienced lady, who was to come from Brussels once a week during 
dren evidently believed that a change of physical exercise was as good as repose, the winter months to give the Queen a course of dancing lessons and calisthenic ly 


for they declared that the best way to cool down and rest was to play either Hide- exercises. To add to their attractiveness the Queen-Regent invited one or twogirls, 8 

and-Seek or Blind Man’s Buff. The young Princes were extremely anxious that the | whose parents were attached to the Court, to join the class. D4 

finale of their entertainment should be crowded with success, and so they went and It was a genuine pleasure to the Queen to have other girls of her own age taking on 
enlisted the services of their young uncle, Prince Gunther, of Schleswig-Holstein, part in her lessons. The dancing-mistress knew her art well, and had a happy E } 
their tutors and some ladies of the Court. The games gave immense pleasure and — knack of combining the interest and energy of her pupils in a judicious mixture of \ | 





were continued till some one announced that ‘‘tea was ready.” 

The weather was magnificent during the whole of the visit, and with the children 
continually inventing some new game in which they could all participate the days, 
to them, passed all too soon and the visit came to a close. 


The Young Queen is Presented With a Famous Costume 


E HAD no sooner returned home than it was decided that the Queens were to 
visit the two northern provinces of the Netherlands, namely Friesland and 
Groningen. Of course it necessarily followed that the ordinary schoolroom routine 
was somewhat disorganized. The heat was unusually severe for the earliness of the 
season, but by the motherly care of the Queen- Regent various means were adopted 
for keeping the Queen’s study delightfully cool and shady, hence work was done at 
every available opportunity without any excess of effort or fatigue. 

Early in June the Queens, attended by a large suite, left for Friesland. The women 
of that province (of every grade of society) had subscribed to a public fund for the 
presentation to the young Queen Wilhelmina of a complete costume such as the 
women of Friesland wear. This is the costume in which the young Queen was 
photographed, and it became, and still is, the best-known photograph of her in 
existence. It is shown on the preceding page. 

This costume consisted of a charming little satin frock of a delicate gray tint — 
just such a texture as was worn by Quaker ladies before they relinquished their 
delightfully-prim fashions—a very fine lace apron and fichu, a beautiful gold chate- 
laine, a black velvet satchel, handsomely mounted in gold, shoes with massive 
buckles, a necklace of garnets, and a complete headdress. The latter is, of itself, a 
most complicated affair, and its adjustment a veritable science. First, the hair has 
to be closely and evenly laid over the head and kept in position by a fine cambric 
cap, tied tightly in such a manner as to hide completely all the growth of hair 
around the brow and neck; over this is worn a black silk cap, and this, in its turn, is 
hidden by the ‘‘headcase”’ or helmet of pure gold, which must fit the head with 
great exactness, since it has to be sprung into position. The helmet holds in place a 
very beautiful crescent-shaped ornament, thickly studded with diamonds, which, 
inserted near the temple, extends across the forehead. Finally, over the ‘‘ head- 
case” is placed a very transparent lace cap with dainty frills, which are caught 
back from the temples and held in place by jeweled pins. 

In spite of the great heat and weight of this remarkable headgear the Friesians 
are exceedingly proud of it, and it is no uncommon thing to see the provincial 
grandes dames wearing it in conjunction with elegant modern gowns. 

The Queen was extremely happy with the beautiful gift, and as Her Majesty was 
to attend some races two days after the presentation it was decided that she should 
on that occasion appear in national dress. 

The race-course was some distance from the Governor’s house, where the Queens 
were stopping, and, the weather being gloriously fine, immense crowds of people 
had collected all along the route to greet the Queens as they passed. 

The quaint costume made the Queen look even younger than her eleven years, 
though the long, straight skirt appeared to give her greater height. The public, 
accustomed as it was to see its adored Sovereign in white frock and feathered hat, 
failed at first to grasp the situation, but it needed only a few minutes for the news 
to be wafted onward that the Queen was driving to the races in her Fries costume. 

The enthusiasm of the people was tremendous—almost overpowering—and the 
most callous onlooker could not fail to have been deeply impressed by the universal 
demonstrations of affection and loyalty which evidently bound Queen and people 
together by ties of comprehensive sympathy. One must live with Dutch people 
to realize and appreciate fully the marvelous devotion they feel for the House of 
Orange. I can only compare it to some old religion, which they would consider 
desecrated by the slightest wavering of adherence to the objects of its worship, and 
in certain cases it amounts almost to fanaticism. 

The Queen herself was highly pleased, and thought it a delightful experience to 
go among her people dressed as they were dressed, and she bore the heat and dis- 
comfort of her headdress throughout the whole afternoon with a glad heart and a 
smiling face. 


Though Her Lessons are Harder She Still Loves Her Dolls 


GREAT impetus was given to the Queen's lessons by the appointment of two 
professors from the universities of Leyden and Utrecht, who were to give Her 
Majesty lectures—one on national Dutch history, the other on general history. 
The Queen, ever eager to gain fresh knowledge, started this new work with enthusi- 
asm. Her Majesty had none of those opportunities for shirking work or wandering 
attention which are possible to children who work in numbers and who are thereby 
able to evade study of details. For the Queen it was a case of one pupil to one pro- 
fessor for each special subject. The lectures were given on the same principle as 
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such charming dances as the minuet, gavotte and pavane with modern waltzes, 
while the dancing itself was always supplemented by Spanish exercises, to encourage 
lissomeness of body and grace of movement. The girls managed to extract a good 
bit of amusement out of those lessons, and the friendships thus formed have stood 
the test of time and growth into womanhood. 

During the winter seasons Queen Emma had encouraged her daughter to skate, 
and though the young Queen was not by any means a finished skater, she wel- 
comed keenly the spell of frost which enabled her, during a part of the winter, 
to gain greater assurance and ease on the ice. 

There was only a very small pond in the palace garden, so a goodly expanse of 
ice in the near neighborhood of the House in the Woods was reserved for the use 
of the Queen, and here all the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, together with 
their sons and daughters, were invited by the Queen-Regent and welcomed by her 
child. And they certainly had happy times! The Queen was always the first to 
propose a good chase, and it was a real joy to watch the enthusiasm with which 
she entered into all the fun. 


She Plays a Trick on Her Governess 


N THE Netherlands, Saint Nicholas Eve (December fifth) is a date of great 

importance and festivity. As it is an occasion upon which no respect is shown 
for either age, failings or peculiar idiosyncrasies of the recipients of anonymous gifts 
(the parcels coming direct from Saint Nicholas!), there is much amusement in the 
unpacking, and unlimited scope for ingenuity on the part of those who desire to call 
friendly attention to tiresome habits, unconsciously acquired, or who have old 
scores to settle. 

I really think the Queen must have broken the record of all Dutch children in her 
keen enjoyment of this national féte. Her Majesty never took me into her confi- 
dence on these occasions, but some of her preparations and deep-laid schemes for 
mystifying those whom she desired to trick commenced some weeks in advance, 
and she was aided and abetted in such plots by the coGperation of her mother. 

It is universally understood that however severely one’s susceptibilities may be 
attacked, or one’s little weaknesses ridiculed, such a thing as resentment or ill- 
temper would be considered quite unpardonable. 

The Queen was just as anxious to receive such surprises as to send them, and would 
have been bitterly disappointed had she not done so. The Queen-Regent consid- 
ered it very wholesome for her child to learn early in life how ‘‘to give and take,” 
and it became a habit for those ladies who were intimately connected with the Court 
to exercise their powers of imagination in playing tricks on the young Queen. 

Space does not allow me to write of the many clever devices invented for my 
special benefit, but I cannot resist relating one which stirred my wrath and thereby 
immensely gratified the Queen, who cited it as having been a tremendous success. 

After one or two experiences of the Dutch manner for celebrating the Eve of 
Saint Nicholas I grew quite wise and prided myself on the alertness and suspicion 
with which I received all questionable-looking communications and parcels. The 
Queen had observed this, and determined to resort to other measures to trap me. 

The afternoon’s work was over, the last professor had left, and I rushed up to 
my room to dress quickly for dinner. At the door of my sitting-room I was con- 
fronted by a footman, who informed me that a large wooden case had arrived from 
Amsterdam, by rail, to my address, that it had been placed in my room, and the 
men who had brought it from the station were waiting below, in the porter’s lodge, 
for payment of the twelve florins charged for transit and delivery. 

‘“There’s some mistake. I’m expecting nothing from Amsterdam, and I shall 
certainly not pay twelve florins” (equivalent to five dollars) ‘‘for anything sent on 
approval,” I said. 

On opening the door I was annoyed to find a huge packing-case, about five feet 
square, and apparently of considerable weight, placed in such a manner across the 
entrance that it was quite impossible to advance more than a couple of yards into 
the room. My indignation vented itself in reproving the man-servant for his 
stupidity in having had a thing of such dimensions put in a sitting-room at all, and 
for so completely blocking the way. 

It isno uncommon thing for tradespeople to send samples of their wares to Court 
officials in the hope of securing their recommendation in higher quarters, but 
such consignments are, of course, invariably returned to their owners, minus an order. 
On examining the packing-case I saw that it had undoubtedly been dispatched by a 
big firm in Amsterdam, and, believing it to be some new mode of advertisement, 
ordered it to be returned to the railway-man with the message that I declined to 
receive it. The whole affair had delayed me a good bit, and it became necessary to 
make the most of the short time that remained before dinner 

Five minutes later came a loud knocking on my bedroom door, accompanied by 
the announcement that the men below positively refused either to leave the palace 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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“A Score of Young Men Were All Trying to Talk to Him at Once, and the Scene Around Him Resembled a Miniature Riot” 


A @bvristmas Corner in Girls 


By Elliott Flower, Author of “Policeman Flynn,” “The Spoilsmen,” ete. 


Drawing by George Brehm 





—~ Og phat surrendered his coat and hat to the attendant, 
CS yr ma Forsyth turned to Tom Wilkinson. ‘‘What next?” he asked. 

“Nothing, just now,’ returned Wilkinson. ‘Later, 
when the auction begins, you may buy a girl.” 

‘I may what?” Forsyth’s astonishment was, perhaps, 
excusable, for he had given the Christmas Eve Auction 
Dance no particular thought until Wilkinson caught him 
at his club and assured him that it was a novelty. 
Forsyth, like all exceedingly rich young men, was always 
looking for novelties in the entertainment line. 

: eed «©6C 8 YOU may buy a girl,’ repeated Wilkinson. 
you read the slip that came with your invitation?” 

“No, because I had no thought of coming,” explained Forsyth. ‘‘ Somebody 
stung me for five dollars for a ticket, and then you caught me in an unguarded 
moment and made me come. But be serious, Tom; what kind of game is this?” 

‘“Serious!”’ exclaimed Wilkinson. ‘‘ There isn’t anything much more serious than 
buying girls, is there?” 

“But you can’t really buy 

“You can do anything in the name of charity.” 

Forsyth turned on his friend sharply. ‘‘Quit your fooling, 
‘Tell me the truth about this or I'll go back to the club.” 

‘Oh, very well,” laughed Wilkinson; ‘‘ you have to bid for your partner, and the 
money goes to charity. That’s what they mean by an Auction Dance.” 

‘‘T see,”’ said Forsyth slowly. ‘‘ Now I understand why you told me to bring my 
checkbook.” 

“Right, Dicky, right. 

“Oh, will they?”’ Forsyth resented this. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” bantered Wilkinson. 
put blinders on your eyes.” 

““T won't bid,” repeated Forsyth stubbornly. “I'll watch the game, just to raise 
their expectations, but I won't bid. I’m no easy mark.” 

‘All right,’’ returned Wilkinson cheerfully. ‘‘Come on out and watch.” 














“Didn't 


” 


Tom!” he exclaimed 


And they’ll sting you, too.” 
“Well, (Il fool ’em: I won’t bid 


“You can’t help bidding unless you 


” 
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Forsyth followed his friend as far as the ballroom door, but refused to go beyond 
that. He could see and hear from there, he said, and he would take no chances ot 
being held up in some unexpected way. There was a stand, evidently for the auc- 
tioneer, at the far end of the room, and several of the patronesses were seated just 
back of it. The two men talking to them were unquestionably managing the affair 

“You can always bet on old Reggles getting into the limelight,’ Forsyth 
commented, ‘‘and Payson is a good understudy for him, but you don’t see them 
putting up any of their own money.” It was a brilliant scene, but he was in no 
humor to appreciate it. ‘‘ Nice little confidence game you tried to work on me,” he 
said; ‘but, I tell you again, I won't bid.” 

‘*Of course you will, Dicky,” returned Wilkinson 
yet, but when fs 

‘“What do you mean by that?” 

‘“Oh, there’s always some girl a fellow would rather not let other fellows have.” 

It was a random shot, but the way Forsyth’s eyes searched the room convinced 
Wilkinson that he had made a hit. Forsyth, however, rather weakened this 
conviction a moment later. His eyes rested on a youth and girl, and he smiled 
broadly. As the girl’s engagement to the youth had just been announced it 
seemed hardly possible that she could be the particular one in Forsyth’s case. 


‘*The right one hasn’t arrived 


demanded Forsyth quickly. 


Nevertheless, his resentment at the thought that he was wanted merely for his 
checkbook disappeared completely, and his smile became a chuckle 
‘“You're right, Tom,” he said; ‘‘there’s always some girl that a fellow would 


rather not let the other fellows have, especially if he happens to be ¢ ngaged to her. 
For instance, it would jar Billy Nevins to lose Grace Fargus this evening. 
Wilkinson looked at Forsyth in blank amazement. 
I don’t like Billy very well,”’ Forsyth went on; ‘he has a tongue that is whittled 
to a point, and he has jabbed me with it many times. Besides, he 1s so infernally 
impatient with fellows who are not so industrious as himself. I can think of nothing 
more amusing than to hear Billy yell.” 
‘*What do vou mean?”’ 
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“T can outbid him, can’t 1?) Well, Billy won’t get a dance with his girl tonight.” 
“Oh, sav!” Then, as he grasped the full meaning of the plan, Wilkinson laughed 
“Billy will be crazy!” he declared; ‘‘but fe 

Mr. Reggles, the auctioneer, interrupted him by rapping for order. ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘the Auction Dance being something of a novelty, my first 
duty is to make a short explanation sricfly, the idea is to sell partners for the 
evening at auction, and you will readily see that this plan has been ingeniously 
arranged so that ne young man can escape: it is necessary for him to purchase a 
partner before he can dance; but, having secured his partner for the evening, he 
may then exchange partners for individual dances with any of the other young men 
who have them. 

“Personally,” and Mr. Reggles beamed impartially upon all, ‘I should like to 
take each young lady by the hand, explain her wonderful value as a partner, and 
call for bids, but the ladies in charge were horrified by the mere suggestion of such 
a plan; so I am merely permitted to sell first choice, second choice, and so on.” 
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Wilkinson whispered to Forsyth: ‘‘ You'll have to buy first choice to be sure.” 

“T'll get it,” returned Forsyth; ‘and I'll make money on it, too.” 

Wilkinson thought he must have misunderstood. He gave Forsyth a sharp 
glance and saw that the latter was both excited and joyful. 

‘Get me here for my checkbook, will they?” Forsyth went on gloatingly. ‘‘ Did 
vou hear what he said about exchanging partners? Well, I'll bid in first choice, take 
Billy’s fiancée, and then sell him the individual dances at retail. He'll have to pay 
my price for every dance he gets.” 

“Dicky,” said Wilkinson, when he had recovered from his astonishment, 
ought to go in for high finance. The people who ny 

Sut Mr. Reggles now claimed attention again by announcing that bidding for 
first choice of partners was in order. Forsyth nerved himself for a struggle, but 
his victory was surprisingly easy. There was, in fact, no incentive to high bidding, 
as no young man believed himself in danger of losing the particular partner he 
desired, and none of them saw menace in Forsyth. So they let him have first choice 
for the comparatively insignificant sum of ten dollars. 

Then interest centred in his choice. A moment later there was a general smile, 
for he offered his arm to Grace Fargus, took her away from Billy Nevins, and 
escorted her to a seat on the other side of the room. The smile broadened into a 
laugh at Billy’s look of dismay. 

“Oh, I say, Forsyth!”’ Nevins protested, but his girl was already gone. 

Miss Fargus smiled, but she was raging inwardly. She smiled for the benefit of 
the others, but to Forsyth she said: ‘‘ You did that just to be mean.” 

‘Tl thought it was a compliment,” protested Forsyth. ‘Only one girl can be 
first choice, you know.” 

“You did it to be mean,”’ she repeated with emphasis. 
and you wanted to be hateful to him. 


a you 


“You don’t like Billy, 
You know perfectly well that we’re engaged.” 
‘Oh, in that case,”’ returned Forsyth, “we'll fix it up with Billy later. Just now 
I want to look out for the bidding.” 
‘Bidding ?”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, you've already got me.” 
Yes, I know,” he answered; ‘‘and that’s as far as | originally intended to go, 
b it mv s¢ heme has broadened.” 
She was mystified, but was soon enlightened. The bidding for second choice had 
already run up to fifteen dollars, and the auctioneer was making the last call. 
“Twenty-five!” cried Forsyth. 
There were immediate protests from several quarters. 
It is objected,” announced Reggles, ‘that the gentleman who has just bid 
twenty-five already has a partner.” 
That has nothing to do with it,’’ maintained Forsyth. 
prices should be so low, and I am willing to pay higher.” 
You can’t dance with more than one at a time,”’ objected Reggles. 
‘[ anticipate no difficulty in finding partners for all the partners I buy,’ was 
Forsyth’s enigmatical reply. } 
‘Perhaps the gentleman wishes to play Santa Claus out of season,’’ laughed 
Reggles, as he turned to the ladies behind him for advice. ‘‘It is the opinion of the 
ladies having the matter in charge,”’ he announced a moment later, ‘that they have 
CONTINUED ON 


“It annoys me that 
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RS. RANDALL looked up from the document she had 
been reading—the lawyer’s copy of her own last will and 
testament which she had desired to have him revise and 
make legal. 

‘‘But in one regard I see you have altered the form of 
my rough draft, Mr. Newbold. It was a mother’s whim 
perhaps—yes—but—why shouldn’t it stand? I have only 
one child; there could be no confusion. A mother’s last 
will and testament stating—‘I give and bequeath to my 
beloved Fayette Randall . .’ reads coldly tome. I 
thought the term ‘my beloved son’ was—not unusual.” 

It was evident as she hesitated and flushed that Mrs. Randall was confused by 
her ownembarrassment. She did not prefer to be judged sentimental, and therefore 
was resenting the blood that would creep into her face, then deepen there because it 
had risen. She seemed fair, young, to be the long-widowed mother of a grown son, 
much younger than he knew her to be, the old family lawyer thought. He sat look- 
ing at her across the table strewn with papers they had been working oyer together. 

The confidence of three generations of Randalls had been intrusted to the old 
counselor; his knowledge of the family affairs dated so far back of his client’s that 
in some respects Mrs. Randall felt herself an interloper, a mere trustee of the estate 
which she now desired to bequeath to her son, as she had held it—unconditionally. 
It was Mr. Newbold’s duty to make any demur he thought proper; she should not 
embarrass him with useless objections; but she was very tired, there had been so 
much business to transact—this disappointment loomed larger than it should. 

‘‘I—I had rather set my heart on the document reading as I worded it,” she 
pleaded. ‘‘I wanted my son to feel—what I knew he would if he heard my will read, 
exactly as—as I had written it. You know what he is to me—my whole world.” 

The old man still watched her while he waited. How would she meet what she 
was forcing him against his will to thrust upon her? Yet it was best. Sooner or 
later this must have come; he had always known it would. 

What he would not have dared to risk telling to her earlier—first in the shock of 
her grief, later in the consolations he watched her slowly finding with rearing the 
boy who should be to her both son and husband—he might now, perhaps, betray 
to her, and with some sense of safety. Hehad nochoice. Tosuch an estate claim- 
ants would not be lacking. This document, phrased as the testator was so insistently 
bent on framing it, might prove too serious a source of complication. 

‘“Mrs. Randall,” he said slowly, ‘‘I have something to tell you. I have never 
meant to hold it from you, at least not for a moment after it seemed wrong that you 
should be kept in ignorance. There has not been any time earlier when I| have felt 
you ought to be called on to brace yourself to hear what 1 must now ask you to try 
to bear—bravely. I am not sure, | do not know whether we can ever be certain, 
that Fayette Randall is your son.” 
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They sat by their fireside together, Fayette Randall and the woman who for 
twenty-one years had believed herself his mother. 

There was no evidence of change from the Christmas seasons of the past. They 
were before the same quiet home-hearth; she was, as always, gracious, ordered, by 
no sign betraying that between the morning and the evening of that day her solid 
world had rocked. 

No doubt of her motherhood had ever entered her mind—why should it? But 
now, while they sat as of custom after their dinner together, she in her wonted 
chair, he a little apart from her at the farther side of the hearth, she studied his 
face, the dark eyes that stared dreamily into the fire, and was filled with wonder 
that she had never before been more greatly puzzled in that there were no family 
resemblances traceable in the familiar lines of his features. Yet, again—why should 
she have wondered? Other sons of other mothers bore no physical marks of their 
lineage. It had never occurred to any one to question their parentage. 

In her hands, half hid away among the laces of her gown, she still clasped the 
letter which Mr. Newbold had left with her to read, to reread. To be alone! alone 
as with her dead! That had been her first conscious longing after the blow fell. 
If fall it must, she knew it could not have been more kindly, more wisely dealt. 
She had been held in no suspense that could be spared her. The whole story, con- 
vincingly and clearly outlined, was laid before her—a brief history. The short letter 
in her hands contained almost the whole known testimony told by —— 

She quivered again as she went back in mind to the moment when the old lawyer 
had placed the envelope on the table before her and she had looked down to identify 
the writing. With recovery from that first breathless pang of recognition she had 
instantly opened the letter and mastered its contents. 

Faithful to family tradition, Mr. Randall had written from their temporary 
foreign home, the little town where Fayette was born, to acquaint his legal adviser 
with the fact of the boy’s birth, and to mention, in connection with the child’s 
extreme delicacy, an intention half formed. 

She could see again the letter’s closing sentence: ‘‘ My wife will die if the boy dies. 

I shall not venture to tell her. In that event I have almost decided that I will sub- 
stitute a child—I have one now in mind, the son of the foster-mother. Why need 
my wife ever know?”’ And then—before another letter could be written it was all 
over! Even now she dared not dwell on the memory of that sudden, utterly- 
unheralded catastrophe. He had said she could not sustain the loss of the child. 
She had lived through more than the loss of ten sons. . . . 
Whether Mr. Randall’s son had lived, whether the intended adoption was or was 
not carried out by him, Mr. Newbold had during twenty-one years spared no 
expense, no possible effort to discover, and still could tell his client no more than his 
first brief statement contained—he did not know how they could ever be sure that 
her son was her son. The records of the little foreign town had testified as to the 
birth of the two children. Later stood recorded the death of the nurse’s child—or 
was that child hers? 

Despite his own plainly-shown belief that Fayette was a son by adoption only 
Mr. Newbold had warned his client that she must remember decisive proof was still 
lacking. For years he had tracked the vanished foster-mother, had discovered her 
at last: a greedy woman, ready to swear to anything. Given time, they still hoped 
to secure the facts from her, by indirect means. 


Whether she had caught a contagion from the old lawyer’s betrayed belief, built 
up on these evidences, or accepted the worst, fearing to allow herself to hope, it 
remained that Mrs. Randall had been from the first instant convinced. 

A hundred corroborating evidences from the past as well as the present had 
leaped to her mind. She was desperately ill, as her husband’s letter stated, when 
their ailing son was born; too weak then and long after to have recognized intelli- 
gently what plans her husband might have conceived and carried out. And it would 
have been so like him! There was no shadow on her life that he did not banish. 

In her first moments of resentment in loss Mrs. Randall had turned on the old 
lawyer, accusing him of injustice, of cruelty. Why had he told her? Why poison 
her happy cup? In this season of gifts was what had been to her the gift-royal 
of her life to be taken from her? She need never have known; it was her husband’s 
wish that she should never be told. 

But here the old attorney had stood firm. ‘I was not able to keep this from you, 
and I cannot, even at this time, regret the necessity. In some ways it is your right 
to be informed. This may make, Mrs. Randall—you may find that you cannot 
help its making—a great difference to you.” 

In reply to her fairly angered denial, his calm ‘‘ You cannot say that, you do not 
yet know,” still rang irritatingly in her ears. 

Not know! 
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His Mlother-at-BHeart 


A Christmas-Eve Incident in a Mother’s Life 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


Her boy, as she now sat gazing at him, the firelight playing upon his face, was, she 
believed, almost certainly not her son; yet never—not when he lay, adored, help- 
less, a mere little bundle in her loving arms—never had she so yearned over her 
child as in this moment when in her heart of hearts she knew he was not hers. 

‘Well, Mother?” She looked up bravely and smiled. ‘‘I know what you are 
thinking about,” he added playfully. 

‘What, Dear?” she answered. 

The boy rose, leaning down toward her, his arms on the high back of her chair. 
‘‘Come, Mother,” he said lightly. ‘“‘ You know you have all your arguments ready. 
Do I stay here ?—or do I go there?” 

She had forgotten all about what he referred to! This was the hour in which they 
two—son and mother—were to discuss his final answer to letters which Fayette 
was taking from his pocket. 

“It’s a good chance,” he said. There was no very deep interest in his tone. He 
had a pleasing voice, and a manly face that was handsome, frank and interest- 
ing. Certain sensitive ways proved him woman-trained, but there was nothing 
offensively effeminate about him. As he stood smiling down at his mother, moved 
by some little access of affection, he stooped and kissed her. 
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Her heart beat thickly as the fresh, boyish lips brushed her cheek. Something 
in the fact that she held a knowledge which he did not share, hurt, and, for the 
moment, frightened her—for him, not for herself. 

Would he, she wondered, if he knew all that she knew, feel their relation as wholly 
unaltered; would he then turn to her with these sweet boyish caresses—so dear to 
her? The doubt settled for her one question: Whatever the final issue of Mr. 
Newbold’s researches, Fayette should never learn that he was not her son. 

‘‘Well, Mother? What do you say? You know we must decide, and soon, if I 
am to go out there the first of the year!” 

She commanded herself and turned to him. 
Dear; we must talk them over.” 

But as she spoke she knew that there was nothing in these letters to discuss. 
They called him far from her. He had no wish to go, she no intention of allowing 
him to leave her. Was it not always hers to suggest, his to concur? 

She opened the letters, and one by one reread the whole correspondence, the 
crisp, businesslike epistles from the head of the firm that offered to Fayette Randall, 
the only son, as the writer supposed, of an old friend, an opening which depended, 
it was true, on the incumbent’s faithfulness and ability, but none the less one which 
only a favored child of fortune would have cared to decline. 

She turned again to the copies of Fayette’s replies and paused, her attention 
arrested. She had seen the originals of these letters, approved them all before 
Fayette had mailed them. Why did they strike her now with a different aspect ? 
They were the letters of a lad untutored in what a man of his age should know, 
boyish, immature, careless letters, lacking in a man’s reticence of tone, almost in 
self-respect, in their innocence. 

She recalled how in her earlier reading of these same letters she had, with a kind of 
amused and loving satisfaction, noted their childish quality of thought and diction, 
rejoicing in that this meant to her that her boy was still hers—not maturing 
away from her. Inexperienced, without a father’s guidance, it was so plainly—his 
letters proved it—safer that he should remain near her. 

She turned the pages—sometimes with the eye of the body half blinded; the eye 
of the mind seeing ever clearer and clearer. What wrong had she done the lad that 
in his twenty-first year he could contentedly pen such replies—futile, unworthy of 
his manhood—to letters from men trained in -business and in affairs! And she 
why had she ever permitted them to pass uncensured? She turned once more to 
the answers sent to Fayette’s letters. For the first time a certain patience in them 
forced itself upon her. Here there was no amusement, no tolerance of a lad’s boyish- 
ness !—rather, her opened eyes read between the lines, a kind of consternation in such 
trivial answers to propositions so generous. She detected—or, roused at last, was 
she reading further than was justified ?—a veiled effort to awake in the son of his 
father some desire to be worthy of that parentage, a call to manhood, to seriousness 
of purpose, to a putting away of childish things. It was her fault! She had allowed 
Fayette to play with this proposition, as it were, to let him feel his own importance. 
Neither the son nor the mother had for a second seriously considered acceptance. 

But why, why was all this hid from her before? Why was it now so clear? The 
curtain rose, wavered—lifted wholly. She saw him ruled by his conditions, chiefly 
of her own creating; could see him as he was, dreamy, impulsive, without achieve- 
ment, lacking force and fire, because—because, alas!—she was only his Mother-at- 
Heart, not his very mother. 

“Tt may make—you may find you cannot help its making—a great difference to 
you.” 

She was quivering slightly from head to foot when she spoke at last quietly, spoke 
again, feeling her way toa well-defined end. More urgently than if in explicit terms, 
she was pressing Fayette toward one exit, stating his needs—not in terms precisely, 
but leading him, step by step, to where he might clearly see himself as she saw him, 
and, if he would, state his own needs in his own terms, find his own remedy. 


“Let us read the letters again, 
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‘“‘So,” he said at last, turning toward her, ‘‘ you think I need—shall we call it— 
backbone? You ought to know, Mother.” 

There was no resentment in his manner, he spoke manfully, was still smiling at 
her; but, beyond his young control, his voice betrayed him. 

“Dear, that is not what I have said,”’ she interrupted quickly. 

“It’s what you think, Mother. It’s true. I have liked the cotton-wool, the 
home-backing. You think I ought to accept this offer. You think I ought to get 
far away from you, from all of it, rough it, play my own game. If it’s toughening I 
need I'd get it!—a high-grade opening, for the man who makes good. I’d run no 
risk of ‘babying’—not there.” 

‘*My dear!” she cried again. She leaned toward him, touching the back of his 
hand for a moment with her fingertips. ‘‘You hurt me, speaking so, Fayette! 
Have I said that you needed to go far away from me; that you were ‘babied’?” 

And even as she spoke she understood too well that she had gone much further 
than speech. Deliberately, aware that no other method could be for him quite so 
convincing, looking back she saw, almost with dismay, how unsparingly, with a 
hand that never faltered, she had held up to her son this mirror of himself —abasing 
him to lift him, ah, surely to lift him! 

In the long silence he sat with his eyes riveted on the flames; and she waited, her 
gaze fastened on his face. 

When he turned at last, his expression, or so she imagined, had grown older, 
graver. His features wore suddenly the self-reliant aspect of a man. At some 
shrinking he caught in her eyes, he leaned quickly nearer to turn his hand palm 
up, for her to lay in it her delicate fingers; his closed consolingly, protectingly 
onthem. There was nothing of the lad in the caress. She waited, breathless, for 
the pledge of his new life in that distant world to which she had so firmly sent him 
from her, for the tender word of pain he would surely speak in the thought of part- 
ing, and then—how could she bear it ?—the parting? 

He looked away from her as he spoke. ‘Shall you be glad or sorry, Mother? 
I have decided —to refuse this offer. It would be weak to take it, ‘babying’ myself. 
Why should I leave what I already have here? You—my father’s name, everything! 
No. I must stay here, fight it out—with myself—on the ground. Why not? It’s 
got to be a fight—for me—somewhere. But ; 

He hesitated, turned his eyes again full on her, then lifting the hand he held to 
his lips he laid it on his knee, covering it with both of his hands. ‘‘ You won't be 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 67 
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Christmas Eve and 
bristmas Mlorn 


Four Photographic Studies by Helen W. Cooke 















































Again, as Christmas Eve comes round, the big fire snaps and roars its invitation to the chil- 
They are long and thin and funny- 


dren. Come— bedtime is here— hang up your stockings ! 
looking now, but just wait till morning and see how they will bulge! 


Sh—! Somebody may hear us—and we are supposed to be asleep, 
you know! But who can stay in bed when the Christmas stars are 
shining outside, and the snow sparkles everywhere ? 
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Christmas morning at last, with all the fat stockings to be emptied of their treasures 
packed in so tight among candy and nuts. And those lovely, mysterious packages 
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piled on the hearth—little fingers can’t fly fast enough to open them all! 











And now that all the presents are opened happy youngsters must start for 
Grandmother’s with the gifts they have made for her. Itis crisp and sunshiny, 
the snow crackles under foot, and everybody is calling ‘‘ Merry Christmas!”’ 
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OD health is something for which the woman of forty-five years 
scarcely dares to hope. She must usually resign herself to a period 
of semi-invalidism. I faced this trial of nervous depression and 
complicated physical ills and the American servant-question at one 
and the same time. Work in plenty lay before me in my profession, 
but my home kept thrusting its claim upon my attention. I lost 
“4 my faithful girl, and she was followed by the stream of shiftless, 
vicious humanity that trails itself through the American home in the name of “help.” 
Home has always been an essential to my existence. How was I to keep it? It 
was necessary for me to earn my own living, or at least to help earn it, but how 
was I to manage in the face of fearful odds? Here I was with a big, old-fashioned 
house and a routine of daily work that must go on fdr two people exactly as if there 
were a dozen. The sulky old furnace was to be fed and tended, the force-pump by 
which we got our water-supply manipulated, three meals a day must be managed 
some way, and the machinery of home kept going. It seemed ridiculous that we 
could hire neither maid nor man, but it was true, and our case was fairly typical of 
a condition known too well to the American home. The boarding-house, the hotel 
—all sorts of horrors loomed before us. 
If my life partner had been willing to do his share, to take on the furnace, the 
pump and the “chores,” I would cheerfully have undertaken the housework and 
the meals in addition to mine. But it was not in him to do this. He contented 
himself by saying that he wasn’t built that way. There is no time here for a disser- 
tation upon people who allow their natural temperament to prevail against reason 
and common-sense; suffice it to say, it was in me to undertake the whole thing, 
but though the spirit may be vastly willing—and a woman’s spirit is often so 
ridiculously willing in proportion to her strength—there is a stopping-place to all 
ambition, and | really gazed upon my beloved institution of home in terror, for I 
saw it crumbling before my eyes and myself powerless to avert the catastrophe. 
My house offered a pleasant home for a maid-servant. A pretty, sunny room, a 
warm bed, good reading-matter, considerable leisure and comparative freedom. 
But no. Girls will work on a pittance in an ill-ventilated department store, toil for 
bare board-money in a factory, before they will cook, scrub, scour, sweep and wash 
pots and pans. Men do not need to clean out ashpits and stoke furnaces. Even 
when ‘“‘out of a job”’ they shake their heads, refusing such menial work. I have 
pondered much over the proper thing to do in such a case. Common-sense seems to 
point strongly to a return to the primitive—to two rooms, and a fireplace that may 
be fed from the hand, a bed in the corner, a desk by the window, two easy-chairs by 
the fire. But what is one to do with the old house and its dear associations, the old 
home that the children love to come back to, the rooms that seem haunted by their 
pattering footsteps, the old fireside that always seems waiting for them? Besides, 
we could not sell the place. Property was very low in our town; we could not— 
even if we wished to do so—rid ourselves of it unless we practically gave it away. 


I Meet Another Crisis in Life 


FTER the first shock I decided to take it humorously. I found that I had 
reached another crisis in life at which I must pause and take inventory of the 
stock in hand. I must once more find what Life had to offer which was worth my 
acceptance. I have always been great on making Life stand and deliver. I delib- 
erately held her up once more. With all my uttermost devotion to my children I 
never yielded to them my entire individuality. I was not absorbed in their lives. 
Years and years ago I learned that the gold of the sunshine and the green of the 
grass must never depend upon any other human being. I must find the intrinsic 
quality of these things for myself alone. To do this we must cultivate the senses. 
Women make a fatal mistake when they seek to repress the senses, to curb passion 
and mortify the flesh. Most middle-aged women take to piety and become quietly 
and resignedly nice, but I was not built that way and I do not wish to be built that 
way. lam glad of it. I passionately love to live. Even when I am ailing and the 
inevitable change from youth to age is upon me, I keep my love for every little joy 
of being. I love the firelight and the shadow; I love my bed with its soft pillows and 
warm covering; I love my chair and my book and my plain food, with now and 
then a little relish or luxury. 

Of course, when I found myself confronted by a new régime of home life, my 
children gone and the difficulties of domestic service so trying, company had to be 
largely given up. An ailing woman who has public work to do and her own dinner 
to cook cannot ask people to dine. Her social capers are few and far between. She 
may, perhaps, ask in a few friends to chat and give them a cup of tea. Perhaps she 
can manage a ‘“‘ Dutch” lunch once in a coon’s age, and once in a while go out for an 
afternoon or evening, and, of course, she must rise to the occasion when her dear 
little married daughter is entertaining and wants her to go and manage her kitchen. 
I remember the first time I tried to have company without Mother to help me. I 
was giving a luncheon for a young woman, my daughter’s friend, who was a bride. 
At the last moment I found myself in a fearful muddle, all the “‘little things” that 
Mother had always so quietly done hanging at loose ends. My sister arrived a few 
minutes before the hour for luncheon and found me half dressed, running madly 
about, grabbing up a corset-cover here and a petticoat there and frantically putting 
them on wrong-side out and hind-side before. 

*“What on earth is the matter?” she asked. ‘‘ How did you get into such a mess?” 
I turned fiercely upon her. ‘‘ Mother is the matter,” I cried. ‘‘ Mother is not 
here to pull me through.” It was a bitter realization, and unfortunately it usually 
comes when one cannot tell her about it. 


Compensations for Being a Woman 


T IS well for a woman if she has during her earlier years learned to care for many 

things. I have not liked being a woman, but I have found many compensations 
for my feminine state. We are not hopelessly ‘bound in shallows”’ because of being 
women. I struck out bravely for deeper waters and stronger currents. I asserted 
my rights to all of the good gifts of God to man. Scent and sound and taste and 
motion and eyesight were all mine. Books and music and laughter and light, 
history, philosophy, romance, a whole world full of it lay at my feet as it does at the 
feet of any mortal man. You do not have to paint a picture, or write a book, or com- 
pose, or even play a piece of music, in order to enjoy art. Participation is not always 
enjoyment and realization. The makers of history are often unconscious. The 
woman who desires to do so can share with man most of his intimate appreciations 
and pleasures. As for the rest, have we not ample compensation? What has man 
that can compare with motherhood? And what has he in old age to compare with 
our little interests and consolations? He cannot knit, or do dear little household 
tasks, or piece quilts or sew. No, he can only sit around and smoke—a pensioner 
upon some woman’s generosity. I am glad that I learned in my earlier years to like 
all of the things that women like, and to be interested in and understand, in a meas- 
ure, at least, the things that men like and understand. This is the true preparation 
for old age, and every woman should busy herself about it. 

I have grieved a good deal that my life is lacking in a great, strong love story. It 
would seem from the popular point of view that for a woman like me, the proper 
ending would be a book of love—a story of two big souls brought together and 
welded into one. Life seems always to promise us this, but maybe I wasn’t capable 
of it, and perhaps, too, | was not worthy. Doubtless the reader has followed on 
with the idea that the man who in my life has served for the sex-typification is 
going to awake to the conception of human tenderness and actually fall in love with 
me. I hate to dash this hope, but it is not to be. He has given me all the love of 
which his nature is capable. It is a pity, for old age is made very beautiful by love 
and tenderness. But I have learned to live without it. It is a hard lesson, but 
many women learn it. The thing which they do not often learn, however, is to find 
the compensation for it, to learn to live joyously, freely, fully without it. Iam not 
prepared to say how much this innate quality of independence on my part has to 
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Concluding the True Story of a Woman’s Life as Told by Herself 


do with the lack of tenderness in my husband’s nature. I confess I fear I should have 
been a difficult wife for any man. He must have been very big to dominate me. 
In either of two ways he might have done this: by great mental and spiritual supe- 
riority, or by exalted human love. 

The two great lacks of my life have been love and money. Tworather important 
things, are they not?) Yet I have been happy. Nobody has laughed and played 
more joyously than I, nobody worked with greater vim and pleasure. Nobody has 
loved to live better. On the other hand, few people have suffered more. I do not 
refer to bodily suffering. My aches and pains have been few and far between, and 
it is bodily suffering that counts. When I see a human being who has lived above 
physical pain I take off my hat. There is an old idea that love can compensate for 
anything. Don’t you believe it. Love cannot cure the toothache, and love is worth 
nothing when you have it. My suffering has been soul suffering, longing for love, 
aching for man’s big tenderness, and throbbing with wounded pride and the dull 
undertone of gnawing worry and care. 

If I ever see my immortal soul stripped of its earthly guise I should not be sur- 
prised to find it scarred all over by imprints of the small coin of the realm. I have 
suffered so much over them. Every dollar, every quarter, every dime and nickel 
might have been the hot end of a branding iron, so cruelly they scorched that soul 
when I was scolded about them, blustered at over them, and grudgingly given the 
least amount upon which I could possibly get along. How strong is a woman's 
tenure on virtue and self-respect when she endures this agony year after year! I 
have forgiven my husband’s lack of tenderness—he could not help it. But this 
tragedy of hats and gowns and gloves and shoes I shall never forgive. I have not 
an extravagant nature. I do not love finery, I do not care for jewelry or ornaments. 
But the fact that my husband never tried to provide for me anything decent in the 
way of raiment remains the bitterest drop in my cup of life. There you have 
the essence of femininity —and there you have woman’s most painful attitude in the 
married state. Many women who dress extravagantly and live unthriftily will tell 
you that their husbands are mean to them about money. I try to take a lesson from 
this and decide whether or not my grievance was, after all, soreal. Women are very 
childish over money. Few of them have any business sense. Few of them know 
any stopping-place when it comes to fashion and pretty things. Taking a dispas- 
sionate view of the situation, however, I have fully decided that my demands were 
never exorbitant, but only such as any strong, healthy man with the proper amount 
of ambition could easily have satisfied. I can truthfully say that lack of money has 
caused me more pain than any other thing. 


What I Have Found in Life 


ageing at the world as I see it today, I see a lot of useless finery cluttering the 
lives of young women. I see men frantic with the money-making mania. 
Young women buy more finery in one year than I ever had in my whole life. Most 
of it is trash, fit only for the rubbish-heap. I would rather have my life as it has 
been, bare of luxury and starved for beauty, than the feverish existence of our 
modern young women. Conjugal life is a great trial of patience and courage 
and love. When I see a young couple starting out together I marvel that in the 
face of all they have heard and read they still do identically the same old things. 
I should think that for once some young husband might do differently from the 
rest, just for the novelty of the thing. But no; every new marriage repeats every 
other one. But as a race we are pitifully lacking in originality. As a woman 
I claim a certain share of it. I have not followed the lead of other women in work- 
ing out a life of which I can truthfully say that it yielded me much that was beauti- 
ful and satisfying. First and foremost, I refused to allow disappointments—even 
in such a great thing as love—to sour or spoil my life. My husband would have 
narrowed my existence to that of many old-fashioned village women I know, 
women who live almost entirely at home, following a little round of household duties 
and living on a scale of pitiful economy with no social outlet, no glimpse of the out- 
side world. He would have come and gone as he pleased, had whatever he wished 
for. I would have been a machine to meet the requirements of his domestic needs. 
If I had patiently accepted this narrow destiny he would perhaps never have 
seemed unkind. This man along with his lack of affection had a morbid dread of 
being sentimental. At the altar he left off all semblance of the lover, and he never 
resumed it. His ideas of married life were perfectly matter-of-fact. He was modest, 
reticent, honest, virtuous and selfish. If I appealed to his sympathies, showed any 
wistfulness, any sense of injustice or neglect, demanded any loving attention or 
chivalrous notice, he set it down as a.grand-stand play, a piece of sentiment, 
unworthy of his notice. His attitude was that of a boy at the hobbledehoy age 
toward his mother or sister, and he never progressed beyond it. A tender word, a 
handclasp, a caress, these were things that embarrassed him and he avoided them. 
So also with pretty speeches and expressions of admiration or love. Heset them all 
down as affectations, wishing neither to hear nor tospeak them. As for sympathy, 
his nature was a stranger to it. He never cared for any disappointment of mine, for 
the loss of any joy I might have looked forward to. He never wished me to have 
any luxury nor to provide me with any pleasure. He never asked me to go fora 
walk or a drive or a visit to a friend’s house in his life, and if I asked him I was 
certain to meet with opposition, if not direct refusal. 

I learned very early in our married life that I must find my real happiness entirely 
independent of him. I found it, and he allowed me to doso. If we had had no chil- 
dren I think we would have drifted apart as many do who enter into a union when 
both are so young and have so little idea of a suitable domestic partnership. But 
children unalterably settle this matter in my mind. Had my lot been much harder 
and complicated with greater trials, as many a woman’s lot has been, I think I 
should still have tried to keep for the children a semblance of a united and happy 
home. As for the man, I provided for him the things he wanted from me. I kept his 
house, arranged his meals and looked after his clothes. The rest of me, my thoughts, 
my pleasure, my friends, my motherhood, my social life, in fact all of the glad, free, 
beautiful part of me meant little to him—he scarcely shared in it. Could any man 
have shared it? I doubt it. Life is, after all, a very personal thing. Today I feel 
little if any bitterness toward the man I married except in the one point of money. 
I never blame anybody for not loving me. If we cannot inspire great love we must 
not blame the other person. But every atom of my self-respect and sense of justice 
clamors at the recollection of the treatment I received over money. This is the 
rock upon which so much domestic happiness splits. This is the thing that needs 
looking into, it is here that woman should have her rights. But she should have 
them and no more. The wife should not be a serf nor a beggar nor a spoiled child 
nor an indulged favorite. She should be a recognized force in the community and 
should certainly have better “property rights.’ This would have helped me very 
little, however, since the money was not there. The man did not earn it, and he 
was satisfied not to earn it. I might have cheerfully endured great poverty with 
love to sustain and console me, but the fact is, I cheerfully endured the lack of 
both love and money and had a good time and enjoyed life. 


I Have Tried to Tell of My Life Just as it Has Been 


AMES WHITCOMB RILEY once said: ‘Tell about it just as it wuz.’ I have 

tried todo this. Standing on the eve of old age I testify to the livableness and 
lovableness of life even with great sorrows and trials. What age may be bringing me, 
whocan say? Nothing very pitiable, I hope. I will tell you how I want it to be. 
I want to be quite spry and able to join my great-grandchildren in their plans and 
plays and to shield them from some impertinent young parent’s irrelevant punish- 
ment. For we think less of punishment as we grow older. We are more willing to 
spare the rod and spoil the child. We see that so much of our own effort was mis- 
directed, so much of our striving and ambition and self-denial vain. We perceive 
clearly how much we might have gained by taking what beauty and joy life has to 
offer without inviting resistance or seeking to avert the inevitable. 
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The Littlke Church, With a 56-Foot Tunnel Leading to It 


HOSE who like plenty of snow on Christmas should spend 
the day at the mining-camp known as the city of Nome in 
Alaska, where they will be literally under it, for the huge 
snowdrifts cover many of the houses completely, making it 
necessary to tunnel to the doors. Christmas here comes 
in the darkest season of the year; the sun appears just 
above the horizon, shines a short time and then disappears 
again, making the winter almost devoid of daylight. 
Bering Sea is frozen for miles. and as far as the eye can see 
great hills of ice covered with fine snow are piled high on 
the ice-bound ocean. Of course there is snow—vast 

quantities of it. The average fall is about six feet, but this drifts and covers 

entirely many small dwellings, and reaches to the second-story windows of the 
larger ones, and sometimes even higher. This snow is very fine, almost flourlike, 
especially that which comes with a blizzard, and it packs solidly as it falls. 

During the winter of which I write there were in the neighborhood of six thousand 
persons at Nome and distributed throughout the adjacent district; many of these 
were unprepared for the intense cold and were obliged to dwell in thinly-boarded 
houses, and some even attempted to live in tents. Scores of small dwellings were 
completely buried in the snowdrifts, and as the snow deepened the occupants were 
obliged to keep adding extra stovepipe so as to keep the top of the pipe above the 
drift. A number of times the occupants of some of these small houses lost their 
lives through their neglect of this precaution. They lighted the fires before going to 
bed; then the snow stopped the pipes; and the gas and smoke, finding no outlet, 
was driven down into the house and caused death by suffocation. Some of the 
accompanying pictures show the tunnels leading to the snow-covered houses. Some 
of these tunnels were nearly two hundred feet in length under the snowdrifts, and 
they furnished the only means of entrance or exit. Cows and horses, also, were 
stabled in quarters deep under the snow, using similar tunnels to come and go. 











HE approach of Christmas in this cold, bleak Northland is in strange contrast 

with the Christmas season in the United States. There is, of course, a complete 
absence of the rush and bustle of the busy cities, with their toy-dressed store- 
windows; and in this far-away spot one cannot rest the eyes upon the holly, the 
ivy and the Christmas tree. Nevertheless, many parents had brought their children, 
young and old, and where little children are there Christmas must be kept. 

To celebrate this day of days in a fitting manner was the great question. The 
country surrounding Nome is wholly destitute of trees, so, to obtain Christmas 
trees, it became necessary to make a trip of one hundred and seventy-five miles over 
the ice by sled, but men were ready in this emergency, and the trees were secured. 
These hardy fellows started off about December tenth, and returned to Nome 
several days before Christmas. The trees were spruce, from five to ten feet high, 
and were sold at from five to twenty-five dollars for each tree. With Christmas 
trees at hand toys and ornaments must be obtained. The town was well canvassed 
and everything resembling a toy was secured, as well as a lot of material from which 
to make toys. Mothers made up rag dolls, and many pretty and useful gifts were 








Noon on Christmas Day at Nome, Alaska 


Gdristmas Wover the Snow 


By Genevieve Wheeler 


made for young and old, so that neither the little ones, who hung up their stockings 
on Christmas Eve, nor their elders were disappointed. 

Even the Eskimos were not forgotten, for at the little church, the only one 
in camp, a festival was held, and from the Christmas trees the native children and 
their parents received their first gifts when the distribution took place. The church 
was decorated with paper flowers in place of real ones. 
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N THE preparation of the Christmas dinner, which is not a pleasant nor easy task 

in this cold land, the housewife had her troubles—and serious troubles enough 
some of them proved to be. Many days before Christmas the making of the plum 
pudding was in progress. Water is delivered here in cans, costing twenty-five cents a 
can, and it is almost solidly frozen. The eggs, butter, potatoes, onions, apples and 
everything else that can possibly freeze are frozen, making the work of preparing 
pudding or cakes anything but an easy task. The large pot of water for the 
pudding seems as though it never would boil, and the stove does not seem to do half its 
duty. There are two things—perhaps I can call them virtues—that men and women, 
but especially housekeepers, must learn in Alaska, namely, patience and economy, 
the latter especially in the use of water; and in this country of domestic difficulties 
the men must do their share of the work about the house. With Christmas trees at 
five to twenty-five dollars each, eggs a dollar a dozen, butter seventy-five cents to 
one dollar a pound, coal more than a hundred dollars a ton, and everything else 
proportionately expensive, it is easy to understand at least some of the differences 
between a Northland Christmas and one in the ordinary cities 

The pudding completed and boiled it was hung up, to be taken down, frozen 
solidly, though in the house, for reheating on Christmas Day. Turkey at Christmas- 
time at Nome costs seventy-five cents to one dollar a pound, and, being taken 
from cold storage and frozen solid, it is a difficult matter even to guess, much less 
to determine, when the bird was last alive. The task of getting at the fowl to clean 
and dress it was no easy matter. It took ten hours by the stove in cold water to 
thaw it out. Then after preparing it, on Christmas Eve it was laid away carefully 
in order that it might not become toa solidly frozen again. Instead of crisp lettuce 
and celery there are canned vegetables; but appetizing salads and other tasty 
dishes are made up as only a woman can do, and after the frozen potatoes and onions 
had been given a bath in boiling water for a few moments, and had the skins 
peeled off, and after the turkey and the cranberry sauce, with all the other good 
things, had been placed on the home-made dinner-table covered with oilcloth, and 
with the plum pudding yet to come, one forgot for at least a time that one was 
spending Christmas Day in this most isolated region of Uncle Sam’s dominions. 

The first Christmas spent in this camp, and one long to be remembered, was an 
exceptionally clear one. The sun appeared about midday and seemed at once to 
set directly south. About three o’clock in the afternoon the moon rose in all its 
fullness and splendor at a northerly point, making the great expanse of snow and 
ice on Bering Sea sparkle like diamonds, and presenting the appearance of a veritable 
fairyland. At this time came also the Northern Lights, and it seemed as though the 
very portals of Heaven had opened, bringing one in closer touch with God and 
His glorious infinity. 
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THE top of the third flight of stairs she always had to 
stop and rest. She used to stand there with one hand on 
the rail and feel that if it had not been for Little Sister and 
Baby she never, never could have got started aguin. The 
end always seemed miles farther on as she paused at the 
top of the third flight, but she was so regular in the way 
and hour of her homecoming that as she stood there pant- 
ing the same noise always sounded overhead, and that noise 
always gave her strength enough to go on almost at once. 

The noise was the noise of a squeaky, opening door fol- 
!lowed by the noise of little feet. The squeaky door was 
Betty’s own door and the pattering feet were the feet of Little Sister and Baby. 
When the clock struck the half-hour Little Sister always opened the door and she 
and Baby came out into the hall and perched on the highest step of all the many 
curling, climbing steps that led the way up to there, and then they sat and waited for 
Mamma. Little Sister always held Baby’s hand for fear that Baby might fall down 
the stairs, and Baby, who had no responsibility at all—not even the responsibility 
of keeping her small self from rolling downstairs—always devoted all her mentality 
to looking earnestly downward to where an additional shadow of the unlighted 
way was invariably to develop two minutes later into a mother whose tired pallor 
was ever ready to flush rosy at the hugs and kisses awaiting her above. 
3etty always heard them come out and always drew her breath deeper as she 
listened. It was such a joy to hear their little voices whispering—such a joy to 
know that they were there awaiting her. For twelve hours to come they were 
sure to stay all safe—safe in her arms—for Betty loved her babies passionately. 
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After a minute she went on up the fourth flight. It seemed so very long tonight, 
and her heart labored horribly. And the fifth flight was still to come. ‘‘Oh, God— 
oh, God!”’ she murmured as she felt her breath deserting her to the point of faint- 
ness. And then she felt something worse than any failing breath—she felt the 
paper rustle in her bosom, and its suggestion carried away the last remnant of her 
strength. 

“Dat you, Mamma?”’ Little Sister cried from above. 

‘““At oo, Mamma?” Baby cried too. 

“Ves,” said Betty, ‘‘yes—in—in just a minute, my darlings.’”’ And then she 
sank down on the lowest step of the fifth flight and knew that it all was awfully, 
woefully near to its ending. The paper rustled afresh as she panted for breath and 
it sickened her afresh. She looked up at her children who sat above there in the 
beam of light from the open door, and their faces smiled upon her. Little Sister’s 
hair encircled her head like a halo of gold and Baby’s hair suggested a ring of woven 
sunbeams. Betty tried to smile up at them, although they could not see her face in 
the darkness, but her smile quivered away and the merciful shadows drew a veil 
over what it merged into. Then, in a minute, she arose and toiled up the last flight 
to where their eagerness was waiting to be kissed. 

“You're very tired,” said observant Little Sister, as they all three entered the 
room together. 

“Berry ti’ed,”’ said Baby, pressing close. 

Betty nodded as she hung up her hat and jacket. ‘‘Is tea all ready?” she asked. 
It seemed as if she must eat before she could speak. 

Little Sister hurried importantly about. 

The table was set with its poor array of cups and spoons, and in the middle on a 
plate was the very small end of a loaf of bread. Betty’s eyes fell on the bread, while 
Little Sister was winding her hand up in an old strip of black merino preparatory to 
lifting the boiling kettle from the oil-stove. 

‘“‘Isn’t there more bread than that?’’ she asked. 

Little Sister carefully set the kettle down, unwound her hand and arm and then 
came around in front of her mother. Baby came instantly and stood beside her. 
‘‘Mamma,” said Little Sister, ‘‘it was Baby.” 

“It wad me,” said Baby. 

‘She was so hungry today,” said Little Sister. 

“T wud to hundry,’ said Baby. 

“She took the loaf and cut a big piece for herself,’’ said Little Sister earnestly. 

‘“‘T tut a bit peet for myset,” said Baby. 

‘‘ And then she cut another,” said Little Sister, her eyes widening ever so slightly, 
‘‘and she ate it.” 

‘‘An’en I tut anudder,” said Baby, ‘‘an’ I ate ’at too.’ 
Little Sister’s hand bent forth and took Baby’s little hand close in its clasp. 
‘‘She was so hungry,” said Little Sister softly. 

‘‘T wud to hundry,” said Baby also softly. 
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Betty leaned her head upon her hand and looked at them both and then at the 
small piece of bread. She had no strength to go and buy more, but that was not the 
worst of it. ‘‘ No strength” is sad enough and pitiful enough, Heaven knows, but 
“no strength” going hand in hand with ‘“‘no money” is the saddest and most pitiful 
thing in all the wide world. 

“You're not vexed?” said Little Sister, without any anxiety in her tone. 

“Oo not ’exed?”’ said Baby. 

Betty shook her head, and then she took the bit of bread up in her fingers and 
broke it slowly in two and laid it on their two plates. 

‘‘Don’t you want mine?”’ said Little Sister. 

Betty shook her head again and tried hard to smile. She had to lay a steadying 
hand upon her heart as she made the effort, and the paper rustled again. She looked 
at Little Sister and she looked at Baby, and then she rose and went and opened the 
window a little and breathed the cold, damp air deep into her lungs. 

When she turned the bread had disappeared and Little Sister was pouring out 
the tea. ‘‘ Drink some, Mamma,” she said. 

Betty sat down and drank some, and then she remained sitting there while Little 

Sister undressed Baby and put her into the wide bed and undressed herself and 
crept in after her. Betty got up then and went over and kissed them both, and they 
clasped their arms about her neck and smiled, and turned upon their pillows and 
went to sleep. 
When they were asleep she unfastened her dress and took out the paper and 
opened it and turned to the place. Her heart was burning her with a tearing sensa- 
tion of contending emotions. She glanced toward the bed and then turned her eyes 
resolutely down upon the page and read: 


“WANTED, to adopt, a little golden-haired 
girl between three and six years of age. 
APPLY SUNDAY, 48 MAYFAIR.” 


Little Sister was six and Baby was three, and they each had hair as soft and 
yellow as the liquid light that fills the sunset world. 

Betty sat with her tired head supported on her tired hands for a long half-hour. 
Then finally she slipped from her chair on to her knees and tried to pray. But 
she could not. All she could see was Little Sister alone. Or Baby alone. And the 
long, sad days. And the ceaseless struggle. And then at last she found herself so 
near to falling on the floor that she summoned her last atom of physical force and 
tottered to the bed and fell into the place they left for her, a place which always 
let her stretch one arm across Little Sister so that her hand rested on Baby’s 
regular breathing. They were still both hers tonight at all events, and the hot 
tears came storming at the thought. And then her great exhaustion overpowered 
even her tortured mind, and she slept—slept dreamlessly and for long hours. 
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Die Christmas Joy That Came to Petty 


A Story of the Greatness of Mother-Love: By Anne Warner 


Author of “Susan Cleg¢ and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” “Seeing France With Uncle John,” etc. 


Il 

g WAS a lovely Sunday—a Sunday like spring. No one who was unaccustomed 

to that envious individual—the Weather-God of London—would ever have 

supposed that Christmas was but three days away. The air was bright and clear, 

the blue mist rested softly among the soft, brown bareness of the trees in the parks, 

the grass was sweet and green, and the world seemed ready to burst into bloom 
three months ahead of time. 

On top of an omnibus lumbering up the aristocratic length of Park Lane sat Betty, 
Little Sister and Baby. All three were dressed in a best that was as pitiful as it was 
courageous, and Betty’s heart matched her poor dress through and through. Little 
Sister had a darn in her shoe, and a darned shoe means a good deal. Baby’s hands 
were bare and red, and for Baby’s hands to be bare and red meant a good deal, too. 
Both the children were all wonder over the beautiful park and the beautiful carriages 
and the beautiful horses and the beautiful people. Their little hearts knew nothing 
but joy and open-eyed amazement at the prospect. Betty smiled when they spoke 
and tried not to think. She kept her eyes fixed on the park and bit her lip to keep 
from considering what the right home would be like after she knew which child was 
to be given up. That one of hers would be chosen she never doubted, for she knew 
all too well that such violet eyes as Baby’s had never looked up from under such 
long, black lashes before, and as to Little Sister—oh, Little Sister was a fairy out of 
God's garden and an angel out of His Heaven and nothing less. 

“It’s so beautiful,” said Little Sister, looking up at her mother just then. 

‘‘So booful,”’ said Baby. 

Betty smiled. 

Then after a little it came their turn to get down, and her heart began to choke her 
as she went up the stately side street with its row of grand, silent, unsympathetic- 
looking houses. Number 48 was especially grand, silent and unsympathetic-looking, 
and there was a man in livery in front who seemed stationed there on purpose to 
warn those whose misery drove them to the borderland of desperation away from 
the great door of wood and gold. There was a way that led down underneath the 
grandeur, and that was the way that Betty and her children took, and which led 
them, after ten minutes of most overawing experience, to where they found them- 
selves alone together in a small red room. A bright fire burned there, and the chairs 
were too soft for words. Betty sat timidly down, and Little Sister took another 
chair and perched modestly on its extreme edge, but Baby climbed way up and 
into the biggest and softest chair in the room and folded her tiny red hands in 
her lap and sighed a big sigh of utter pleasure. 
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After a few minutes the door opened and a voice that seemed to belong to the 
hand that opened it said in stately tones: ‘‘ Here, my lady.” 

And then something as pretty as Little Sister and Baby—either or both—came 
into the room. 

The something was a young lady—a very young lady, all cream and roses and silk 
and gold. Her hair and her eyes and her lips and her smile were all as perfect as hair 
and eyes and lips and smile can be. Her dress was rose, and great folds and falls 
of lace flowed over it. Around her waist a great golden rope was knotted, on her 
fingers were sparkling gems, on her wrists were more gems, on her white throat 
were still more gems. She was beautiful and dazzling, and dazzlingly beautiful, and 
as Betty and the children stared in an utter wonder that killed alike their speech 
and their manners the lovely Vision cried: 

‘Oh, the dear little golden-heads! They are real little golden-heads! These are 
exactly what I wanted.” 

3etty was standing and Little Sister had risen too, but Baby was still and dumb. 

‘‘Are they sisters?”’ the Vision asked, addressing Betty, but never lifting her eycs 
from the two children. 

“Yes, my lady,” said Betty. 

‘Are they yours?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“T want them both!” 

There was a curious hush in the room—it seemed to the poor mother—and then 
the Vision spoke again: 

“Yes, I want them both. They are too dear. They will be so sweet to dress and 
shop for.” 

She swept down on her knees by Baby then, and all the pink and white and gold 
of her wonderful gown encircled Baby and her poor little coat and her red little 
hands. 

“Think of it,’’ the Vision exclaimed: ‘‘a dolly and a dolly-tub, a little dog to lead 
by a chain, and cakes and tea, and a white frock with a big, broad belt! Only 
think of it!” 

As Baby knew very little of any of the delights thus vividly portrayed to her 
small imagination she was not greatly affected by this speech, but Little Sister 
knew and drew nearer. Betty stood still, and her heart seemed dripping tears 
within her—tears of blood. 

‘*A little room,’’ continued the Vision, ‘‘and a dear little bed, and a little chair and 
table, and a little pair of slippers, and a little warm gown to tuck up in each night!”’ 

Little Sister was looking very earnest. ‘She is warm nights,” she said; ‘I hold 
her.” 

“Her holds me,” said Baby. 

Oh, the poor mother! standing listening. 

“‘And you, too, little one,” said the Vision; ‘‘you’ll have just the same—just 
exactly the same. I want you both. I must have you both.” Then she rose and 
turned to Betty. ‘‘I can have them both—can’t I?” she asked. ‘It will save you 
such a lot of trouble.” 

Betty did not look at the children—she looked at the fire. She felt as if her last 
hour had come. She thought perhaps this was the way in which the good God had 
planned to care for Little Sister and Baby. She kept on looking at the fire. But she 
bowed her head. The Vision still turned toward her. 
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“‘Can’t they stay now?” the Vision asked; ‘‘then I can take them out early 
tomorrow morning and buy them things. I want to buy them so many things. 
And then there’s Christmas.’’ At the words she turned to Baby again. ‘‘A great 
big tree,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and candles and bonbons and dancing paper dollies and 
chains of silver and gold. And everything that we can find that’s fun to play with!”’ 

Little Sister’s cheeks were deepening in color. 

“You will leave them, won’t you?” the Vision asked again, and just as she spoke 
the door opened and a footman entered bearing a tray with oranges and little 
currant biscuit. 

The children’s faces at the sight told a long story, and decided the mother. If 
a world of warmth and food was open to those little hungry mouths, to those 
little delicate bodies, she would not stand in their way. 

“You'll leave them, won’t you?” said the Vision for the third time. And poor 
Betty bowed her head. 

‘‘Can I come and see them?” she asked in a very low tone, and not looking at 
them—not daring to look at them, in fact. 

‘“‘Of course,” said the Vision; ‘‘come on Christmas and see how happy they will 
be. Come when you like.” 

Betty never knew why she did what she did next, for she crossed the room 
to the door as quickly as she could, ran out through the hall, through another 
hall, found an open door into a court, and an archway that led from a court 
into the street, and then, dizzy, frightened, her heart one racking pain of unutter- 
able misery, she somehow found her way home. 







CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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A Romance of the [heatre 


By Louise Closser Hale 


Drawings by W.L. Jacobs 
Vill 


WROTE Aaron Adams eight letters, but I sent only one 


of them; perhaps it was not the best one, but I had torn 
up the others. This was it: 





‘‘Your cable was received and I was glad to note that you are 
accepting your present situation with philosophy. I hope you will 
feel that way always, especially when you come home tired from 
your office, enter your empty apartments, and sit down to a solitary 
dinner. And I sincerely trust that you will not miss me when the 
stroke of eleven arouses you from your evening’s reverie, and you 
realize that I am taking off my grease-paint with cold cream and 
preparing to go out to supper. I do not wish to be severe, but 

ince it has seemed best to sever the cord that has bound us so 

closely together I must insist that you make no attempt to write me, for so surely as I see your 
square handwriting I shall send the letter back to you unopened. I do not dare you to do 
this, knowing that you never take a dare; and I solemnly tell you in advance that all efforts 
to apologize will be futile. It is needless to say that our paths diverge from the reception of 
the cable, or rather from your receiving of my letter. Mine, alas! (the path) shall be tred 
alone—all alone. Very respectfully, R. MILLER.” 


It wasn’t a very Machiavellian letter, but I feared some one would read it and 
learn that I had been refused; and I was so glad afterward that I recopied it, and 
did not let it go with the postscript, which was, ‘‘Oh, Aaron, how could you?” 

I wept buckets of tears the first week, not over my getting refused, but because 
it was very sad to have one’s unselfishness so misinterpreted. Yet all the time I 
kept telling myself how thankful I ought to be that I was not in love with him, 
when it would have been real anguish, and not hurt pride, that was troubling me. 
I was glad, too, that I had burned up the cable, and I often wished I could burn 
the words out of my mind also, but there they stuck, developing a habit of rising 
up to confront me at the most absurd times. 

rat 

That last sentence in which, not content with humiliating me, he went on to 
insult me by suggesting that he thought himself well out of it, always chose the 
second act to make itself prominent, and the hateful words, ‘From present situa- 
tion realize my condition not so bad as might be,” kept beating themselves out in 
my mind as [ droned through my Gospel hymn in the dance-hall scene until I won- 
dered if I’d been singing or telling the story to the house. 

“Bella,” I said in a whisper to the leading lady, who had converted me, ‘‘have 
I sung that song?”’ 

‘“Of course,’ Bella replied, also in a whisper, while gazing sorrowfully at her 
convert. ‘Don’t you hear them laughing? You aren’t getting mechanical already, 
are you?” 

That ‘‘getting mechanical” was a sort of slap, or intended as such; but becoming 
so is nothing worse than the result of a long run, when we have all grown so accus- 
tomed to our lines that if we really stopped and thought what we were saving we 
would probably cease to say it. The inflections remain the same in the voice, we 
throw the same amount of vigor into our work, faithfully follow the same business, 
but our subconsciousness is on a trail of thought all its own. 

Sometimes our inner thoughts are so strong that they struggle to the surface 
and express themselves in words, and that is all wrong—they must stay in their 
cellars. I remember once hearing a buxom actress, who was playing a termagant, 
exclaim in the midst of her vituperation, “I don’t care, [love him.’ We all thought 
it a tremendous joke, for she possessed strong common-sense; and we were amazed 
when she burst into tears upon our joyously telling her of the interpolation. But 
in the course of the summer that woman marricd a criminal, and after that we 
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always referred to her 
as ‘‘ Poor, dear Sadie.”’ 

I thought more un- 
derstandingly of her 
the night I spoke to 
Bella than I ever had 
before, and somehow I 
found the tears coming 
into my eyes. They 
must have been much 
in evidence, for, though 
my comedy scene went 
as well as ever, I heard 
a woman who sat in 
one of the boxes say, 
‘What a pity she’s so 
ugly! She has such 
swimming eyes.” 

Oh! those prosce- 
nium boxes of the old- 
fashioned theatres! 
Each scooping out a 
quarter-circle on each 
side of the stage, so that the occupants are practically of us, save that their 
manners are not so good, for while we only whisper about them they express 
themselves with brutal frankness about us, and in a speaking voice. Being 
built at this angle the back of the box is almost against the audience, so that 
occasionally foolish bridal couples greedily take a box to themselves, and sit at 
the back, he with his arm close around her, and she snuggling up to him through 
all the pathetic parts, or looking up into his eyes and squeezing his hand. Of 
course they have no idea that the actors and actresses can see them, since the audi- 
ence can’t; but it used to fill me with a most awful rage in those days. I suppose 
they thought nobody ever loved anybody before, least of all not an ugly half-breed. 


“1 Cut Two Holes in a Canvas Boulder for Mr. Benny 
and Me to Peep Through” 


re 

Then, after that, I would go limp (of course this was all inside of me; that stupid 
audience never knew; not even a critic would know); for who, I should like to 
know, did love me?) Did Larry Chester? He was a joy for three hours; and, while 
he didn’t know the etiquette of the stage, would move during some one’s important 
line, jump in on a laugh, or else wait so long for it that one felt a fool, still he was 
pleasant to play with. For, with all his inexperience, he was so instinctively an 
actor that he was not in the smallest degree discouraged by my nightly hideous 
appearance. “IT cannot like Bella—I cannot,” he confided to me one matince; 
‘She cannot act.” 

For a moment I looked fondly at him. Here was a boy who was so much bigger 
in his views than Aaron that he could forget my ridiculous r6le for the reason that 
I played it fairly well. Young Mr. Chester, seeing my melting eye, squeezed my 
sta ned hand. ‘Little thing!” he murmured. 

At this, quite to Larry’s surprise and mine, a wave of resentment swept over 
me, and I snatched my hand away as though he were poaching on preserves that 
were not his 

As usual, he took a unique method of revenge. ‘‘You ought to be ashamed to 
treat a little boy like that,” he whispered, as we were preparing Bruce Farquhar’s 














“We Have Greatly Enjoyed the Whole Play and Your Own Performance, Miss Miller,’ the King Said” 
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“treat” for the cowboy crowd and gathering in the tin money; “if you don’t 
apologize by the time I reach that dowager with her tea-tray on the box-rail I’m 
going to upset it as I pass.” 

The dowager occupied one of the stage boxes, and so enjoyed her tea which had 
been served between the acts that she had gone on pouring and stirring and clatter- 
ing the china after the curtain was up. This was rude of the dowager, and Larry 
intended to administer justice by a slight side-step as he swung around with the 
glasses, and in this way pay me back, for I loved model deportment on the stage, 
and he knew it. 

Sure that he would make good his threat I sued for peace; but, while there was 
much satisfaction in Larry’s breast, there was none in mine. I was feeling like a 
loosely-jointed doll who sits down suddenly and flops about, only the dismember- 
ment was not in my body, but my mind. 

One night Frederica came into my dressing-room as I was blowing my nose very 
hard—I had a cold—and said I ought to go out into society; that was the only real 
way to forget one’s difficulties. Once, when Frederica was car-sick, I had offered 
her a soda mint, and she had replied that she didn’t think she was well enough to 
take it. I reminded her of this, and asked if the remedy would not be worse than 
the illness; but she said it stood to reason that it was a good thing, for hundreds 
of people were at it all the time, and they must be seeking distraction from greater 
troubles or they wouldn’t be there (‘‘it”’ and “‘there”’ vaguely meaning ‘‘society’’). 

Frederica had been splendid after the arrival of Aaron’s cable; never asking me 
the contents, nor why I had such a cold, but just giving me little hugs now and 
then, and »ot pleading for my confidence beyond saying five or six times a week: 
“If you have anything to tell me, Rhoda, don’t hesitate.” 

She now went on to assert that, so far as sorrows were concerned, hers only began 
when she got into a tea-room, and was supposed to hold a plate of cakes, a cup 
and saucer, and an animated conversation all at the same time. So we resolutely 
decided that if we did go about together we would each secure a corner of the 
drawing-room table and have our meal comfortably. That sounded like a specu- 
lation to me, and speculation reminded me of Aaron, though a corner in tables 
was hardly what he would go in for. But for the moment the thought made my 
cold worse. Frederica noticed it, but said nothing beyond completing arrangements 
to take me to a large reception the following afternoon. ‘Just let go,’’ she con- 
cluded; ‘‘cut loose and enjoy yourself.” 

Since she was so sincere about it I tried to be also, although the last place to 
“let go’’ to my imagining would be a London drawing-room. I found the next 
afternoon, however, that, so far as muscle-relaxing was concerned, I could have 
let go easily, and I am quite sure that one or two fat old ladies did lie back and rest 
upon the crowd, which, being very dense, still kept them in a horizontal position. 

3 

Our names were called out at the door, at least mine was, but Frederica’s, being 
complex, was politely mumbled. We were no sooner beyond the doors than we 
were caught up in a great crush of humanity, all edging in the same direction. 

‘‘Are we going toward the hostesses?” I asked, for this was a club function. 

‘Gracious, no,” replied Frederica; ‘‘to the tea-room. It’s after five o’clock, and 
these people are almost frantic.” 

When we finally reached the tea-room we could get nothing until we were dis- 
covered by two men whom Frederica had met at a relative’s. By the elaborate 
rolling of Frederica’s eyes I could see which of them she had picked out for me, and 
by the manner in which she hung upon his words I realized anew her sweet gener- 
osity in giving me the one she herself preferred. That alone would have put me 
out of the running. He had spent his boyhood in Australia, with kangaroos frisking 
around his front yard, and he did not mistake my frivolity When I asked him if he 
wouldn’t leap about a little just to show us how they went. 

The other man, however, emitted an expostulatory ‘I say,’”’ and this prejudiced 
me greatly in his favor. His name was St. John Melford, and when I asked him if 
they called him “Saint” or “ John” he said they called him “Bunny.” I liked that, 
too, and he was good-looking, and managed his tea and cake beautifully, roaring 
at the same time. He roared at everything I said, not after I said it, nor during the 
saying of it, but before I had made any sort of a start. 

Frederica and | had intended to walk home, and we rather thought the Britons 
might come along too; but Mr. Melford so insisted that we take a cab, running to 
get one himself, that we did not urge the matter. 

“It isn’t correct to walk on the street with young women,” whispered Frederica. 

“For whom? The young women?” I whispered back. 

“T don’t know. Get in.” 

I got in and extended invitations to tea. ‘‘The landlady can chaperon us,’ I 
supplemented as Mr. Melford looked uncertain. Then we drove on. 

‘Frederica,’ I said to her, ‘‘that ‘Bunny’ man insisted upon getting this cab. 
Do you suppose he paid for it? I shall certainly be annoyed if he has.””, He hadn't. 

I ran into the dressing-room of one of the Englishmen that night to chatter a little 
while he made up. He had a Japanese kimono on, and it was a little incongruous 
with a miner’s beard, but we never think of those things in the theatre. I asked him 
which would have been totally ruined, the young man or the young woman, if we 
had walked together, and what I should have done had Mr. Melford paid for the cab. 

He—my social referee—was one of those many hundreds of British actors of 
good family who, since the Church has already given a shelter to one of their 
generation, takes the stage instead. As an umpire on the correct thing he was 
particularly useful. 

‘Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘ you could walk with me and neither of us would be harmed. 
In our capacity as actors we are allowed liberties that the young unmarried men and 
women of the upper class are not. Those chapstoday, since they entertained a 
great respect for you, showed it by putting you in a cab.” 

‘“And the cab?” I queried. ‘‘ Understand, I don’t want him or any other man to 
pay for my cab. But what if Mr. Melford had, should I have committed hara-kiri 
from the disgrace of it?”’ 
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Oh, I shouldn’t have done that,” said my friend; ‘“‘but there never would have 
been the smallest danger of his paying for your cab. He respects you far too much.” 

1 went wearily to my room. Try as I might the vision of a broad, clean-shaven 
creature rose before me, slipping surreptitious dollar bills into the willing palm of 
the cabby, and me pleasantly inside the cab, with no thought of hara-kiri. 

Although it was late I completed a letter which I had started a few nights before. 
It was not to Aaron, but to a friend of mine and his—the daughter of one of those 
families where a poor working-girl like myself could always find a welcome place at 
the late Sunday supper. Hester was her name, and her father, old Charles Bateman, 
had fought some Wall Street battles shoulder to shoulder with young Aaron Adams. 
As a result they were fast friends. Not that this was the reason for my writing 
Hester and asking her just how she spent her time, and just who came to Sunday 
supper, and all about them, for | had promised that she should hear from me. So 
Amelia took out my letter, and just as the call-boy was droning, ‘‘Overture and 
beginners, please,” I fell upon my make-up. 


ce 

For the next fortnight I went deeply into society. I was determined to forget 
everything, at least until Hester's answer arrived. I banished Aaron completely 
from my mind, which wasn’t very hard to do, for I couldn’t imagine him neatly 
drinking tea in a drawing-room full of knickknacks and women. And St. John 
Melford never put sugar in my cup without the picture coming into my head, 
although, as I said before, I immediately banished the thought with a smile. 
“Sinjun,’’ as they pronounce it, and I had been getting on. Still he had not 
advanced with any strides; but Frederica was deeply involved in the kangaroo man. 
Her relative, the aunt of the composer, was so strict with her that she seldom had 
an opportunity of seeing the kangaroo man alone, or, as she put it, of having her 
tea in peace. So I often had them over to luncheon, and sometimes Mr. Melford, 
too. He came very uneasily at first, but once having done the thing, and found 
that it could be, he wished to keep at it—which is very British. 

The two weeks passed between the sending of my letter to Hester Bateman and 
the day for its answer, and to my surprise her reply did not come. Then I told 
myself that it did not catch the post, and I would have to wait two or three days 
for the next mail, but it did not come then, and I feared Hester had gone to their 
country place on Long Island, so perhaps was not giving Sunday-night suppers 
at all, and could not tell me who came to them. This drove me into a sort of 
despairing fever, which, in turn, sent me flying around to more teas, as Frederica 


declared the rest of them were doing. And when I heard one woman say that she 
had kept ten engagements that day I knew that she must be very wretched indeed. 

What wore upon me most was the even deportment of all the men and women I 
met. At first I liked it—good manners are never to be sneered at; but as four weeks 
passed and Hester’s letter did not arrive I wondered peevishly how long they could 
maintain their reserve—and how long I could. As I sat and watched the tide of 
faces I felt that the day would surely come when I would politely pluck a tall 
blonde by her trailing gown, and ask softly: ‘Say, lady, do you ever cut loose?” 

Before that day came, however, Hester’s letter did. Perhaps it was as well it 
did not happen on a tea afternoon; instead, I was going to some sort of a show 
at the Olympia with Mr. Melford. We had fixed it up between ourselves, and he 
was really coming for me in a hansom. 

The sun was shining, though it was chilly, and it seemed very right that the 
letter should appear when it did, with twenty minutes in which to read it. It only 
took five, however, for it was very easy to read—not only what was in the lines, 
had there been any, but what lay between them. For the first four pages she 
talked of her gowns, but I caught a confusion of capital A’s on the fifth page, and 
skipped to it. Here it is: 

‘Yes, dearest Rhoda, we have the same old supper-parties, and although we are late leaving 
town there is always a guest or two. I really believe that Aaron Adams has been here every 
Sunday for eleven weeks (1 had been away eleven), and, of course, is the usual delight. Father 
is so fond of him. He sits at my right hand during supper—you used to sit there, didn’t you? 
And we have very pleasant times, just the two of us, while the others talk stocks. He won’t 
discuss business on Sunday, you know; so we tell each other what we’re going to do when 
we’re ‘grown-ups.’ He said he was going to have a certain farmhouse on Long Island, and so 
was I, but when we came to compare notes we found it was the same place. Father said there 
was only one thing for us to do after that—Father is so fond of him, and I want you to know 
him better than you did, Rhoda, as of course you will, for we’ve all decided that this is a world 
of few friends, and that we, who care for each other, must keep close together. We go down 
to the country this week. Of course, you and I can’t keep very close together just now, but 
Aaron Adams is coming down often, as Father is so fond of him, and I want my dear old 
Daddy to have a good summer, with all his friends about. We are all so proud of your success 
and ——” 
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But it went on like this for six more pages, and after I had walked from wreath 
to wreath on the early Victorian carpet, saying awful things about Hester in the 
centre of each wreath, ‘‘ Bunny” came. 

I had intended to be perfectly nice to Mr. Melford. I knew that he was not to 
blame because his ancestors had been repressed for centuries, nor was it his fault 
that Hester Bateman was a false friend—heedless, cruel, indifferent to any one but 
herself. Exhausted with emotion I leaned back in the cab and closed my eyes. 

“T like you best this way,” said Mr. ‘“‘Bunny” Melford. ‘‘ You are so quiet 
and so gentle.” 

Then I opened my eves and looked at him from across an unfathomable gulf of 
misunderstanding, and a wave of naughtiness swept over me. ‘‘ Would you still 
like me if I hung over these doors and screamed ?” 

Mr. Melford roared loudly, but, catching a wild gleam in my eye, stopped short 
and exclaimed with some fear in his voice, ‘‘ But you wouldn’t do that, would you?” 

“TI don’t know,” I answered; ‘I’m thinking seriously of doing it.” 

‘‘We will soon be there,” he soothed. 

We were very quiet for a little while. I hoped that I was going to be good and 
forget about the letter, and not take it out on Mr. Melford; but I was most fidgety 
inside, and at last I pinched him gently on the arm. He jumped and turned to me 
inquiringly. I lowered my voice: ‘‘Suppose I scream in my sleeve for a second — 
what do you think? It would be a great relief to me.” Mr. Melford’s alarm 
increased. Poor soul! He had thought it was all over. 

“Oh, I say, do you feel that bad? But then I wouldn’t scream if I could help it, 
not even in my sleeve; it’s—it’s ——”’ 

‘Not done?”’ 

“Exactly; it’s not done.” 

“There has to be a first time for everything,’’ I commented recklessly. 
trouble with you Englishmen is you take no initiative. 
screamed like this ”’ I lifted my arm to my face. 

Mr. Melford reached for the glass and endeavored to pull it down to deaden the 
sound. But before he had solved its intricacies Olympia loomed up before us, and 
with the same idea as when distracting a child he pointed to it. 

“See, see,”” he exclaimed madly; ‘‘see the big building.” 

“Ves,” I said, dropping my arm, “‘it is charming, isn’t it?”’ 
‘Best thing for the nerves in the world,” assured Mr. Melford, greatly relieved; 
space, height, width, don’t you know; relaxin’, relievin’.” 

He stretched his hand across the unfathomable gulf and helped me out. 
into his face and smiled apologetically. 
impression he had of me—I hope. " 

We approached the turnstiles with the booking offices, and as I stepped back for 
him to buy our seats he fumbled for a second in his pocket and produced a card. 

‘“‘T have a pass,”’ he said, ‘‘and must go through another gateway; I'll meet you 
on the other side, but you book your seat here; have your four shillin’s ready.” 

The turnstile clicked once and found me at the small window. I stared, bewil- 
dered, at the inquiring officer. 

“Four shillings, Madam, thank you,” said the officer, to make it easier. 
trance I dug for my small purse and deposited the money. ‘‘ Thank you,” he 
repeated. Once more the turnstile clicked and I was emptied into the building. 

From a distance I saw Mr. Melford coming toward me, but with his head turned 
to exchange a greeting with some friend. 

A portly man squeezed by me to slip into the outgoing turnstile. 
murmured. Light came to me in a flash. 

“Sorry, too,”’ I answered back, and squeezed into the turnstile with him. In 
the shadow of his greatness I was clicked out into the day again. I just caught 
the hansom that had brought us there. ‘‘Go on,” I cried; ‘‘ quick!” 

He went on for an hour, while all alone I laughed and cried; yes, and screamed in 
my sleeve, for I had at last ‘‘cut loose.” 


IX 


HAD a long talk with my social referee that night; and I must say that he 

behaved very humanely and laughed off his beard several times. 

‘‘Now, had you been with me,” he explained, ‘‘of course, knowing you as well 
as I do, I could have paid your way in.” 

This made me very fiery. ‘‘ You would have done nothing of the sort,”’ I declared. 
‘“You and I are comrades, we work together, draw salaries together, and when I 
go out with a member of the company I expect to pay my share. Every actress 
feels as I do. Why, if we allowed the men in the company to buy our late 
suppers, for instance, we wouldn't be able to go out with them when we wanted to, 
but have to hang about, looking hungry, and wait for an invitation just like those 
poor, dependent females who don’t work for a living.”’ 

The umpire modified his statement. ‘‘I meant it would be no sign of disrespect 
for me to have put the four shillings in your hand, or to have slipped the money 
to the gate people. But surely,” he pursued, going back to St. John Melford, 
‘‘vou sent him some message?” 

“Oh, yes,” I responded. ‘‘I didn’t dare go to my lodgings, though, for fear I'd 
find him there. But I sent him telegrams in all directions, and I dined in the Savoy 
grill with Larry.” 

‘What did you say?” he urged. 

“Well, I just said: ‘Obliged to leave. Felt a scream coming on.’ 

At this my referee would have had his beard all to do over again if Amelia hadn’t 
come to the door and begged pardon, but it was well that “the royalties wuz to be in 
front, or I’d be that late.’’ So he forced his beard back on with a towel, and said 
he had thought we were late ringing in. And after the ways of royalties had been 
explained to me, and how the managers do not begin the overture until the arrival 
of the party, no matter how late—which they generally aren’t, being a punctilious 
people (this is fragmentary, but the way I got it)—I started toward my room. 

“Well, I’m through with teas,” I concluded, ‘‘and all ‘Bunnies’;’’ whereat the 
Englishman suddenly advised me to come down into the country for the summer. 
“I think you’re a bit seedy,” he added. 

“I guess I am,’’ I said. I knew he had a home in the country, and flowers and 
babies, and the thought of cool, green acres seemed very sweet to me. And then 
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A Christmas Aeclaration of Froependenee 


ro 


By Edgar L. Heermance 


eea,.. ea] 1 WAS an infidel who really started it. We 
Fe 4 called him an infidel because he didn’t express 
‘ (i the beliefs just the way other people expressed 
Ci them. 
g@ = He came into the “general store” on the 
3 morning of the twenty-sixth of December. 
‘“‘Good-morning,” he said, as he sank into a chair by the 
stove. 

“‘Good-morning,” answered the storekeeper, and from 
force of habit, ‘1 hope you had a merry Christmas.” * 

“IT see you’ re still keeping up the farce,” he grunted back. 

“The farce? What farce?” 

“Why, this about Christmas being merry. I’d rather 
have the funeral of a representative citizen any day. Here 
your family and mine have got indigestion; they are all out 
of sorts, have been for weeks—all about Christmas: getting 
ready for it, making things and buying things, and trying 
not to forget anybody they ought to give to, or give ’em the 
wrong things, or give ’em what was too dear or too cheap. 
And yesterday was the climax. Everybody sore because of 
what they didn’t get or what they did. All my children 
shedding buckets of envious and indignant tears after visit- 
ing the neighbors’ children and seeing what they got. I 
don’t call Christmas a very merry day. Next year I’m 
going to go hunting all day, the way I do when my wife 
cleans house.” 

“Well,” said the storekeeper, “I guess you’re about right. 
Here in the store and the post-office we do a big business, 
but we’re so overworked that I often wonder whether it 
pays. From the amount of money people sink at this season 
of the year you’d think their pocketbooks would all have 
indigestion.” 

“They do,” said the village doctor, who had joined the 
group. “I’ll ask you to trust me for a dollar’s worth of 
sugar. Is this an indignation meeting?” 






“TOOK’S like it,” said the storekeeper as he weighed 
out the sugar. ‘‘Mr. Bigelow here is proposing that 
we abolish Christmas.”’ 

“‘Good idea,” said the doctor, ‘if we can’t reform it, get 
some Christianity back into it. What do you think my 
little girl asked? She asked her mother if Christmas was 
Santa Claus’s birthday.” 

“T can match that,’ said the infidel. ‘We caught our 
little girl saying her prayers to Santa Claus.” 

“T’ve always won- 
dered how Saint 


was all the present-giving there was in the village. Nobody 
was financially ruined. The grown-ups were happy in see- 
ing the children happy. And the big boys and girls didn’t 
feel badly about not getting anything. ‘They had other 
things on foot, things of almost-bursting importance. 

People had their Christmas dinners as usual. And the 
men, at least, had unusually large appetities, even for 
Christmas Day. The infidel had been in the army and he 
had organized his forces into squads, from the village rowdies 
up, or down, each squad with its captain. He made a staff 
out of the young fellows who had horses to ride. They 
visited every widow, and every rheumatic old farmer who 
was behind with his work, and they had a cord or so of wood 
sawed and split before they left. And, do you know, they 
liked it. That was a way of keeping Christmas they could 
understand and appreciate. He had organized the older 
men into a commissariat, as he called it. Some of them 
remembered that word. And all through the morning the 
sleighs which weren’t in use for the wood brigade were 
busy carrying turkeys and cranberry sauce and mince pie 
to those who didn’t have any. 

And all the morning, at intervals, the church bells were 
merrily ringing. Christmas dinner was a little late for some 
of us, but it tasted as it did when my mother cooked it. 
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OWARD dark the town assembled, every one who could 

walk or ride—people of all the churches and of no 
church. We were going to give the Christ-Child a birth- 
day such as we believed He ought to have. 

You should have seen the parade; like the circus parade 
in summer, only very much better. First came the infidel 
on horseback, with his staff of orderlies, then the wood 
brigade on foot, proudly carrying their axes. Then the 
Three Wise Men from the Fast, with their camels—really a 
work of genius—and a train of dusky servants. Then a 
crowd of shepherds, with some little lambs, real ones, to 
make you sure what profession their owners followed. 
Then all the rest of the boys and girls, from the village and 
the farms around, carrying packages and an air of mysteri- 
ous importance: as pretty a line as you could ever see on a 
winter’s day. One or two sleighs of the commissariat 
brought up the rear. And the rest of us looked on and 
smiled and laughed and cheered. 

The procession wound in and out through the village 
streets and finally ended up at the town hall. The horses 

and lambs were led 
_ away. The camels 





Nicholas got hold of 
Christmas. Must be 
quite recent, this but | 
ting in,” said the | 
doctor. ‘“‘My mother || 
was born in Ger- | 
many, and there it 
was always the 
Christ-Child who 
brought presents to 
the children. And 
everybody was merry 
without much trouble 
or expense.” 

““Butted in’ is 
good,” the infidel 
added. ‘That’s just 
what Santa Claus has 
done. If my _ chil- 
dren pray I want 
them to do it to some- 
body I can respect. 
I move we appoint a 
committee to draw 
up a Declaration of 
Independence.” 

‘‘Second the 
motion,’ said the is. 
doctor, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

That is the way it began. And the best thing, the essen- 
tial thing, was that a committee that was appointed took 
itself seriously. The members of the committee not only 
drafted their Declaration, but they got up a great mass- 
meeting in the town hall to hear it, with speeches. That was 
along in the early autumn. And meantime they had been 
working the town up to the declaration point by sermons 
in the churches and articles in the local paper. And that 
wasn’t all. There was a quiet work of education going on 
all through the summer, until even the boys and girls were 
very indignant about something, they hardly knew what. 

The Declaration of Independence, as finally adopted with 
great enthusiasm, read as follows: 

WHEREAS, Christmas is the Christ-Child’s birthday, a day 
which should be filled with joy and peace and good-will toward 
cur fellow-men; and 

WHEREAS, Saint Nicholas, commonly known as Santa Claus, 
has taken unlawful possession of the day for commercial ends, 
to the exploiting and burdening of the people, and the teaching 
of wrong feelings and motives to their children; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the people of this town, hereby declare 
our independence of Santa Claus. We serve notice that he is 
not to appear within our bounds or be mentioned in any of our 
homes for the space of six months from date. We will this year 
make Christmas again the birthday of the Christ-Child, and 
try, individually and collectively, to keep it in a way fitting the 
anniversary of His coming into the world. 











F YOU had childlike faith enough left in you you could 
have seen the Christ-Child very busy on that Christmas 
Eve, between sleeping-time and waking-time. Santa Claus 
was not missed. The little children had faith enough to hang 
up their stockings as usual. And next morning, when these 
were full of candy and toys and such like, they had no doubt 
that the Christ-Child Himself had brought them. They 
took it as a mark of His love for little children. And that 


ated 


hereas, Christmas is the Christ-Child’s birthaap, 
| a dap which should be filled with joy and peace 
|| and good-will toward our fellow-men; and | 


patie Saint Micholas, commonly known as 
Santa Claus, has taken unlawful possession 
of the vap for commercial ends, to the exploiting and | 
burdening of the people, and the teaching of wrong feel- 
ings and motives to their chiluren; therefore be it 


new Chat we, the people of this town, herebp 
Declare our independence of Santa Claus. We 
serve notice that be is not to appear within our bounds 
ov be mentioned in anp of our homes for the space 
of sit months from Date. 
Christmas again the birthvap of the Christ-Chilv, anv 
trp, individually and collectively, to keep it tn a wap 
fitting the anniversarp of Dis coming into the world. 


disentangled them- 
selves from their 
humps. And inside 
the hall the children 
put away their wraps 
and had supper. As 
| soon as one set was 

fed all would be 
} sent off to play games 
at the other end of 
the big room. I don’t 
know which end it 
was most fun for the 
rest of us to watch. 
It seemed just like a 
big flower-garden. 
And above, the open 
rafters were twined 
with holly and ever- 
green—and a little 
mistletoe, as some of 
the young people 
found out. 

Then came the 
climax, which our 
minister’s wife had 
planned. For when 
all were fed and the 
dishes spirited away 
a signal was given 
and the children made a rush for their wraps, where they 
had concealed those mysterious packages. And when at 
last they had all found the right ones a procession was 
formed again, with the little toddlers first, and shading 
up to the bigger girls and boys. 





We will this pear make 
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HEN the curtain on the stage was drawn. And there was 
a great lighted tree, the Christ-Child’s Christmas tree. 
The children gasped and then they shouted. But they were 
quiet in a moment. And while a march was played they 
marched up on the stage, two by two, and heaped about the 
tree the presents they had brought to the Christ-Child, for 
His poor children in a mission off in Chicago. There were 
toys and books and games, and skates and hockey sticks and 
dolls. Each child, even the poorest, had something he had 
bought or had saved out of his own store; some of the chil- 
dren had whole armloads of things. Happy? You never 
saw children so happy. I never knew before how right the 
Bible is when it says it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
When the last armload of the big boys had been emptied 
and the last pair had filed down on to the floor again, they 
stood beneath the groaning tree and sang their carol. Did 
you ever hear it? I don’t know who wrote the words or the 
music. But you’ll never forget it if you ever hear a crowd of 
boys and girls sing it, put their hearts and their voices into it, 
until you wonder if the roof is strong enough. It dashes 
along like a mountain stream, and they shout the first 
words of the chorus as a sort of joyous watchword: 
**No-el! No-el! The Christ is born. 
Chime the bells from night till morn. 
Bring the holly and twine the bay 
To crown the infant King today.” 
And all through that town all declared “it was the 
happiest Christmas they had ever had!” 
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CORRECT SOCIAL 
STATIONERY 


(rane's 
777e7n 
wn 


vey |O Christmas gift 
/| conveys a more 
delicate compli- 
ment to the re- 
—2SNicipient than a 
box of fine stationery —if the 
stationery is really fine. 

No stationery expresses the 
Christmas spirit of good willand 
at the same time is more accept- 
able than Crane’s Linen Lawn. 

The first requisite of a gift is 
that it shall be fine and good, and 
nothing is finer and better than 
Crane’s Linen Lawn. Itisread- 
ily identified by the water-mark. 


C hristmas 


eJOOD writing 


é2(5)| paper isan attract- 




















| gift in itself, but 
“+ it is even more so 
when put up ina box decorated 
in the Christmas spirit, which 
can be afterwards used as a 
glove or handkerchief box. 

In all stores where good 
stationery is sold you will 
find the Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company’s holiday and deco- 
rative boxes. ‘These are filled 
with excellent writing papers, 
are decorated in exquisite de- 
signs to suit all tastes, and are 
found at prices to suit all 
purses, from 50 cents to $15. 
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— 4) HE stock used in 
je | Crane’s Calling 
SBS Cards is so free 
SS) S| from any blemish 

=<} or fault, and so 





perfect in the finished surface 
that it takes the impression 
from the engraved plate more 
beautifully than any other card 
stock. This is why it is so pop- 
ular with the best stationers 
and with their best customers. 
Crane’s Calling Cards are found at 
all places where good stationerv is 
sold. If you ask for Crane’s no reputa- 
ble dealer will offer you anything else. 

Samples of all these papers 

and cards sent on request, 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 
Pittsfield, Mass, 


CRANE’S 
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Die Wettic Bane Paper Family 


Presenting Lettie’s Grandmother, Who Brings Christmas Presents to Lettie 
By Sheila Young 











Next Month We Shall Present Lettie’s Baby Sister 

















Cut along dotted lines in bonnet so that it may be placed on the Grandmother’s head. By pasting a narrow strip of cardboard on the back of each figure it may be made to stand. 
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— Presents That Every Chilo Can Make 


By Marion Wathen 





IRST let us think of some 
thing nice for Mother’s 
| present: nothing can be 
more useful, pretty or easy to 


charming one made by a four-year- 
old child—done with but little 
assistance (Figure). It measured 
three inches and a_ half by five 
inches, with covers of dark green 
leatherette. On the front cover a 
spray of holly was sewed~— the, 
berries in a bright red silk and the 
leaves in green (much lighter in 
color than the leatherette). Under 

neath the holly the words “A 
Merry Christmas” were stitched 
in red, the way kindergarten chil- 
| dren doit. The edges of the five 
a6 — white flannel leaves which com- 
Figure 1— Leatherette Needlebook prised the book were pinked and 

the effect was charming. 

If leatherette cannot be obtained to carry out this idea any pretty 
card or mounting board may be used. But before starting the children 
at their gifts try to procure a sheet of this leatherette —it is to be had at 
nearly every art shop and in many of the book shops of smaller towns. 
It is inexpensive, tough and pliable, and it adapts itself beautifully to 
the children’s sewed designs. It is much more artistic than the card 
board used in kindergartens, besides being a pleasing change from this. 

Very pretty needlebooks may be made by cutting the leaves and 
cover inthe form of a bell ora star. The inside of the front cover should 
be lined with leatherette or flannel so as to hide the wrong side of the 
sewing; the lining may be pasted into place. 














NOTHER useful gift for Mother isa book containing Manila envel- 
opes for storing clipped recipes, etc. If you think best let the children 
make these envelopes themselves—a grown-up merely tracing out the 
pattern for them. Have the envelopes open toward the front of the 
book and inclose them between covers of dark brown mounting-board 
or leatherette, the back cover folding over the front, flap-fashion. A 
good way to decorate the flap is to mount on it a snapshot photograph 
of the child who makes 

. the gift; or a pretty 
| Madonna or other 
picture may be used 
Around the picture 
sew, in yellow silk, a 
| string of bells. Holly 
| or othersuitable sewed 
| 
| 
| 





design may be used 
instead of the picture. 
(See Figure 2.) It is 
a pleasing addition to 
the cover to interlace 





its edges with raffia or 


> 


narrow ribbon. Be 
a = 


fore this can be done 





Figure 2—Clipping-Case of Manila Envelopes holes must be punched 
at regular intervals all 
along the edges and at about a quarter of an inch from the outside. 
All that is needed for this is a “‘puncher”’ (costing two or three cents), 
a hammer and a block of hardwood. ‘The envelopes should be care 
fully fastened to the cover. Three perforations may be made, and the 
whole fastened together with raffia, cord or ribbon; or, instead, a strip 
of leatherette may be pasted over the back, and brass fasteners inserted 
through this. 


NE of my little friends utilized her kindergarten training to make 
her mother a very pretty and useful Christmas gift: nothing 
less than her own photograph surrounded by a frame made of paper 
foldings. These were of a very pretty brown and really artistic. She 
had fourteen folded forms in her frame, each of which was made 
from a four-inch square of paper, as follows: 

Fold the front edge of the paper to the back edge; open out the 
paper. Fold the back and front edges into the crease just made in the 
centre; open out. Crease well each fold as it is made. Fold the right 
edge to the left edge; open out. Fold the right and left edges into 
the crease last made in the centre; 
open out. Now turn the paper 
over, as the next folds must be 
turned the opposite way on the 
paper. Fold, one at a time, each 
corner into the centre of the square, 
being sure to crease the folds down 
well; open out the paper and turn 
it over. There are sixteen little 
squares now marked on the paper. 
Turn upward the outer row of 
squares all around; catch each of 
the four edges by the middle point 

and draw 


thesefour 
‘points to 






































Figures 3,4,5 
Successive Steps 
' in Making Folded 
a Paper Forms 
| of ; D / : Figure 6 The 
— + Knee Photograph Frame 
| Figure 3 Figure 4 Figure 5 Completed 
the centre of the square. If the creases are well made there will be 
four open, kitelike forms standing up in the corners, each like the 
folded corner on Figure 3. Then flatten down each corner so that 
there will be four squares on top of the form. (See Figure 
In order to make your form look like the finished ones in ligure 6 
make the following folds on each of the four small squares appearing 


on the top of the form as shown in Figure 4. Turn the form corner- 
wise, and work on the square in front of you. Fold the right corner of 


this square (a double corner) over to the left corner. Open this fold 
out again. Turn the lower right-hand edge in to the crease just made 
through the centre of the square, and fold the left edge over in the 
same manner to meet it. Do this with the other three squar the 
form will look like Figure 5. ‘The last step is to turn back the little 
corners which meet in the centre—one corner in Figure 5 is already 


fixed this way. This makes the paper form complete and ready to be 
pasted (with thirteen others) on a photograph-frame as shown in 
Figure 6. 


make than a needlebook; I saw a . 





These forms when com- [ 
pleted should be put to press 
between the leaves, of a heavy 
book or under some weight, 
then mounted on cardboard 
cut in the required shape. If 
a package of kindergarten 













* 
papers cannot be secured for MAY 
making one of these frames a : 
couple of sheets of paper may CHRISTMAS 
be purchased, and the squares BELLS 
accurately cut from these. ARING JOY 


Any photograph or favorite 
picture may be inserted in the 
frame. 


Cy COURSE the children om 
are not going to forget Ey 

Father at Christmastime, so 
when we start them at their 


TO 
you ea 


Figure 7— A Decorated Blotter for Father 











gift-making we must be able to suggest something suitable for him. 
How would a blotter do— in the shape of a bell with a cover like the 
one shown above (Figure 7)? The cover may be made of leatherette, 
cardboard, mounting-board or of the blotting-paper itself. The bells 
on the cover are sewed in straight sewing with yellow silk, the lettering 
and holly are of red silk and the leaves are of green. If the material 
used is suitable the forms outlined in sewing may be ‘colored in” with 
crayons of the proper color. The bright-colored holly berries and 
leaves will look pretty on the white blotting-paper. A single line of 
sewing is all that is needed for joining the bells. A tiny bit of holly 
just a few leaves and berries with 
a very clear outline—is all that is 
necessary in the design, and will 
be much easier for the children 
to sew thana more elaborate 
drawing. Several leaves of 
blotting-paper of the same shape 
are joined to this cover and the 
whole finished at the back with a 
loop and bow of ribbon. 

If a very little child wishes to 
make a bjotter just a couple of 
oblong sheets of blotting-paper 
covered with a bit of gray or 
brown mounting-board on which 
are sewed numerous stars or other 
suitable designs (a shepherd’s 
crook and a branch of the 
“Christmas tree,’ etc.), will be 
all that is necessary to make a 
pleasing gift. Figure 8 shows a 
blotter like this. 








CHRISTMAS 











Figure 8—A Pretly but Simple Blotter 


| ONCE helped an eight-year-old girl make a pincushion cover for 

\untie” from a piece of black satin six inches square which I had 
on hand. I ruled this with chalk on the back in equidistant lines to 
within about half an inch of the edges. I placed this on a board and 
with a sharp knife cut through the lines. Then I threaded a bodkin 
with yellow ribbon and showed the child how to darn or weave the 
ribbon in and out of the slits, “over one, under one,” in darning style. 
Another piece of ribbon was inserted beneath this, reversing the 
process to “under one, over one.”” ‘Then rows of squares in black 
and yellow appeared, and when the whole was done it looked tike a 
checker-board. ‘The ends of 
the ribbon were neatly sewed 
to the margin of the satin. 





Sut I must not forget to tell «x 
you about two pretty match ; 
scratchers that will answer for a 
Grandpa, Big Brother o1 4 


Father. One is a match 
scratcher and calendar com 
bined (Figure g), and is made 
of asquare of brownmounting 
board; on this is pasted a bell 


on 
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of sandpaper, its tongue and 





edges being drawn with brown Oe. 

crayon. A calendar is fastened < 

to the upper left-hand corner. 4 

‘The edges are interlaced with > ‘e 

rafhia or ribbon—raffia is less bd G 
> 





expensive than the ribbon and “? ; 
quite as artistic. 

The other match-scratcher 
(Figure 10) is of red card- 
board, and represents the 
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Figure 9 —Match-Scratcher and Calendar 


bricks of a fireplace, with a stocking hung up against them. The 
stocking is of black sandpaper or emery and is pasted on. The card- 
board background is made to represent bricks by sewed lines of yellow 
silk forming oblongs. 


IF'TS suitable for any member of the family, inexpensive, artistic 
and easy to make, are made by simply taking a one or two cent 
picture of some of the cheap and excellent kinds so widely advertised, 
and mounting it ona mat of gray or brown of perhaps eight inches and 
a half by ten in size, and interlacing the edges with raffia; the whole is 
suspended by a loop and bow of the raffia. To have the perforations 
equidistant from the edges and each 
other rule lines on the wrong side 
of the card, say half an inch from 
the edges. Dots showing where 
the perforations should come are 
marked on these lines. 

Raflia may be purchased almost 
any place at fifteen or twenty cents 
a bunch. Perhaps your children 
over five years of age already 
know how to“ braid.’ If not it will 
not take long to teach them. Use 
about three strips of the raffia for 
each strand of the braid. Start the 
braid for the child and then fasten 
the started part securely to some 
place where the child can conve- 
niently reach it. It is a good plan to 
tack it to some part of a wall in the 
playroom. The braids of raffia are 
then sewed together to make 
napkin-rings, dolls’ hats, table 
mats, teapot stands, etc. 

















Figure 10—Gay Match-Scratcher 
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will pay 


A Teck ly 
Salary to 


any LV oman 


@ We will engage about 
a thousand women to 
represent THE LADIES’ 
Homer JOURNAL among 
their friends and 
neighbors this winter 
—to look after re- 
newals and to forward 
new business. For 
this work we will pay 
a weckly salary and 
an extra commission 
on each order 


@ The work is pleas- 
ant and profitable, it 
throws one into contact 
with the best people in 
the community and it 
can be carried on in 
leisure hours. 


@_No guarantee of any 
kind is required and 
there is no expense to 
you. All we ask is an 
honest effort to look 
after our subscription 
work in your own 
neighborhood in what- 
ever time you can spare 
from other duties. 


Send a line 

of inquiry 
and everything 
necessary will be 
sent. 


The Circulation Bureau 
THe Laptes’ Home JouRNAL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Christmas Eve in a Convent 


==] [ WAS only a short time before 

4 Christmas in the year Father 
was suddenly called to India 
yon business that I found 
4a myself in a convent some dis- 

tance from New York, one of 
cbuiety English 7 among three hundred 
French ones. I had spent sleepless nights 
thinking of the lonely days before me, and 
I was prepared for long hours of routine, 
unswerving discipline and lack of girlish 
amusements, and that I was to spend 
Christmas under an alien roof, far from the 
dearest being on earth and unsurrounded 
by familiar scenes and faces—this was the 
sad thought constantly in my mind. 

Then came, in contrast to this foreboding, 
the reality of study under delightful teachers, 
interspersed with hours of joyous com- 
panionship with girls my own age, all sorts of 
unexpec ted pleasures, and discipline so kind 
that it was ever disguised; and, best of all, 
to be told that Christmas was thought of and 
planned for weeks ahead and celebrated in 
a novel and mystical manner—this wholly 
appealed to my beauty-loving soul. 

Every one, including those gentle, sweet- 
faced Sisters, entered into the spirit of 
Christmastide, and many fascinating plans 
were unfolded to me. Still I noticed an air of 
mystery about it all, and in answer to a bit 
of. inquisitiveness now and then I was told 
that it was a time-honored custom among the 
old pupils not to tell the new ones all of the 
surprises in store for them on Christmas Eve. 
And so before I realized it I was absorbed in 
the event before us. There were many hours 
when my thoughts were far over the sea 
with the father I missed so keenly, but lone- 
liness could not exist long with happy faces 
on every side, and then were sown the seeds 
of that love for “our” convent and the happy 
days spent there which are even now begin- 
ning to be but a sweet memory. 





uy 

ag Ory was one of the principal features, 

and long before the celebration we began 
to spend from fifteen minutes to an hour each 
evening in the music-hall, rehearsing beauti- 
ful old French carols and mastering the 
intricacies of some Mass by Mozart. Oh, 
the delight and importance of having a 


By May E. Gosman 


Drawings by Francis V. Wilson 
































“The White-Veiled Girlish Figures as They 
Walked to the Chapel at Midnight” 


decision reached as to whether you should sing soprano or contralto, The long tables were 


and what dismay 
you! particul: ir chum was releg 


off days 


calendar might happen, the 
arrived and there was a fever of excitement. 


to go and the longing to remain. 

spent in final rehearsals, last touches to gifts 

and in finishing the despised but inevitable 

Christmas essay. But we rejoiced that it 

could be full of Christmas and did not have 

to be on a brain-racking topic like the one 
given at entrance: ‘“‘ What is the Most Impor- 
tant Factor in Education?” 
Finally the unexpected began to happen 
we found ourselves at the tea-table at five 
instead of half-past. What could it mean? 

And oh, the secretiveness of girls who were 

spe nding their second, third or fourth years 

in the convent! Recreation followed, and at 
half-past seven, to our utter consternation, 

the bell rang for “Dormitory.” Was it a 

joke, or were all these talks of a unique 

Christmas Eve mere fiction? At any rate, 

there stood Sister Alexandrine waiting for the 

line to form before mounting the dormitory 

Stairs and calming our fears with the myste- 

rious words: ‘‘ Young ladies, it is well for us 

to have a few hours’ sleep if we are to rise at 
eleven tonight, so I expect each of you to go 
quickly and quietly to bed.” It was going to 
be exciting, and what a lark not to know 
exactly how it was all to happen! 
Ly 

IE; RHAPS it was not strange that we were 

all soon asleep, for we were really tired 
and the dormitory was absolutely quiet. It 

1 only a few moments before we heard 

sing bell. The gas was lighted and we 

‘Dress quickly, my children, in your 

ite uniforms and long white veils, anc 
in‘ line for chapel.” 

We were wide awake in an instant and 
ssed more quickly than ever before. I 
v of nothing more lovely than those three 

ndred white-robed and white-veiled girl 
figures as they walked to the chapel to 

end the Midnight Mass. 
lowly we went through the halls, each girl 

h a filmy veil on her head, almost touch- 
the floor, and an unlighted taper in her 
id. Quietly we passed into our peaceful 

napel, so quaint and beautiful in its walls 

{ soft white, its chaste altar of marble on 
ich stood golden candlesticks of exquisite 
rkmanship; the quiet, pale-faced old 
iplain in his vestments of white satin 

roidered with a wonderful design in 
thread. Everything was white and 


SCCMEC 


twenty-fourth 











reigned if you were banded with the former while most unusual event—a 
gated to the ranks of the latter! 
Precious spare moments we re spent in making gifts for absent ones 
Not least among our duties were our Christmas letters which were sent 
ahead, for some of the girls came from foreign countries. 
At last, after days of longing and fear that some mistake in the 
December actually 
Girls whose homes were 
near enough and who went home for the holidays were regarded 
almost with pity, and I doubt not they were torn between the desire ‘True indeed 
Most of the twenty-fourth was 


Christmas boxes. Ina 
happiness. 


who exclaimed, ‘ Why, 


showing the long way it 

















“All Joined in With the Sisters’ Voices in 
a Dear, Familiar Carol” 


gold—no touch of color anywhere except for 
a long, crimson-velvet curtain of finest tex- 
ture, hanging directly behind the altar and 
screening from view the Lady Chapel. 

A stillness was over everything, a vague 
expectancy filled our hearts, perhaps like that 
which filled the hearts of the shepherds years 
ago, until rich tones from the organ poured 
forth and the Mass began, so long rehearsed 
and so well learned. Sisters in the choir 
above sang the motif of the Angels, while in 
the nave below our younger voices took up 
the song of adoration of the Shepherds and 
Wise Men. Then after a pause, first far 
away, then nearer and nearer, came the ten 
tiniest children of the school walking slowly 
down the main aisle, singing in their sweet 
baby voices that glorious carol so dear to every 
Frenchman’s heart, ‘Les Anges dans Nos 
Campagnes,”’ and when they reached the 
words “Gloria in Excelsis Deo” the entire 
kneeling congregation of girls and Sisters 
took up the refrain and the bell above the 
chapel pealed the midnight anthem. 


NE by one the tapers were lighted and 
slowly the shadows gave place to a glory 

of light and every heart poured out in song 
the message of “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men.” When ceased, again silence 
reigned, and as if by an invisible hand the 
curtains before the Lady Chapel parted, 
revealing an exact representation of the lowly 
stable of Bethlehem, the cows and oxen 
nodding in the shadow, Joseph and Mary 
and the Shepherds kneeling in adoration, 
and a glorious star shining down on a sleep- 
ing figure of the Christ-Child. It was so real, 
so wonderfully beautiful, that fora moment at 
least it was like a vision of the first Christmas 
morn, and Heaven itself seemed not far off. 
Only too short a time passed before the 
signal was given for rising from our knees; 
our veils were lowered and as silently as on 
entering we passed from the chapel. Natu- 
rally we expected to return to the dormitory, 
for the clock in the hall told us that it was 
now half-past one; but instead we found our- 
selves being guided downstairs to the refec- 
tory, and at its door order and silence were 
banished. We rushed in, and then stopped 
inamazement at the sight that met our eyes 
brilliantly lighted and evidently set for a 
midnight supper. But no one thought of 


hunger, for behind our chairs were the most enviable objects in the 
world, much longed for, often worried and conjectured about—our 


moment the air was filled with the noise of 


the tearing off of papers amid cries of delight and faces beaming with 
I hesitated to look at my chair, for India is such a long 
way off, but I was caught up in a rush of enthusiasm by dear Jane, 
come, you haven’t looked at your place, and 
you are even luckier than we, for you have two boxes instead of one!’ 

one with all sorts of queer stamps and markings, 


had traveled, and the other from New York, 
filled with delicacies and sweets which bring 
such keen pleasure to a schoolgirl’s heart. 
Delight and excitement increased —we flew 
from one to another with some cherished gift 
or unusual surprise, a coveted book ora game 
in which all might share. Even the quiet, 
serene Sisters entered into our gayety, and as 
we gave them our wish of “‘ Merry Christmas” 
we were allowed to kiss them, a privilege, like 
Christmas, coming only once a year. 


ra) 


F hter what had at first seemed an impos- 
sibility the bottoms of the boxes were 
reached and it took only gentle persuasion to 
induce us to sit down and partake of the 
delicious oyster stew and toasted crackers 
that the lay Sisters were placing on the tables. 
How saber it tasted —a thousand times better 
than usual, for were we not eating in the 
middle of the night ?—a fact that alone would 
make it nectar and ambrosia. 

Sut alas! boxes had to be left, and I am 
sure each one stowed away some tiny gift in 
her wonderful convent pocket, for Sister stood 
at the door of the refectory waiting for us to 
form in line to follow her to the dormitory. 
We were loth to leave such delights behind, 
but sleepily we followed her, and it did seem 
good to snuggle down in our tiny, warm beds 
urs of sleep. 
and just as the 
first rays of the sun peeped through the 
vhisper to her other 


to catch a few more } 


Jeatrice slept next to me, 


shutters I hear« her 


neighbor: “ Mildred, don’t 


you hear music, 


oram I still asleep?’’ We were alert at once, 
and trulv. as the sound came closer, we could 
discern the Sisters’ voices, mingled with the 


soft accompaniment of guitars and man- 
dolins in a dear, familiar carol, and as they 
nassed between the rows of sleeping girls 
and each 
ell the volume 


each head was raised from its pillow 
voice joined in and helped to s\ 
of the glad song. 

3]inds were thrown open, the glorious sun 
beamed in upon us and Christmas Day had 
really come. It was almost as if we had 
realized the dream of the little boy who 
found the place where every day was 
Christmas. Unconsciously, then, we felt it, 
and now that we look back on it we are sure 
that it was good to be alive, and it was 
better still to be young. 
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‘TIFFANY & CoO. 


Brief Mention of Holiday 
Stock Described in the 
Christmas Blue Book 


(Blue Book, with prices, sent upon request) 


Tiffany & Co. urge patrons to make 
early selections, as the stock consists 
largely of individual pieces that will not 
be duplicated. Through the facilities 
of Tiffany & Co.’s Correspondence 
Department, patrons living at a dis- 
tance are assured of prompt and effi- 
cient service. Goods will be sent on 
approval to persons known to the 
house or to those who will make them- 
selves known by satisfactory references 


DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES: 
An unusual stock of diamonds, pearls, and 
precious stones, offering unlimited oppor- 
tunities for individual taste in selections 
for mountings and in the choice of pearls 
for necklaces 


JEWELRY: Rings, brooches, bracelets, 
bangles, necklaces, hair ornaments, waist- 
coat buttons, sleeve links, scarf pins, stick 
pins, watch pins, French enameled, and 
jeweled lorgnons; hat pins, collar pins, 
earrings, etc. 


WATCHES AND CHAINS: Plain gold 
watches, split second, and repeaters, for 
men; plain gold, enameled, and diamond 
mounted watches for ladies ; watch chains, 
fobs, and piris 


GEMS AND MINERALS: A varied collec- 
tion of tourmaline, amethyst, topaz, kun- 
zite, chrysoprase, turquoise matrix ; amber, 
coral, and jade leads; also richly carved 
objects of rock crystal, lapis-lazuli, and 
nephrite 


FAVRILE GLASS AND METAL WARE: 
Vases, bowls, cups, candle-sticks, com- 
potiers, decanters, cabinet pieces, etc. 


FANCY GOODS: Imported novelties, 
French enamels, miniatures by Patout, 
Paillet, Soyer, Mollica; enameled ciga- 
rette, and vanity boxes set with precious 
stones ; plaques, jewel caskets, reproduc- 
tions in silver of rare antique vases, and 
coupes; ivory carvings; many styles of 
gold mesh bags, plain, and mounted with 
precious stones ; cigar, and cigarette cases; 
match boxes, card cases of gold, silver, and 


boxes, plain, and gilded French silverware 
of the Empire style ; Dutch silver; unique 
hors d’oeuvre, and bon bon dishes of silver 
and glass; English automobile baskets 
with all fittings 


OPERA, FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES: 
Lorgnons of gold, shell, and pearl; barom- 
eters, thermometers, compasses, etc. 
TOILET ARTICLES: Gold, silver, ivory, 
shell, and fancy wood toilet articles ; mani- 
cure sets 

POCKET CUTLERY AND RAZORS: Gold, 
and silver penknives; Swedish razors, 
scissors, safety razor sets, cigar cutters, 
cigar box openers, etc. 


SILVERWARE: Complete dinner, and tea 
services; chests of forks and spoons; pres- 
entation pieces, loving cups, etc. 


FANS: Rich modern and antique lace and 
painted fans with pearl, shell, and ivory 
sticks. Fans of Point d’Angleterre, d’ Alen- 
con, Burano, and Venetian laces; rare 
antique fans of Louis XV, and XVI periods. 
Vernis Martin fans, and others painted by 
Houghton, and Maurice Leloir. Ostrich, 
and other feather fans 


UMBRELLAS, CANES AND WHIPS: Um- 
brellas, canes, riding whips, and crops, 
mounted in goid, and silver, some with 
enamel, others set with jewels; gold, and 
silver spurs, and stirrups; silver, and ivory 
handle boot pulls, etc. 


BRONZES AND MARBLES: Statuettes 
from France, Germany, and Austria, by 
Géréme, Bareau, Barrias, Moreau, and 
others ; also busts of Washington, Lincoln, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner; animals by 
3arye, Bonheur, Peyrol, Proctor, Reming- 
ton; and groups by other European, and 
American sculptors 


LEATHER GOODS: Automobile, shopping, 
and traveling bags; suit cases, portfolios, 
portemonnaies, card cases, blotters, belts, 
etc. 


CLOCKS: Hall clocks in woods to harmon- 
ize with house decorations, bronze and 
marble clock sets, gilt and glass regulators, 

















mantel, night, automobile, marine, and | 
traveling clocks | 


TIFFANY FAVRILE LAMPS AND ELEC- 
TROLIERS: Favrile glass and metal lamps 
for library, desk, piano or hall; large hang- 
ing shades for dining room, also many 
styles of candlesticks, and shades 


POTTERY AND GLASS: Finest produc- 
tions of Minton, Copeland, Crown Derby, 
and other noted English potteries; remark- 
able Doulton crystalline glazes, Moorcroft 
Luster pottery, authentic Royal Copen- 
hagen signed pieces, rare National Sevres 


leather; library articles, desk sets, game |! 





vases, new effects in Tiffany Favrile Glass, 
Lancastrian, and Ruskin wares; and other 
American products from the Grueby, Robi- 


neau, Rookwood, and Trenton potteries; || 


also E nglish glass vases, bowls, and table 


sets, in cut, and rock cry stal effects 
| 


Fifth Ave. and 37th St. New Yo 
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sala We Can Have a Happy Christmas 


A Few Sua&destions That Cost More Thought Than Money 





now, would — = 
we “not all enjoy Christ- 
mas more if we put 
amore thought than 
@ money in our gifts: if 
we gave a little more 
And it is so easy! For 
Why not get away from 





of ourselves? 


example: 
the eternal handkerchief, slipper and 
necktie, or even the book, as a Yule- | 
tide gift, and let us give a tree, a | 
shrub, a. vine, some bulbs or a plant? {| 
A young couple a few Christmases ago 
decided to give each other a living | 
Christmas tree at each recurring sea- | 
son; now their little place is a joy of | 
fir and spruce. A young daughter, 

asked last Christmas by herfather her (== 





Is the Real Meaning of Christmas 
in danger of being forgotten? Some 
thoughtful people grow sober if this 
question comes up. But who would 
have any fear that the true significance 
of the day would ever fail to get recogni- 
tion in the household mentioned below ? 
Let one of the family’s visitors tell the 
story in her own way: 

“‘Soon after my arrival on Christmas 
Eve the children and parents assem- 
bled around the piano and sang a 
Christmas hymn. After this the bright 
little six-year-old told in her delightful, 
straightforward way about the birth of 
Christ. This privilege had fallen to 
her older brother the year before, and 














the honor has now been claimed by 





choice of a present, handed him a list 
of hardy, hybrid tea-roses. These could not be enjoyed, except in her 
mind’s eye, until the following spring, but by that time she had studied 
how to care for them, and last summer there was not a morning from 
June until frost when she could not pick a bud for her father’s button- 
hole. Think of the small cost and yet of the weeks of immeasurable 
joy in a gift of a dozen clumps of white phlox, a boxful of lilies, a 
hundred crocuses, half a dozen Killarney rose bushes, or a dozen 
sweet-briar—yes, even a ten-cent package of the seed of poppy, or 
larkspur, or Sweet-William, or mignonette! Here is opened a wide 
field of solution for the ever-present and perplexing Christmas ques- 
tion, ‘What shall I give?’’—a field that is simply full of delight, 
and one that holds forth presents that will bring their givers before 
us through years of the most fragrant remembrance 


If You Wish to Give Somebody Something Pretty, something 
unusual, something inexpensive, something that will seem to be a bit of 
yourself, you are merely in exactly the same position that thousands 
of others are in. Now what’s to be done? 

One good way out of your trouble would be to ask each one of, say, 
twenty-five friends to let you have a pretty post-card —the kind with 
the picture across the card and a space directly beneath for a message 

—and to write some messages especially intended for the person who 
is to receive the gift. Some will be amusing and quite original. Buy 
half a dozen of the same kind of cards yourself and on these write your 
own messages. The thirty-one cards may be mounted in a little snap- 
shot album, one on each page. Each page will stand for one day in 
January; so, on the upper right-hand corner of each page write the 
date for that particular day—Friday, January first. Mix your own 
cards here and there through the others. Not the least interesting part 
of such a book is its cover. It may be made of linen, and have 
worked across it, diagonally, a bar of the song, “Then You’ll Remember 
Me.” The notes may be worked in red, to look as much as possible 
like holly berries; the stems of the notes to be in green. About this 
you may have sprays of holly. If you take photographs the same kind 
of cover will be just the thing for little albums containing a collection 
of snap-shots of vourself, taken in all sorts of places. 

Is there a bit of doubt in your mind that such a gift would carry a 
big load of happiness with it? Of course there isn’t. 

Suppose a busy professional woman, with a limited purse and no 
time for fancy-work, having friends most of whom are similarly situated, 
limits her gifts to members of her own family, and gives to some local 
charity or some other worthy cause, in the name of her friends, the 
amount she would otherwise spend for trifles for these friends. Isn’t 
that both easy and sensible? Her friends may be asked to do likewise. 
Instead of remembering her with gifts, they may send the amount they 
had planned to spend for her to some charity in her name. The plan 
has really been tried, and has worked out so beautifully that most of 
those who were interested last year have decided to adopt it among all 
their friends this year. 


And in Being Happy Do Not Lose a Good Chance to make 
somebody else happy by forgetting your obligations in the “Thank 
you”’ part of Christmas. You know that as the season of buying or 
making gifts draws near, most of us have in the cockles of our hearts 
a tingling, anticipating the warm pleasure which our carefully- 
planned gifts will afford our friends. It is true, with a few exceptions, 
that the pleasure of Christmas is derived from the planning, prepar- 
ing and sending of gifts to our friends and relatives. Many agirl has 
industriously embroidered or sewed away the bright summer after- 
noons by lake or shore, in mountains or valleys, or near the evening 
lamp has put tiny stitches into filmy material, with a smile and remark 
to mother or aunt: “How Fannie will like this! ”” or, ‘‘L almost wish I 
were going to have this myself, it is so dainty ; but Grace will surely like 
it as well as I do.’”? Perhaps she has gone without the new stock, or the 
extra summer hat, that she may put by the cost for her Christmas fund. 

With the approach of Christmas, reams of white paper are pro- 
vided, and yards and yards of dainty ribbons, charming boxes to fit 
each gift, little tags, cards, seals and strong twine for the outside 
wrapper; and then comes the pleasure of getting everything in shape 
for delivery. The gifts are finally wrapped, appropriately marked, 
tagged, sealed and addressed, and turned over to Uncle Sam for safe 
delivery. Then amid the pleasures of the holidays there is a frequent 
thought of the pleasure which the receipt of our gifts will give, and in 
due season we look for acknowledgments. We do get some notes, 
but from many friends we receive—silence, and nothing else. 

We wonder if Uncle Sam has done his duty, or if in the rush the little 
package may have miscarried; if the wrapper can possibly have been 
torn off; or if by some mischance we wrote the address incorrectly. 
We wait a decent length of time and then, perhaps through a friend in 
whom we feel we can place confidence, we manage to learn whether 
Carrie received the book from Mother, or the scarf from Sister. ‘‘ Why, 
yes,” the answer to the friend’s question may be; ‘Carrie showed 
them to me, and said they came on Christmas morning. She seemed 
much pleased.”’ 


Now This is Not an Uncommon Occurrence. Time and again a 
dear little woman has put hard-earned nickels into a book for a girl 
friend in the country where books are scarce, into a fancy stock, 
apron, or some small but good remembrance for a friend, only to 
receive not the slightest acknowledgment. “I am almost weary of 
trying to give pleasure,” is the cry. ‘‘No one seems to observe the 
old-fashioned courtesy of saying ‘Thank you.’ I don’t want folks 
overgrateful, but it does seem as if they might in some fashion or other 
say they received the gift.” 

This failure to show appreciation of our labor, thought or regard is 
perhaps one of the sharpest stings that can be given to friendship. Let 
us, then, try at this beautiful season of the year to remember to say 
“Thank you,” even for a postal-card, a Christmas card, a home-made 
gift—anything that some one else has taken the thought and trouble to 
send us, no matter how simple it may be. And do it promptly, too, 
or it may be forgotten altogether. 


the youngest for next Christmas. The 
dining-room doors were then thrown open and a real birthday table 
was displayed, even to the cake. The family took their places and 
after the blessing was asked by the father the gifts were produced. 
The mother’s was a five-dollar gold piece, which she wished to have 
sent to a certain institution. The father offered a somewhat larger 
gift of money to be sent to an aged couple known to be in need. 
The older son contributed some scrap-books upon which he had 
expended much care and time, saying they were made expressly for 
the children’s hospital. The little daughter brought forth a doll, 
nicely dressed by herself, for a motherless child about her own age. 
Even the baby girl did her part, giving one-third of the contents of 
her toy savings-bank. 

“By each plate the mother had placed a small picture, a copy from 
one of the famous masters, of some scene in the life of Christ. This 
made the third picture received by the older children, to be hung in 
their rooms. 

“The meal continued in much the same way as any other would do, 
the children asking questions about the childhood of Christ which left 
no doubt in my mind as to the sincerity of their belief. The large cake 
was not cut, but left to be carried to the Sunday-school room of the 
primary class, where the little daughter took it the following Sunday. 
Every child was handed a piece, while the teacher told about the way 
in which my friend’s children celebrated the birthday of Jesus at the 
very beginning of the Christmas season, before they began their own 
festivities. I am sure, from the children’s faces, that He became very 
real to those little tots as they listened to the story.” 


Are You One of Those People Who Defend Themselves against 
a charge of selfishness at Christmastide by saying that they really do 
not know any poor family to whom to send some gifts? 

If you happen to be, isn’t this year a good time to turn over a new 
leaf? Those who haven’t at least one poor family depending upon 
them for some little comforts, or looking to them to supply a few luxu- 
ries or other sources of delight, are only half-alive to the possibilities 
of genuine, happy living. Yet the officers of all charity organizations 
know that an astonishingly large number of people write that they 
would like to aid some folks who are in need, but do not know of any. 
Even the churches are sometimes at a loss to distribute wisely such 
clothing, provisions and toys as have been brought in. On Thanks- 
giving Day or Christmas Eve the poor have not infrequently been 
visited by several different delegations, who have hastily dropped, with 
a few words of good cheer, some baskets filled in haphazard fashion 
and disappeared. It is, of course, the intention in the charity offices to 
give out each name but once; but often, through mistakes or through a 
lack of centralization and the consequent probability of many poor 
families being registered in more than one place, the spasmodic 
Samaritan arrives with his basket in a humble home that has already 
been once or twice favored with baskets earlier in the same festal day 
or evening. One result of this is that the visitor usually jumps to the 
conclusion that poor people are not nearly so much in need as they 
commonly try to make themselves out to be, and that his effort in 
their behalf was not really required. Another result is that the poor 
people get a queer and frequently a contemptuous idea of that 
Christian charity which leaves them hungry most of the year and then 
brings them three substantial Christmas dinners at once! 


It May be Better to Give Indiscriminately than not to give at all, 
yet there is but little valid excuse for much of the hit-or-miss benevo- 
lence of the holiday times. 

The Secretary of a noted Board of Foreign Missions once asked a 
charity worker to send him the name of a poor family to whom his 
children might give a Christmas basket. The struggling widow to 
whom he was directed proved, on his questioning, to be the woman 
who regularly scrubbed the Secretary’s office. How many times he 
had stepped out of the way of her mop without thinking of her, save as a 
cog in the machinery of his comfort, this really good and kind man was 
afraid to estimate. 

Probably there are few of us who do not constantly evade some poor 
persons Providence has set directly in our way, for our blessing as 
much as for theirs. Now, if you wish to be happier than ever, make 
your giving to the poor this year more personal. Give to the great 
organized charities if you choose, but on no account let your giving to 
others for distribution interfere with your more intimate charities 
to those whose needs and desires you have studied at close range. 


And Don’t Forget the Desires! Sometimes they can be made to 
coincide with the needs, sometimes they absolutely demand to take 
precedence over the needs. If you are giving a warm shawl it will be 
just as warm for the wearer if it’s the gray plaid she craves and not the 
black which first occurs to you as “suitable”; if you’re providing a 
dinner it will cost no more for a goose, which some families infinitely 
prefer, than for roast beef, which your own taste may suggest; if a doll 
is to go to a little girl, both you and she will enjoy it a great deal 
more if you learn whether her dream-dolly has blue eyes or brown, a 
red dress or a pink. 

Take time and thought for your poor family; deliberate about the 
expenditure of every penny for them, and be sure that ev ery moment 
you thus spend will be worth quite as much to you and to your benefi- 
ciaries as the actual value of what you give. If you are not already 
well under way with your Christmas preparations for the poor, hasten, 
before another sun goes down, to find yourself a family—either r among 
your own servitors or back-door callers, or through some charity 
office—and begin getting acquainted as a first step toward Christmas. 
Then don’t rest content until you are sure you have given that family 
the dearest of their desires that your purse will permit. You will be 
delighted to see how much less the amount given counts with them 
than does the fulfillment of their desires. Are you doubtful ? Just 
try it once, and see for yourself. . 

No one knows what Christmas can really be until he has been Santa 
Claus in the biggest, friendliest spirit, to a family or even to a lone 
individual who, without him, would have had a dreary day. 
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P. T. Barnum once said, 
‘*The peoplelike to be fooled,”’ 
but times have changed since 
Barnum’s day. The people 
do zot like to be fooled—and 
they w7// not be fooled if they 
can help it. The way the great 
majority of thinking people now 
buy goods of established, ¢rade- 
marked merit proves it. 

For nearly a score of years 
the Ostermoor has been the only 
well-known and_ trade-marked 
mattress. And thinking people 
have come to recognize the 
Ostermoor trade-mark shown 
above as a guarantee of quality. 

When you buy an Ostermoor 
you are sure of perfect sleeping 
comfort, of /asting comfort, and 
ofan absolutely pure and health- 


ful bed. 


The Os- 
termoor is 
built — not 
stuffed 
by our ex- 


pi atantes 
process. 
S hat 1s 
why it is impossible to duplicate the 
permanent resilience, the permanent uni- 
formity of the Ostermoor. It is mois- 
ture-proof, germ-proof, vermin-proof. 

Look for the Ostermoor trade-mark 
on the end of the mattress you buy and 
you can’t be fooled. 


Send for 144-Page Book 
and Samples of Ticking 


Buy of your Ostermoor dealer. If 
he has none in stock, we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, same day check is 
received. 30 nights’ free trial granted, 
money returned if dissatisfied. Send for 
our free book, ‘“‘The Test of Time’? (it 
contains over 200 illustrations). 


Ask for the 
name of our au- 
thorized dealer 
in your vicinity. 
It is not for sale 
by other stores. 
Get the genuine 
—don’t be fooled 





Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





MATTRESSES COST 
Express Charges Prepaid 

4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. $15.00 

4 fi. wide, 40 lbs. 13.35 

3 ft. 6 im. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 

3 ft. wide, 30 tbs. 10.00 

2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 bs. 8.35 

All 6 ft. 3 inches long 


In two parts, 50c. extra. 








by imitations. 








OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
117 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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ome of the Best New Books for Christmas 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 





we mg| HERE the essay appears in increasing 

4] numbers, as it has in this country of late 
years, it may be taken as a sign of grow- 
ing maturity of thought and style, and as 
evidence of a spreading interest in litera- 
ture for its own sake. For a number of 
years every season has given us half a dozen volumes of 
thoughtful essays, and the impulse has not yet spent itself. 
Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of ‘‘ The Atlantic Monthly” and 
a Professor of English Literature in Harvard University, 
has the happy faculty of saying serious things with ease and humor, 
and his “ Park-Street Papers” are delightful examples of the art of the 
writer who knows how to convey “the full weight of his thought without 
any weight of expression.” The papers are more definitely literary 
than most recent essays, and those on Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Whittier and Aldrich have distinct critical value. 

Miss Repplier has a kind of memory which is a rare talent, and her 
essays are thickly set with happy or striking quotation. Her new 
volume, “A Happy Half-Century,” is full of the charm and quaint 
formality of the time when our grandfathers and grandmothers thought 
“Lalla Rookh” great poetry, and accepted the highly-decorated 
Annual as literature, and wept over sentimental novels; a very delight- 
ful and companionable book. Equally delightful is Mr. S. M. 
Crothers’s handful of short, suggestive, humorous papers bound 
together under the happy title, ‘‘ By the Christmas Fire.” The spirit 
of peace and happiness pervades these informal comments on the 
Christmas of today; and the book fits itself to the season without any 
forcing of sentiment. Mr. E.S. Martin has the pleasant gift of say- 
ing weighty things in the easiest manner and 
of enforcing the soundest moral without a 
touch of that didacticism which makes some 
good people tedious beyond the limits of 
patience. His short essays “In a New 
Century” touch firmly but lightly subjects of 
general interest like divorce, reading, riches, 
noise, woman suffrage, and have not only 
charm but also a tonic quality of good sense. 
Mr. Martin is not only wise but witty, too. 

Those who remember Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s delightful book about children 
for grown people, “‘In the Golden Age,”’ will 
not overlook ‘The Wind in the Willows”’—a book of outdoor atmos- 
phere, with animals as the characters in an amusing story, and with 
fresh and charming bits of description. 

It is pleasant-to record the appearance of a pocket edition of 
Froude’s “Short Studies on Great Subjects,” than which no modern 
essays are more fascinating. 











WO books about women have appeared recently which ought to be 
widely read as defining —one by example and the other by precept 
high and fine ideals of womanhood. Professor George H. Palmer’s 
“Tife of Alice Freeman Palmer” is an example of the way in which 
a very delicate and difficult task can be successfully accomplished if 
right feeling, nice instinct and a sound taste are present. The only 
biography of value is the intimate biography, and the men are few who 
can write about their wives with frankness and with cool judgment as 
well. This is what Professor Palmer has done, and the story is one of 
peculiar interest, because it lays bare the life work of a woman who, in 
her purity, courage, sagacity and ability, was distinctly an American 
of the close of the Nineteenth Century. 

In Dr. Lyman Abbott’s little volume, “The Home Builder,” one 
suspects the presence of the autobiographic element, the study from 
real life; but the writer has given his study of a woman’s place and 
work the form of an ideal portrait; a series of simple, sincere and 
tender descriptions of woman as daughter, wife, mother housekeeper, 
philanthropist and grandmother; a volume, it need hardly be said, of 
the heart, the work of a man of rare spiritual 
elevation and insight. 





R. FERRIS GREENSLET, whose life of 
Lowell showed him an accomplished biogra- 
pher, had a sitter of rare interest in “Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich” and has given us one of the suc- 
cessful portraits in American biography. A poet 
of singular distinction of style, writer of two or 
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y, three stories of classical quality, essayist, traveler, 
i editor, letter-writer, as witty as Doctor Holmes 
4 and a past master in the art of friendship, Aldrich 
é made his biographer rich at the start. Of this 


wealth Mr. Greenslet has made the happiest dis 
position —rejecting that which was superfluous for 
his purpose and using freely that which bore the stamp of the man. 
The story of this bright-spirited, high-hearted Man of Letters, who 
under the lightest manner was an artist of exacting taste and unsparing 
work, is told with such sincere sympathy and such fine divination as to 
bring out the charm of Aldrich’s personality, the distinction of his mind, 
the spontaneity of his wit and the loyalty of his heart. The biography 
is especially rich in letters to the Men of Letters of three generations. 
Mr. Morgan’s “Abraham Lincoln: The Boy and the Man” has 
movement, animation and freshness of feeling. It is in one sense an 
old subject, but Mr. Morgan tells the great story, so typical of the best 
in American life, as if it had’ never been told before. He has the gift 
of narration—the story sense, so to speak—and it is the unfolding of 
small beginnings to great endings which gives this biography its 
characteristic quality. He succeeds in his aim “‘to present in dra 
matic picture the struggles and achievements of a common man, In 
whom the race of common men is exalted; who solved great problems 
by the plain rules of common-sense and wrought great deeds by the 
exercise of the common qualities of honesty and courage, patience, 
istice and kindness.”” No more inspiring y can be told to the 
young men and women in this country than that which is graphically 
retold in this biography. 
Ly toe VAN DYKE enters what is for him a new field in his poeti 
drama, “The House of Rimmon.”? The four acts of the play are 
strong in dramatic situations and the interest deepens as the plot unfolds. 
Three of the greatest motives unite to give the drama 
meaning and power: religion, love and patriotism. The com 
manding figure of Naaman, the touching fidelity of Ruahman 
the Israelitish maid, the ambitious and unfaithful wife of the 
great soldier, and the relentless and cruel priest are drawn 
with dramatic energy of phrase and revealed in dramatic 
action, while the lyrical passages are fresh and full of music. 
“Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land” is a kind of prose back- 
ground for “The House of Rimmon,” but it is a great deal 
more: it isa vivid realization to the imagination not only of 
the landscape but also of the atmosphere and sentiment 
of a country of unsurpassed interest. The familiar names 
of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jericho, the Jordan, Samaria, Galilee, 
Damascus gather fresh impressions as one reads the chapters 








in which Doctor van Dyke describes not only a journey 
but also a life of several months lived under the open sky. 
In this fact are found the standpoint from which the book 
is written and its keynote. The book is deeply interest- 
ing as a record of fresh impressions on a man of relig- 
ious spirit, quick imagination and rare power of vivid 
description. Readers of THE JoURNAL are already 
familiar with several of its chapters, but they have not 
seen its charming illustrations in color. 


UT of the throng of stories that come crowding through the gate 
of a publishing season it is possible to make acquaintance of a 
few, chosen because one has some knowledge of their ancestry or of 
their authors. Mistakes of judgment are inevitable, and in the mass of 
books the real book often escapes immediate attention. One is prac- 
tically sure of careful and even brilliant workmanship and of serious 
purpose from Mrs. Ward, and one gets both these qualities and some- 
thing more in “The Testing of Diana Mallory,” the most thoroughly 
individualized story, so to speak, which Mrs. Ward has written. 
Diana is a beautiful and lovable creature upon whom rests the shadow 
of a terrible crime; her lover is a brilliant, self-centred egotist until 
disaster breaks the rocky setting of his heart; there are two elderly 
men—a statesman and a great lawyer—charmingly drawn, and there 
are three or four delicately-sketched women. The story, which is sad 
without being hopeless or futile, is written with the most careful and 
sensitive regard for the refinements of language. 

Mrs. Ward has consummate skill in drawing the portrait of a lady in 
the old-fashioned sense of the word; Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith knows how 
todrawagentleman. In his latest novel, “ Peter,” 
the old bank officer is the real hero, and he in turn 
puts the heroic strain in the ardent young lover. 
They are both men of the old and the best type; 
men who do not swagger nor talk of their long 
descent, but are of an incorruptible integrity, a 
sensitive and sleepless honor. ‘These two fig- 
ures and the ideals of life for which they stand 
are effectively set against the background of 
speculative money-getting and prodigal money- 
spending. 

Miss Mary Johnston also presents a study of 
old Southern society in “ Lewis Rand,” although 
the social contrast is in a sense a subordinate 
feature of the story of the rise into great public place and influence 
of the son of a poor tobacco-raiser. Rand is fortunate enough to attract 
the attention of Jefferson, who persuades his ignorant father to allow 
the promising boy to study law. His ability and force give his career 
a brilliant start, and he is already a leader in the State and marked 
for rapid promotion when he falls under the spell of Aaron Burr, and 
becomes involved in the showy but futile scheme to make an Empire of 
the Southwest by Napoleonic audacity and swiftness of action. The 
failure of this Quixotic treason, the trial of Burr in Richmond and 
the temper of the age are described in a broad, easy, effective style. 





“THOSE readers—and there were many of them—who fell a victim 

to the charm of “The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre,”’ not long ago, will 
find Miss Gale’s new story, ‘‘ Friendship Village,” written in the same 
charming style, but in a more realistic mood. ‘This series of chapters, 
descriptive of character and life in a Middle Western village, is done 
with a light and tender humor and with the literary skill which remind 
one in their quiet charm of that classic of English village life, Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Cranford.” 

In “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” the background of Kentucky 
mountains reappears with all the wild loneliness of a region described 
with intimate and tender skill by Mr. John Fox, who knows and loves it. 
The chief figures are a mountain girl, drawn with beautiful and 
affecting sincerity, and a young engineer of the manly flesh-and-blood 
kind; and there are feuds and fights and a very 
dramatic trial scene. This isa story about real 
people told from the life. 

Far away from the landscape, character and 
methods of Mr. Fox are Mrs. Wharton’s vol 
ume of short stories, ““The Hermit and the 
Wild Woman,” eight studies of situation or 
temperament or character dramatized with 
wonderful skill; and Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s 
“Waldo Trench and Others,” a group of tales 
about Americans in Italy by a writer of humor, 
culture and sensitive imagination 








MONG entertaining stories, told in a very 
light mood, is that by Mrs. Cotes (better 
known as Sara Jeannette Duncan), ‘Cousin Cinderella,” which re 
counts the experiences and adventures of a Canadian girl and her 
brother in London, and is full of witty and clever comment on English 
society and character, with some touches on American society and 
character which are both searching and amusing. 

Mr. Crawford’s story, ‘The Diva’s Ruby,” is complete in itself and 
at the same time a continuation of rather than a sequel to “ Fair 
Margaret” and “The Prima Donna.” It describes incidentally the 
rivalry of two men of force for the love of Margaret Downe, and deals 
with heaps of rubies. It is an interesting but not important story by 
an expert story-teller. 

Mr. Stewart Edward White’s story, ‘The Riverman,” is a vigorous 
tale of logging in Michigan, full of vitality and action, of clean-cut 
character-drawing and fresh and telling description; a drama of work 
and adventure outdoors. 

It is not likely that the present season will put into the hands of 
readers any story of more delightful literary quality or a more charm 


ing humor than Mr. I. V. Lucas’s first venture in fiction, “Over 
Jermertom’s.” Mr. Lucas is primarily an essayist; but he deals 
habitually with characteristic traits and qualities in men and in 


women, and he has therefore had good training for the writing of 
fiction which lays emphasis on knowledge of character and on witty 
and wise comment. ‘There is not much action, though there is a love- 
tory, in “Over Bermertom’s”’; but there is a great deal of sane and 
entertaining comment on all sorts of current things as well as on 

many people. It is a book for the quiet hour and will be 


found unusually appropriate for reading aloud. 


MONG the many books descriptive of foreign manners 
and peoples, ‘‘Home Life in Italy,” by Lena Duff 
Gordon, will take its place as one of the most delightful. It 
is an intimate description of the life of Italian peasants in a 
little village and of the life of an English family who take 
up their residence in the neighborhood. The illustrations aid 
the text in conveying not only character and background 
but atmosphere as well. 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has written an ingenious and 
entertaining Christmas story in “Tommy Trot’s Visit to 
Santa Claus,” and the illustrations are captivating. 
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|, SINGER © 
||, Sewing : 
' Machines 


i] 


| 
| prove by the su- 


perior excellence 
of their work the 
correctness of the 
principles upon 
which they are 
built, and the per- 
fection of the tools 
and workmanship 
which produce 
them. 


Culd salto 
Singer 
Sewing 
Machine 
Ores 


By this sign you 
may know and 





will find Singer 
stores everywhere. 


se you can buy a sew- 
e for less money than 
piel} pay for a Singer—all 
iknows that. But con- 
sider this: When a Singer is 
bought and paid for, it is paid for 
—it lasts a lifetime. 

@ A cheap machine is never 
paid for. Every cent expended 
for repairs must be added to the 
original cost—it’s an endless sys- 
tem of instalments. These instal- 
ments, added to the first cost of the 
machine, soon exceed the cost of 
a Singer, and after each succes- 
sive repair (if you can get another 
part) the cheap machine grows 
more and more second-hand— 
one step nearer, the junk heap. 


@ The time lost, the trouble and 
the worry outweigh many times 
over the difference in the cost be- 
tween the “cheap” machine and 
the Singer. : 
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Aolls’ Furniture That All Can Make 


By Annie Bartels 
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Make the Dollies’ Dressing-Room Pretty With Chintz Hangings 


appear in the course of time. The mother with small children 

should save all these; then on some stormy day, when the 
children are wondering what to do, she can take the boxes and a 
pair of sharp scissors, and by following the directions given here 
she can interest and amuse the children by transforming the boxes 
into some very pretty doll furniture with just a few magic strokes 
of her scissors. This is not make-believe furniture like that so 
often made with cardboard, but real chairs such as a good-sized 
doll can sit in, and daintv little beds which the dolls can sleep on; 
sideboards with real drawers that open and shut; tables that 
will hold a small set of dishes, and fireplaces to give the dollies’ 
house a cozy look. And with reasonable care these toys will last 
a long time. 

The work of making the furniture is very easy. Even small 
children can soon learn to amuse themselves by making the 
simpler pieces. 

Let us begin with the bed; a box with broad front and back 
and narrow sides is best for this. Slit the four corners of the box 
down to within an inch and a half of the bottom, as in Figure 1. 
Then fold over 
the back and 
the front even 
with the bottom 
of the slit, as in 
Figure 2. You 
understand that 
the four corners 
of the box are in 
every instance 
to be the four 
legs of the piece 
of furniture; so 
now you must 
cut out the 
space between 
all the corners at 
the lower part of 
bed (as shown 
in Figure 2), 
always leaving 
the corners wide 
enough to make 
strong legs. Cut 
the footboard 
lower than the 
headboard, and 
finish in the 
style of Figure 3. 


Sf: ALL households a number of cereal boxes of various sizes 

















The Well-Equipped Dolls’ House Must Have 
Its Tiny Piano 


OR the chair slit a box down each corner to within two inches 

of the bottom, as shown in Figure 4; now fold over the sides, 
lapping one over the other as in Figure 5, and fold the top 
of the front back about one inch. Then, folding back the 
front even with the bottom of the slit, press the fold at the end 
firmly between the folded sides and the back, as in Figure 
6; this forms the seat. The chair is now ready for the doll. 
But if you wish to make a more finished chair (like Figure 7) cut 
out spaces between the corners of the chair below the seat; the 
back may be left plain or cut in the design shown. Make the 
armchair (Figure 8) the same as Figure 7, except that in cut- 
ting just slit down the front and fold it against the back; the sides 
are cut off one inch above this seat, forming the arms. The 
other chairs (Figures 9 and 10) are made from very small boxes. 

The washstand (Figure 11) is made like the chair (Figure 7) 
with the back plain; the legs are cut very low. The old-fashioned 
sofa (Figure 12) is also cut like the chair in Figure 7; after the 
seat is folded over the back is cut off within two inches of the 
seat; the legs are cut low. A box with a broad front is used. 












































An Open Fireplace Wili Add Much to Their Comfort 
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Give the Doll Family “ Really-Truly” Beds to Sleep In 


The fireplace (Figure 13) is very simply made. Take a large 
box, turn it on the side, then cut a square opening in the lower 
part of the front; a smaller box is placed on the top, thus leaving 
a space at the front which forms a mantelpiece. The fireplace in 
the small photograph has a grate cut in the lower part of the box. 


HE sideboard (Figure 14) being a large piece of furniture is 

made with three boxes. Figures 15, 16 and 17 show the three 
sections. Figure 15 is the body of the sideboard—just a box laid 
on its side with a low opening cut at the bottom to form the short 
legs. In the centre of the box shown in Figure 15 cut an opening 
at the sides and top only; the loosened piece can then be pushed 
back, thus making a base for a drawer to rest on. The drawer 
(Figure 18) is a cunning little one ‘n which the wee maid will 
love to keep her tiny spoons; use a match-box for this. 

Another box, also laid on its side, is set on the first one—this 
second box is shown in Figure 16. The front of this one is removed 
except for a strip at each side. The top section (Figure 17) is 


just one side and part of the back of a box cut low and placed 
If this is painted 


on Figure 16, thus finishing the sideboard. 
the paint will 
hold all three 
sections to- 
gether. This 
makes a really 
pretty piece of 
furniture. 

Nothing could 
be simpler to 
make than the 
little table (Fig- 
ure 20). Usethe 
lower part of a 
box for this; all 
the upper box is 
to be cut off, 
leaving the 
lower part of the 
box about three 
inches high. 
Now turn it up 
so that the bot- 
tom is on top. 
Cut out thie 
spaces between 
the corners as 
shown in Figure 
19. This com- 
pletes the table 
for the parlor. 

To make the dining-table (Figure 21) make one like the small 
table; then for the top cut a front from another box and put on top 
of the small table. 

The screen is made from a cracker-box. Open the box out flat, 
then remove all but the three sections shown in Figure 22; the top 
of it may then be cut in the pretty but simple design of Figure 23. 

















The Dolls Will Enjoy Comfortable Furniture 
as Much as Anybody 


ITTLE folks will amuse themselves with 
this furniture just as it is. But if the 
pieces are for the small maiden’s doll- 
house—and every little girl, rich or poor, 
should have a doll-house—a coat of paint 
will make the furniture very attractive. 
NOTE — During the coming year The Journal will 
publish a number of articles describing toys that 
children can make to amuse themselves, giving full 
directions for putting them together, and also dia- 
grams and illustrations showing the various parts. 


The articles will appeal to boys and girls of all ages, 
and will prove most useful and popular. 











A Simple Type of 
Dolls’ House 
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A Cozy Corner That Any Thoughtful Dolly Will Appreciate 
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Charlotte a la Baronne 
Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 





The hostess who 








delights in sur- 
prising her 
guests with some 
new and unex- 
pected dainty 
serves 
















NABISCO 
SUGAR 
WAFERS 


————- Ree e 


Remove almost all the 
center from a round 
sponge cake and cover 
the edges of the cake 
with NABISCO Sugar 
Wafers, held in posi- 
tion with Royal Icing. 
Tie band of pink rib- 
bon around centerand 
place on dish. Mix 
one cupful of chopped 
fruits; add eighteen 
Festinos, one table- 
spoonful of sugar and 
three of oranye syrup. 
Soak for one hour, 
Strain off liquid and 
add fruitstoonepintof 
whippedcream. Heap 
the mixture in the 
wafer case just before 
serving. Decorate with 
halves of NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers and 
walnut meats. 











FESTINO 


Another dessert 
confection in the 
form of an almond 
enclosing a kernel 





of delicious cream. 


| NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
| COMPANY 


























In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 
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iqar-Bor Cops for Christmas 


By A. Neely Hall, Author of “The Boy Craftsman” 


Drawings by the Author 
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Figure 1. An Express Wagon and a Cart Made From Cigar-Boxes 


HE wagons, doll furniture and Jack-in-the-box shown on this 
(Uy page are a few of the many toys that a boy can make around 
Christmastime from cigar-boxes, for his younger brothers and 

sisters. These toys were designed with the idea of saving as much 
cutting as possible, and you will see by the photographs that in many 
cases the boxes are not altered. Where cutting is necessary a scroll- 
saw, bracket-saw or a very sharp knife should be used. Do not 
attempt to split the wood, as 

the grain is seldom straight, 




















SEAT~, but lay it down upon a board 
E and score it with a knife in the 
. same way in which you would 
| score a piece of cardboard; 
— aA «then break it along the scored 
= : :| line or continue cutting with 
your knife until the piece is 
| REAR AXLE cut in two. 





Empty cigar-boxes may be 
1 anerel ine procured at any cigar-store or 
‘a drug-store. Pick out a good 
assortment of shapes and 
sizes, place the boxes in a tub 
or pan of hot water to loosen 
the paper labels and bindings, 
then when clean bind the covers to the bottoms with cord to prevent 
warping and put them in the sun or near a stove to dry. 

Half-inch brads should be used for nailing. With the head of a nail 
drive the brad-heads below the surface of the wood and fill in over 
them with putty colored to match the wood. Sandpaper the wood to 
remove all the printing and rough places, and finish all of your work 
with two coats of boiled linseed-oil. 
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Figure 2. Diagram of a Cross-Section 
of the Express Wagon 


HE express wagon shown in Figure 1 is made out of a long, flat 

box. Cut down the sides at the front and construct a seat on top 
of the sides as shown in Figure 2. Cut the front wheels about two 
inches and a quarter and the rear wheels about two inches and three- 
quarters in diameter. If you haven’t a compass with which to describe 
the circles you can mark out the wheels with cups or glass tumblers. 
Cut the wooden axles as shown in Figure 2, making the front axle 
for the smaller wheels—deeper than the rear one, then fasten them to 
the wagon and nail the wheels to their ends. Drive a tack into the 
front of the wagon-box and tie a cord to it, or if you have a small horse 
to hitch to the 
wagon fasten a 
pair of shafts to 
the under side 
of the box as is 
shown on the two- 
wheeled cart next 
to it. 

The cart in 
Figure 1 is made 
out of a square, 
flat box with its 
wheels fastened to 
the centre of the 
under side. Make 
the wheels about 
inches and 
three-quarters in 
diameter. 

Make the cradle (Figure 3) out of a box about nine inches by five 
by two and a quarter. Cut the two rockers by the pattern in Figure 4, 
and fasten them to the bottom of the box an inch from the ends. 
Use the rim of a breakfast-plate in drawing the arc of the rockers. 
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Figure 3. A Doll’s Cradle That is Easily Made 


HE auto delivery-wagon (Figure 5) requires two boxes about cight 

inches and a half long, five inches wide and two inches and a half 
deep. You will see by looking at the illustration that one box is inverted 
upon the other. Before fasten- 
ing them together remove the 
two ends of the upper box and 
the rear end of the lower box 
(leaving the front end for the 
dashboard), and cut two 
inches off the sides at the front 
and an additional piece an 
inch by an inch and three- 
quarters from the sides of the 
Fasten the boxes together by nailing strips 











Figure 4, How to Cut the Cradle Rockers 


pper box for windows. 


Figure 5. Two Views of the Ingenious Little “Auto” Delivery-Wagon 


with cloth strips. Support the end-gate with a cloth strap. Tack a 
curtain of black cloth to the top cross-strip and sew two cloth straps to 
the curtain, so that it may be fastened up in a roll as shown in the 
photograph. Make the wheels and axles like those of the express 
wagon, but cut the front and rear wheels of the same size. Cut out a 
small steering-wheel and fasten it on a short wooden rod inside of 
the dashboard. Make a seat and seat-back, nail the back to the seat 
and then fasten the seat between the sides of the wagon just below 
the windows. 


i oh ae (Figure 7) is a simpler toy to make than 
you might imagine. The box should measure about five inches 
and three-quarters by five and three-quarters by five. Hinge the 
cover to the top with two pieces of heavy cloth; glue one piece to the 
inside of the cover and box and the other to the outside. Drive a 
small tack into the front edge of the cover and below it fasten a small 
hook on to the box; the hook may be bent from a short piece of wire. 
A spiral spring from an old bedspring will do for Jack’s body, but if 
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Figure 6. The Skeleton of the 
Jack-in-the-Box 


Figure 7. The Jack-in-the-Box 
Completed 


you cannot get one of these it is a simple matter to make a spring. 
‘Take a piece of wire about ten feet in length (wire a little lighter than 
shown in the illustration will serve the purpose) and wind it around a 
rolling-pin or anything that is cylindrical and about three inches in 
diameter. Fasten this spring upon a piece of wood cut to fit inside the 
box (Figure 6), then procure a small doll’s head, baste a circular piece 
of cardboard to the top of the spring and to this sew the head. Make 
a cloth fool’s cap to glue on Jack’s head, covering his hair entirely, 
and also a loose jacket to fit over his spiral body; for these use any 
bright-colored cotton cloth that will 
fall into folds easily. ‘Tack the base of 
the spring to the bottom of the box. 


OR the round-seated chair (Figure 
rs make the seat two inches in 
diameter, the back five inches high, 
two inches wide at the top and an inch 
and a quarter wide at the seat; cut the 
front leg two inches and an eighth high 
by an inch and a quarter wide. The 
round centre-table (Figure 11) should 
have a base built up of four strips as 
shown in Figure g. Cut the circular 
top five inches in diameter. For the 
long table (Figure 12) select a long, U 
flat cigar-box, and after making four Figure 8. A Leg of the Long 
built-up legs as shown in Figure 8 Table 
fasten them into the four corners of Figure 9, Centre Leg of the 
the box as in the picture below. Round Table 

In making the little square-seated 
chair (Figure 13) cut the seat about two inches wide by two anda 
quarter deep, the front legs two inches and an eighth high by three- 
eighths of an inch, and the back strips four inches and a half high by 






































the ends of the side pieces. Nail a narrow strip a the top of three eighth of aninch. Brace the back and legs mite cron pieces and 
rear end of the wagon and hinge a drop end-gate to the wagon bed you will have a very firm and artist! ng-room chair. 
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The Last Four Toys: Two Chairs, a Centre-Table and a Long Table 








A Christmas 





Suggestion 


For all Housewives 


We have prepared a beautifully dec- 
orated Christmas Box containing “‘Hole- 
proof’’ Hosiery. It makes the most 
sensible gift. _ 

We make “‘Holeproof’’ Hosiery for 
men, women and children. So all in 
your family can have it. 

Why buy unguaranteed hose that you 
must darn every week at least? 

This guarantee comes in each box of 


. . ‘ 
. six pairs of ‘‘Holeproof.’’ 


“Tf any or all of these hose come to 
holes or need darning within six months 
from the day you buy them, we will re- 
place them free.’’ 

Do not confuse ‘*Holeproof’’ with 
other guaranteed hosiery. 

‘*Holeproof’’ is the original—other 
hosiery not fialf so good is guaranteed 
like ours. “Their names sound like ours. 

It will pay you to remember the name 
“*Holeproof’’ and to refuse all others. 


We Pay An Average 
of 73c for Our Yarn 


Yet we could buy yarn at 35c. per pound. 

But that yarn is coarse and but 2-ply. 

Ours is 3-ply—soit and fine—Egyptian and 
Sea Island cotton—the best that we know. 

So ‘‘Holeproof’’ Hose are soft and can be 
made in very light weights. 

We double this 3-ply yarn in knitting the 
heels and toes. The children’s stockings 
have &uees, heels and toes thus reinforced. 
So the price of these is $3 for a box of 6 pairs. 

Yet the saving in six months makes them 
the cheapest by far. 


FOR 1epro EN AND CHILDREN 

Try them—try the ladies’ hose— show this 
ad to your husband and ask him to try 
‘*Holeproof.’? Then see how they like them 
and note how much darning you save. 

See this hosiery at your dealer’s. Note 
that the only difference between the best 
unguaranteed hose and ‘‘Holeproof”’ is that 
“Holeproof’’ wear longer. 

Note how soft—how light in weight, if 
you want light weight. 


Are Your Hose Insured ? 


If your dealer does not have genuine “ Hole- 
proof”? bearing the “ Holeproof” trade-mark, 
order direct from us. Remit in any convenient 
way. We'll ship the hose promptly—prepaid. 
Write for free book ,“‘ How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 
Cut off part of this ad below dotted line as a memo. 





Sold only by the box (6 pairs). 


Holeproof Hose for Men —6 pairs, $2, Medium, light 
and extra light weight. Black, light and dark tan, navy 
blue, pearl gray, and black with white feet. Sizes 9% 
to 13. Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. Allone 
color or assorted as desired. 

Holeproof Lustre-Hose for Men— Finished like silk. 6 
pairs, $3. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light 
anddarktanand pearl gray. Sizes9%to 12. 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Me- 
dium weight. Black, tan, and black with 
white feet. Sizes, 8to 11. 

moteqrect Lustre-Stockings 
like silk. 6 pairs, $3. Extra light weight. 
Tan and black. Sizes, 8 to 11 

Children’s Stockings — Boys’ sizes, 5 to 
11; Misses’ sizes, 5 to 9%. Colors, black 
and tan. Six-ply reinforced knee, heel Reg. U 
and toe. 6 pairs, $3. Office, 1 


Finished 





Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
217 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ghe College Girl and Her Christmas 





How She Fills the Day With Her Own Kind of Fun 





and ‘‘ohs” and “Dear Aunt 





eALREADY I had 
4 knocked twice 
at Kate’s door 
with no re- 
@ sponse; but I 
mj knew she was 
there, so I marched in to find 
her in tears among the cush- 
ions. “Of all the poky old 
places to spend Christmas 
vacation I think a deserted col- 
lege is the worst!” she wailed. 
I mentioned all the cheerful 
things I could think of: half 
a dozen kindred spirits in 
Parsons Hall with us—our | 
families were sending us boxes 
—visions of sugar-plums— fine 
skating; and, just as I had 
persuaded her that life was 
worth living and she was sit- 
ting up dabbing at her eyes 
with the corner of her chem- 

















Lucy”’ and ‘‘Girls, she’s 


come!” greeted our ears as the 
radiant Carolyn drew the new- 
comer toward us. It was really 
Aunt Lucy, to spend the holi- 
days with us, bringing in the 
sleigh atleast a million hampers 
and boxes! The things Carolyn 
unwrapped then and there were 
the climax of what Beth called 
“Our Winter Opening.” 
There was the long, red, 
hooded broadcloth cape to 
wear across the campus at 
night—a capacious green cloth 
bag to carry notebooks in—a 
new fountain pen—a dainty 
teacloth for her wicker table; 
a spreading fern came in its 
jardiniere of green basketry; 
there were two fat pillows with 
handsome, durable covers; a 














istry apron, in came the girls in 
high feather dragging behind 
them a great express box just arrived for Kate—very tardily, for 
tomorrow was Christmas. We fished out a hammer and began to claw 
the nails from the box. But Josephine looked up suddenly when its 
top was half off. ‘This isn’t fair,” she exclaimed. ‘We oughtn’t any 
of us see our presents from home until tomorrow, and then we’ll open 
them all at once. Don’t you think so, Anne?’’—to me. 

I regarded the débris judicially. ‘“‘Why not do it this way? Let us 
each, this afternoon, open some other girl’s box, take out the presents 
and put them all together to be unwrapped tomorrow. Then no one 
will have any idea what has been sent to her. Have your 
boxes from home all arrived?” 

They all chorused prompt assent except little Carolyn, 
who sat quiet and seemed a bit blue. Had her people for- 
gotten her?—I wondered. But we settled it as I had sug- 
gested, and then went to work to get our boxes opened before 
suppertime, while I unfolded a beautiful scheme I had been 
concocting to entertain us all on Christmas night. 


At Supper That Evening it was the German Professor 
who proposed that we hang our stockings around the rail 
guarding the palms in the front corridor—for then in skim- 
ming over the skylight the good Saint Nick could not fail to see them! 
The suggestion was adopted with spirit, and shortly afterward Fraulein 
Weber appeared with a huge pair of wooden sabots; Kate brought 
her beaded moccasins; the housekeeper—large and portly —contrib- 
uted a baby’s wee sock; Josephine and her roommate hung a 
pair of red silk stockings; and all the rest of us added to this motley 
array. Then Kate proposed a tree. “‘We’ve got to have one, Anne. 
Presents are no fun without something to take them off of!” 

“'There’s nothing,” I considered, ‘except the radiator 
rubber-plant!’’ 

The rubber-plant—just the thing! It stood green and broad and 
mutely protesting as we dragged it forth. There were difficulties, 
but with red ribbons, hastily-made popcorn strings, cornucopias of 
fudge, and some of the lighter packages, even our stately 
“rubber”? took on an air of Christmas frivolity. From 
Kate’s room where the boxes had been opened we carried 
all the presents out to the tree. The larger packages formed 
a pyramid about the base and the crowning glory wavered 
perilously—a large, red candle held by a plaster cherub. 
Then with sleepy pride we stumbled off to bed. 

Laughter from the end of the hall woke us next morning, 
and scrambling into our clothes we joined the jovial com- 
pany below. At intervals during the night bath-robed fig- 
ures had stolen toward the railing and, having dropped 
something into each receptacle, had fled guiltily back. Now 
the shoes and stockings showed strange packages filling them to the 
brim, and the fun began as soon as breakfast was over, for the gifts 
leaned toward humor and appropriateness. 


or the 


“I Have Trained Some of My Variegated Relatives,” Beth 
remarked as she sat down among her presents, ‘‘so well that they send 
me things I need and can actually use. But oh!—the kind of gifts 
that some people send college girls!—nice, friendly people who are 
crazy to do things for you, but never realize how different college is 
from life at home, and make useless presents that just clutter up your 
room and make extra dusting. Now this’”—she waved a lumpy 
bundle, ‘‘is from Aunt Hilda, I wager; probably a fluffy fascinator 
to wear to parties—and will some one kindly tell me how often J 
shall use it here or where I have room to keep it?” 

Weall laughed. Beth’s small, overflowing bureau-drawers 
and bursting little wardrobe-closet were familiar to all of us. 

She went on gravely, still regarding the bundle: “Or it 
may be a stylish, padded, blue-satin glove-case from Isabel 
—a thing I’d love at home but simply have no time nor room 
for here. Save it for next Christmas—lucky thought!” 

“Oh, joy!’ thisfrom Kate. ‘‘The darlings have sent me 
all sorts of things I’ve been perishing for. See!” and she 
showed us a big chafing-dish, a nickel tray to go beneath 
it, a long-handled stirring-spoon, an alcohol jug with long, 
slender nose, and a pair of shallow pans for candy. 

José in her corner was exulting over the tea-things her mother 
had sent: pretty china plates, cups and saucers, and some spoons and 
knives marked with her initials. One of her chief joys, too, was her 
father’s gift, delivered a few days before: a lovely revolving desk-chair 
of the “tippy” kind with a flat back, and her sister had sent a firm 
footstool to go with it. Oh, Josephine’s family knew! We coveted 
other of her things: a book-rest to be screwed on her Morris chair, 
and her denim-covered shoe-box on which she could keep the type- 
writer her family had given her the year before. 


Then Beth Appeared With a Big Package just handed in for her; 
it proved to be what she had long wanted—a tufted cushion made to 
measure for her window-seat. She carried it over to her roommate’s 
side, little Carolyn, trouble we had all detected: 
no box had come for her, and she was bravely getting what 
cheer she could from seeing us girls open our things. Even 
her Aunt Lucy whom she talked of so much had appar- 
ently forgotten. We were all sorry, but pretended not 
to notice. In the midst of our ecstasies over Kate’s tiny, 
perfect sewing-machine oh, so useful to the college girl! 
—and my shining, brass teakettile, we heard sleigh-bells 
outside, and the gong on the front door clanged excit- 
ingly. Carolyn, as the least occupied, followed the maid | 
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miniature carpet-sweeper, a 
set of coat and skirt hangers; 
a warm, beautiful rug—all collected from friends and family and 
brought by Aunt Lucy. What fun it all was! We hated to break up, 
even for the lovely Christmas service down in the village church. 


After a Festive and Delicious Dinner the spirit of revelry kept up and 
the snow-clad campus lured us irresistibly. Avis sighed as she looked 
from the window on the sparkling, white slope. ‘Oh, for a sled!” 

“Pooh! Are there no dustpans to be had?” I challenged. ‘No 
tin trays? You can coast on anything if you really want to coast!” 

It was only a few moments before we were scooting down 
the hill on precarious foundations amid shrieks of glee from 
the onlookers. This served capitally to stimulate our appe- 
tites for ‘high tea’?—an old holiday custom at our college. 

We gathered around a roaring fire in the great, dark parlor, 

each of us with a Christmas reminiscence of her childhood to 

tell as we popped corn and roasted apples. There were sand- 
wiches, too, that some of us had made in the morning from 
recipes that our college is famous for—sandwiches that we 
| prepare for state occasions only. Here are the ingredients 
for some of the nicest that we munched that Christmas Day: 


Date Sandwiches 
Just some thin unsweetened 
crackers and some dates. Chop 
the dates fine and put them between 
the crackers. Or if you prefer figs 
to dates, they too will prove a deli- 
cious filling. 


Nut-and-Cheese Sandwiches 

Butter some thin slices of brown 
bread; add cream cheese mixed 
well with fine-chopped walnuts. 
Lay on this some tender lettuce 
leaves, and finally put the top slice 
on each sandwich. 


German Sandwiches “Dream of Salmon” 


Get a can of salmon, heat it on a 
chafing-dish, make half a cupful of 
mayonnaise dressing, pour it over 
the salmon and serve between thin 
slices of bread. 


Chop enough ham very fine to 
fill a cup; make half a cupful of 
mayonnaise; mix the ham and may- 
onnaise dressing together in a bowl, 
and spread on thin slices of bread. 


Then the maids brought in tea, cakes and nuts and we ate 
informally, stretched out among the shadows. Presently 
some of the girls began to disappear one by one, and those 
of us in the secret understood—they were the principals in 
the ‘‘ wedding” we had arranged to crown the day. 


And What a Wedding! ‘My dear,” Kate declared to me 
| ecstatically afterward—‘ My dear, it was absolutely perfect!” 
In obedience to the invitation all the ‘‘ guests’? were garbed 
to represent some familiar pictorial figure. From wholesale 
borrowing and much ingenuity wonderful results were 
evolved; among others “La Belle Chocolatiére,’’ “Sunny Jim,” 
“Buster Brown” and ‘‘Happy Hooligan,” all supposed to act their 
part as well as look it. Alphonse and Gaston, the ushers, fairly 
demoralized every one by their polite but exasperating antics while 
seating the guests. The attire of clergyman and bridegroom was 
gratifyingly conventional. The former had to content his eccle- 
siastical ambitions with “vestments” composed of a black skirt, a 
white surplice (which to the vulgar eye might seem to be only a night- 
gown pinned up short), a stole—which Kate recognized as her best 
black silk stockings—and a beautiful bass voice. The bridegroom, 
a small, homesick Freshman, boasted full, black “gym bloomers,” 
a white sweater, a stiff collar and black Eton jacket. These two stood 
beneath the wedding bell—a small tub inverted and bearing the paper 
motto: ‘‘ More to be Pitied than Scorned’’—and toward this 
the party wended their way to entrancing tin-pan music. 

The bride in her muscular loveliness and muslin draperies 
hid her blushes beneath white mosquito netting, as the 
Katzenjammer Kids—her pages—made merry with her 
train. She wore rubber gloves and carried over her arm a 
fetching shower-bouquet made of a wire fly-killer from 
which marvelous ostrich tips dangled on elastic. Carrots, 
beets and turnips were strewn before her—often tripping 
her up—by an attentive flower-maiden who was the prize 
fat girl of her class, attired in a little-girl frock of the French 
variety that puffs out from neck to knees; it was caught in, 
low down, with a sash drawn so tightly that the poor soul could 
hardly walk; short socks, toe slippers and tight, yellow-cambric curls 
crowned the juvenile effect. 


The Wording of the Ceremony was comically distorted, local- 
ized and most personal; the bride’s chum volunteered to give her 
dead away; the bride promised many dreadful things, cruelly exacted 
of her later; and the bridegroom’s worldly goods with which he 
endowed his mate were such as most brides would dispense with 
willingly. After being elaborately “hitched” the couple led the way 
toward the dining-room where a real supper was served, topped off 
with a colossal pie—a tissue-covered dish-pan with strings dangling 
out which brought forth trophies in the shape of bags of rice, old 

slippers, rattles and dolls. The girl who drew the wedding 

circlet (a huge brass curtain-ring) was rewarded with the 

“‘shower-bouquet.” After supper the gifts, carefully labeled, 
| were exhibited: ““A Chest of Silver from Mother” (a doll’s 
| set of tin knives, forks and spoons); “Orchids from the 
| Botany Class” (artificial sunflowers); ‘A Gold Salver from 

the Ushers” (a tin pie-plate); and other valuables of similar 
| worth and appropriateness. 

In such cheerful spirits did we end the Christmas Day 
that some of us had feared would be “‘ blue” —I am sure no 





out, and then what a sound of revelry there was! Squeals 


Christmas revelers, in college or out, ever had a gayer time. 
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Rogers 


Spoons 
Furnished 


without cost 


Except the expense of 
mailing and packing. 
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See Offer 


Below 
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They are A-1 
standard silver 
plate, superbly 
fashioned, 
French Gray —&& 
“sterling” § 
finish, free 
from aclvertis- — 
iIngyand manu- 
factured exclu- 
sively for us by 
the celebrated 
silversmiths 
Wm. A. 
Rogers, Ltd., 
whose name 
they bear. 
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Extract 
of Beef 


Can be made instantly into 
Clear Consommé, 
Bouillons and 


Beef Tea 


and Numerous other Dainty Dishes. 






























Meets all Government Pure Food 
Requirements 


How to Get the Spoons 


For each Spoon desired, send a metal 





cap from any sized jar of Rex Extract S 
of Beef or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef 
Extract and roc. in silver orstamps to 4 
cover packing and mailing expenses. #4 
(A set of six spoons requiressix metal Yi 
caps and 6o0c.) When sending more Fi 
than one cap, register your letter. q 
State plainly whether you want tea i 
or bouillon spoons. ES 
If your dealer does not carry Rex §& 4 
Extract of Beef,send ushisnameand #8 
address and 50c. in stamps, and we i 
will send you a two-ounce jar of Rex i 
Extract of Beef. If you send us 60c. j 


in stamps, we will send you a two- 
ounce jar of Rex Extract of Beef and 
one of the spoons described above. 
Cudahy’s Extract of Beef is sold by % 
grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Beef Extract Dept. T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “From Ranch to 
Table,” an illustrated cook book. 
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New Wedding Souvenir 


Illustrations by Courtesy of Tiffany and Company, of New York 


HE desire for some personal form of retaining the wedding sen- That for years past the house to which we are indebted for the 
C timent led to the introduction of this new idea in wedding privilege of presenting these designs has stored away its patrons’ 

souvenirs: the transforming of wedding-invitation and marriage- wedding plates as personal property. reveals a delicacy of feeling and 
announcement plates into objects of sentiment for the bride’s home. a business sentiment which are practically without a parallel. Its treat- 
The mere cards for an elaborate ceremony, which include, in addition to ment of the idea, too, carries the same sentiment. Not any part of the 
the invitation, a card for the church, one for the reception, and a third plates is taken away; they remain intact, as when originally prepared 
for at-homes, are usually treasured by the bridal party as the best real to herald the coming of a joyous event. Owing to the flexibility of 
mementoes of the happy occasion. They are placed lovingly away in copper the craftsmen are able to cut and bend the plates into shape for 
memory books and wedding folios along with other mementoes; but photograph-frames and trays of various sizes without destroying or 
alas for the fragility of paper and paste, they do not last. They soon obscuring the original engraving. Decorations of conventional design 
become worn and faded, and as every bride desires to have a lasting in inlaid silver and chased patterns of orange-blossoms emblematic of 
souvenir of the greatest day of her life the use of wedding plates, as weddings seem to give the last touch needed to make this idea harmoni- 
shown in these illustrations, is an inspiration bearing practical results. ously complete and one especially appealing to brides of all ages. 
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to hold the glass and the picture and then bent outward as a support. 
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LATES of cards for the church, usually of this 

size, are best adapted for pin or trinket trays. 
[hese designs show plain, raised rims with cor- 
rugated repoussé ornaments. 





“THE at-home plate transformed into an ash-tray seems to 

belong particularly to the bridegroom, An appropriate 
linish is given in a simple curved edge with damascene deco- 
ations of inlaid silver. 
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PLEASING variation in the decoration,of orange- 

blossoms is shown in‘ this tray which was made 
from an at-home plate. This is a charming little 
souvenir for a bride’s dressing-table. 





WEDDING-INVITATION plate transformed into a handsome photograph 
frame. The engraved portion is cut away across the bottom and up the 
sides, leaving an inch-wide border. It is bent above the top line in a groove 
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View of the Support to the Frame 


HE back of the frame, showing the engraved portion cut 

away and bent back to form a support. The curved line is 
where the plate was cut below the engraved part and bent 
backward above the border as a rest for the bride’s picture 





HE plate of the wedding-breakfast invitation transformed 
into an artistic table ornament. The designer has charm- 
ingly expressed the wedding sentiment here in the decora- 
tions of orange-blossoms. These are elched upon the plate. 
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WEDDING-ANNOUNCEMENT plate decorated in a damascene orna- 

mentation of inlaid silver transformed into a library-table tray. An 
inch-wide border is made by bending the edges of the plate upward. The 
corners are decorated in corrugated repoussé ornaments. 

















WHITINGS 
Holiday Gifts 


O more acceptable pres- 
ent can be given than a 

box of fine writing paper. For 
years the Whiting line has 
been considered the finest 
manufactured for Holiday 
Gifts. These boxes are both 
of Foreign and Ameiican man- 
ufacture—will be very useful 
even when the contents be- 
ccme exhausted—and many 
of them contain from one to 
five quires of WHITING’S 
ORGANDIE GLACE 
Paper. The imported boxes 
are original creations of the 
best artists of Vienna, Berlin 
and Paris, made exclusively 
for us, and all bear the 
Whiting trade mark— On sale 
wherever the better class of 
stationery is obtainable. 

Have you ever used 
Whiting’s papers ? 

W hen you think of writing, 

think of WHITING 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane Street, New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
Mills at Hlolyoke, Mass. 














This Panel FREE 


| 


This beautiful 10-inch Florentine Panel, of best 
3-ply basswood stamped as shown, with directions 
for burning and coloring, sent FREE if you will send 
us 20C to pay postage and cost of the beautiful 
Fac-simile Water Color head sent with each panel 
asa pattern. This 
picture fits the 
panel and can 
be mounted 
iW you pre 
fertoburn 
only the 
border 















For 
Pyrog- 
raphy 


Deco 
rated 


$1.50 i ‘ <a é \\ 


SPECIAL Our No. 97, $2.40 1 60 
Outfit, Only... ° 

This splendid outfit is complete for burning on 
wood, plush, leather, etc. Includes Platinum Point, 
Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 
Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Stamped Practice Wood and 
tull directions, all in neat leatherette box. Ask your 
dealer, or we will send C.O.D. When cash ac- 
companies outfit order we include free 25c Instruc- 
tion Book, most complete published 


Write for New L 60 Contains 122 pages, with 
FREE Catalog 2,000 illustrations. The 
largest pyrography catalogue ever issued. 

Write for it today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 7 
160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Th) 
“Largest Maker ; Py graphy Good SK 
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The Birge Wall Papers 


Are the hall-mark of style and taste, they 
give refinement and distinction to any 
room they are used in. They are adapted 
to all kinds of houses, and in all, express | 
that taste which is never a matter of | 
price but of knowledge and skill. 


I tor or write for book] 


M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO., 











Jeautiful Full-Blooded Snow-White 


French Toy Poodle Puppies 


Ideal pets for ladies and children, 
Write for particulars. 


Wicker Park Pet Kennels 


424 W. Nerth Ave., Chicago, III. 
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The 
Preacher 
Speaks 


1 Kings 

16: 24 

1 Corinthians 
14: 21 








The 
People 
Answer 


Isaiah 








28: 14-22 





The 
King’s 
Revenge 


Judges 
9:5 

1 Kings 
2: 13-25 
2: 36-46 
2: 26 

2 Samuel 
3: 27 
20: 10 
18: 14 

1 Kings 
2: 28-34 








The 
Kin3’s 
Wish 


1 Samuel 
30: 21-25 
2 Samuel 
1: 1-27 





The 
King’s 
Wisdom 


1 Kings 
4: 29-34 
Proverbs 
30: 25-28 
1 Kings 
3: 16-28 
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Acan Hodges 
alks About the Sunday-School Pessons 


Line Upon Line 


For NOVEMBER 29 


HIS is a part of a sermon. First the preacher speaks ; 
(\9 then, at the ninth verse, the hearers interrupt and he 
replies. — 

The place is Jerusalem; the congregation is made up of 
courtiers; the preacher is Isaiah, who knows the habits of 
courtiers because he was once one of them. The subject is 
Intemperance as a National Peril. The men of Ephraim, 
the preacher says, are drunkards; a great destruction is to 
come upon them in consequence; and a like destruction 
awaits the Kingdom of Judah for the same reason. 

The sermon begins with the two crowns. One is a crown 
of flowers, the other is a crown of righteousness. _ 

Most of the men of Ephraim are crowned with flowers. 
They are like their chief city, Samaria, which was on a low 
hill in the midst of a flowery valley; but they resemble a 
drunken reveler, whose wreath is faded, and who is smitten 
down with wine. God will send the Assyrians, mighty and 
strong, and the drunken nation shall be destroyed as with a 
tempest and a flood, and as quick as one eats up the first ripe 
fig of summer. It is a picture of a people powerless in the time 
of adversity and need, because their rulers have already been 
overcome with wine. Isaiah has the same conviction of the 
public peril of strong drink which leads States to make laws 
against saloons. The saloon is the enemy of prosperity. This 
is also a true picture of a drinking man attacked by sickness, 
or by any other trouble which calls for strength to meet it, 
and failing because he has made himself weak. . 

Some of the men of Ephraim, however, are crowned with 
righteousness. Le are not all bad. In the midst of the 
general pursuit of the pleasures of the appetite some have 
tried to serve the State, in civic life as just judges, in military 
life as brave soldiers. The preacher holds up the two crowns, 
side by side: the crown of flowers and the crown of righteous- 
ness. Which of these better becomes a man? Between the 
momentary satisfaction of the senses and the everlasting sat- 
isfaction of the conscience, which will the people choose ? 


From Isaiah xxviii: 1-13 


Then the preacher applies the sermon. The men of Judah 
have already chosen the crown of flowers. Even the priest 
and the prophet err—that is, stagger—through strong drink. 
But the symbol of the next step in their course is not a fading 
flower, as in Ephraim, but vomit and filthiness. This is the 
disgust which follows excess. At first the wine is clear and 
sparkling, but presently there is no place clean. 

But here the courtiers interrupt. ‘‘ You treat us,” they say, 
‘‘like children. Your sermon is line upon line, precept upon 
precept.” The meaning is not plain, but the Hebrew words 
seem to be a mocking singsong, like a nursery rhyme: 
Ki tsav la-tsav, tsav la-tsav ; quav la-quav, quav la-quav ; 2’etr 
sham, 2’eir sham. ‘‘You stammer,” they say; ‘‘you repeat 
yourself like a child. You talk in words of one syllable. 
We have heard all this a hundred times.”’ Isaiah replies that 
the Assyrians, with their barbarous tongues, shall talk worse 
than he does. Theirs are the stammering lips with which 
the Lord shall speak. By the distresses of invasion and con- 
quest shall their word be precept upon precept, line upon 
line; monotonous and repetitious. God first appeals to 
sinners by the voice of reason, by the mouth of the preacher; 
then, when that fails, by force, by the violence of the enemy. 


Solomon the Wise 


For DECEMBER 6 From I Kings iii: 4-15 


HE dealing of Solomon with his political enemies must be 

judged by the standards of his time. It must always be 
cached that none of the Old Testament people lived in 
New England. Where other kings put to death their seventy 
brothers, Solomon killed only Adonijah, his chief rival; and 
for this act he found a pretext, more or less valid. In the case 
of Shimei there was also a certain ground of reason. Abiathar, 
the priest, he punished by no more severe penalty than exile 
from the Court; sending him to Anathoth, a town of priests, 
afterward made famous by Jeremiah. 

Joab he treated frankly as an enemy. That grim and 
stout-hearted old hero of David’s wars had showed no mercy 
and now received none. He had treacherously killed Abner, 
the captain of the army of Israel, and Amasa, the captain of 
the army of Judah, and had slain Prince Absalom with his 
own hand. But these men were the enemies of the Crown. 
No doubt, there was some admixture of jealousy in the cases 
of the captains; still, Joab was following what seemed to him 
the path of patriotism. From the day when he led the attack 
over the wall of Jerusalem he had been the mainstay of the 
nation. His victories had exalted the throne of David and 
had founded the power of Solomon. If the German Emperor 
had killed Bismarck instead of dismissing him he would have 
followed Solomon’s example with Joab. 


When Solomon dreamed that God offered to give him one 
wish, no matter what, he showed that he had the same human 
nature which we have. Fairy stories are full of situations 
such as this, because fairy stories, in spite of their marvels, 
are for the most part true to human nature. But when 
Solomon wished for an understanding heart he showed a 
notable superiority of mind. It is a proof of his wisdom that 
he asked for wisdom. The prevailing characteristic of David 
is a certain royal courtesy, which he showed even in his rela- 
tions with his enemies; he treated them in a fine, high man- 
ner,,likea King. But the prevailing characteristic of Solomon 
is sagacity. He shows a judicial mind, a genius for adminis- 
tration, and an insight into the principles of human life. 
Along with this went riches and honor naturally. These are 
founded on wisdom; when that foundation fails, when riches 
and honor are for the moment in the hands of the unwise, 
they fall. 


The first instance of the wisdom of Solomon shows the 
practical quality of his mind. His wisdom did not express 
itself in philosophy. Indeed, in the whole Bible there is no 
metaphysics. Saint Paul, who comes nearest to it, is always 
interested not in the abstract but in the concrete. See how 
he ends his doctrinal letters with homely applications. In 
the Bible, truth is never separated from life. ‘The wisdom of 
the Bible is a practical wisdom. Even faithis not a form 
of intellect, but a form of affection. The association of 
the name of Solomon with the Proverbs bears witness that 
the impression which he made upon his time was more like 
that of Benjamin Franklin than that of Herbert Spencer. 
When we read that in addition to three thousand proverbs, 
and songs a thousand and five, he spoke of trees and beasts 
and fishes, he seems to resemble Franklin as an observer of 
Nature. This may mean, however, that he found in Nature 
not physical facts but moral lessons, such as appear in the 
proverbs of the ants and the spiders. So surprising was his 
wisdom, in that simple age, that it seemed supernatural. 
In the Arabian Nights, Solomon is the Master of Magic. 
But the heart of it all was a knowledge of human nature, 
such as he showed in the case of the disputed child. He knew 
the heart of a mother, and saw that the unsheathed sword 
would reveal the truth. 
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The Holy Temple 


For DECEMBER 13 From I Kings viii 

HE place had been a threshing-floor. It was on a hill and 

the wind blew across it; that made it a good threshing- 
place, for the wind swept away the chaff. Thus it was a 
symbol of the spirit of reality in religion. 

One time, in the midst of a pestilence, David said that he 
saw an angel—the angel of the divine indignation and of the 
divine pity—standing on the threshing-floor. And there he 
built an altar, and the plague was stayed. It was like the 
Church of Santa Maria del Salute in Venice, like the Castle 
of Saint Angelo in Rome, the memorial of an answered 
prayer. It was a symbol of God’s interest in our affairs. 

After the vision of the angel David bought the threshing- 
floor. It belonged to a Jebusite. The Jebusites were the 
original owners of Jerusalem, as the Indians were the original 
owners of America. The King might have turned out the 
Jebusite and seized his land. But he bought it. The account 
of the bargain is a picturesque illustration of ancient courtesy, 
and is to be compared with Abraham’s purchase of land at 
Machpelah. David said that he would not offer to God that 
which cost him nothing. It was a symbol of the true quality 
of value, which is measured by what we really give for it. 
It was also a symbol of the place of justice in religion. 


The temple was made of stone, shaped in the quarry, and 
was lined with cedar and adorned with carvings and gold. 
It stood in the midst of a courtyard which covered the top of 
the hill. The great altar of burnt offering stood in this court, 
having the sky above and the highest rocks of the hill beneath. 
Back of the altar rose the temple. It was entered by a porch, 
between two great pillars of brass. It consisted of a large 
room, called the Holy Place, and a small room at the end 
called the Most Holy Place. Before the porch of the Hol 
Place was an enormous brazen tank, called the Sea, whic 
rested on twelve figures of oxen facing the four quarters of the 
compass; and ten smaller bowls, each set on wheels. In the 
Sea the priests washed before the service, and in the lesser 
bowls they cleansed the sacrifices. In the Holy Place were 
a golden altar of incense, a golden table on which were kept 
twelve loaves of bread and ten golden candlesticks. The 
Most Holy Place contained the Ark of God. Inthe Ark were 
the two tables of stone inscribed with the Ten Command- 
ments. Over the Ark were two great figures of cherubs, 
whose outstretched wings touched the two sides of the room. 
Thus the heart of all this glory, the symbol of the Divine 
presence, was the Moral Law. The temple taught that the 
most important part of religion is conduct. 


The temple differed from a church in that there was no 
place in it for a congregation. The building was for the 
ministers. ‘The people stood outside. Around the completed 
temple gathered the people. A splendid procession bore the 
Ark to its permanent resting-place, with priests and singers 
in white linen, with cymbals and harps and trumpets, praising 
God in chorus, whose echo sounds even to this day in the Psalm 
which has the refrain, ‘‘ For His mercy endureth forever.” 

The King offered innumerable sacrifices on the great stone 
altar. And by the altar was a high platform of brass; there 
he kneeled and prayed the prayer of dedication. ‘In the 
day of calamity, of plague or famine, and in the day of defeat, 
we beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord.’”? When they wrote 
down the words of Solomon’s prayer, many years after, the 
great national disaster of which they naturally thought was 
the exile and captivity of Israel; they were sure that Solomon 
must have include that supreme sorrow in his prayer. 
Indeed, he did, with all other hardships, out of which he 
promised release to those who, turning toward the holy 
temple and remembering God, should pray the prayer of 
faith. We follow their example when we write into ‘the 
King’s prayer the ills not only of our own time but of our own 
lives as well, and remind ourselves that God hears the 
prayers which are prayed not only in holy temples but also in 
our own homes, and listens not only to great kings like 
Solomon, but to humble persons, too, like ourselves. 


In the Manger 


For DECEMBER 20 From Szint Luke ii: 8-20 


HE shepherds were plain people, contrasting with the 

Wise Men, who were rich and educated persons. Christ 
came to bless all conditions of men. 

Like the Wise Men, like the Apostolic fishermen, they 
were attending to their business. The blessing of Gcd came 
in the midst of their work, as it comes today 

‘The Scribes and Pharisees were asleep, with their doors 
shut. During all the life of Christ they never really got their 
eyes open. Their religion had spoiled their character. It 
had made them conceited and narrow-minded. The angels 
passed them by. 


As for the angels, they contrasted with the poverty of the 
stable. Thus were shown, in symbol, the two sides of 
the nature of Christ: He being both divine and human, 
at the same time God and man. 

First the preaching angel, then the singing angels, reassur- 
ing men against fear and announcing great joy. The first 
Christmas sermon and the first Christmas carol, declaring 
the ‘‘Gospel,’” which means the ‘‘good news’ Thus 
Christianity begins with music and proclaims its mission to 
make us happy. This it does by revealing the love and care 
of God. Wise men had guessed that God cares: Christ 
came from God to tell us plainly. This is the heart of a 
happiness which is able to face trouble triumphantly. 


But were there really any angels? For there is only this sin- 
gle record, made perhaps eighty years afterward. May it not 
be only a devout legend, adorning the beginning of the life 
of Christ as the illuminators of the missals began a new 
paragraph with a splendid initial? This, however, is to be 
said, that nobody knows enough to be able to deny that 
all this happened. We live in a world of mystery, wherein 
wise persons are increasingly unwilling to define the limits 
of possibility. And this is to be considered: that the birth of 
Christ to save the world was as important as the word of 
God which made the world. What is more fitting than that 
the morning stars should sing together, and all the sons of 
God should shout for joy? 


Thus we come into the presence of Mary and Joseph, and 
the Babe lying in the manger. 

It sanctifies obscurity and poverty, meaning that they are 
not forgotten of God. Jesus was born in the midst of simple 
people. Thereafter, every humblest soul may say, ‘‘He 
understands my life and His example teaches me how to 
live it.” The blessing of Christmas touches every home. 

It sanctifies motherhood and childhood. It gives women 
and children a measure of reverence and happiness which 
is almost unknown in pagan countries. The influence of 
Christmas touches every common day. 





NOTE — Dean Hodges will continue to help Sunday-School teachers and students each 


month during the coming year through his practical talks on this page of The Journal. 
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lor baby, mother, 
father, sister, brother, A 
grandma,grandpa,aunt 
or uncle, niece or nephew, 
husband, wife or sweet- 
heart—The Thermos Bottle. 


It is a useful gift—use- 
ful in a hundred ways. 
And it is a handsome gift 
—comes in polished nickel 
and also covered with the 
finest leathers. You can 
alsoget Thermos Bottles in 
Combination Sets, two or 
more together, with cases 
of leather, or in wicker 
baskets and many other 
convenient forms. The 
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BOTTLE 


Keeps liquids steaming hot 24 
hours, or ice cold 72 hours. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 
THERMOS BOTTLES 
When motoring, traveling 
and on all outing trips-— 
Touseat home —forlunch- 
eons—in the nursery—in 
the sick room. 


700,000 sold every year. Do 
not be deceived by infringers. 
Temperature tests prove that 
the Thermos is the only bottle 
that fulfills the claims made. 
The Thermos Bottle is guar- 
anteed by over 30,000 dealers 
throughout the world. 
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If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send your order to 
us before the holiday rush 
startsin. Wewillshipdirect Fe. 
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THE THERMOS JAR does 
for solid foods what the Ther- 
mos Bottle does for liquids. 3% 
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be Minister’s Christmas Social Helper 


Tells Entertainment Committees of Some Pleasing New Selections 


RE you on the committee to arrange for the Sunday- 
school entertainment this Christmas? Well, I was 
wondering how I could help you, for I know the ques- 
tion always is: ‘What can we have new this year?” 
4 There is a wealth of good Christmas material to be had 
ee each season, but it occurred to me that it might be best 
if I should tell you about some of the songs and drills and recita- 
tions that seem to me to be the most unusual and pleasing of the 
selections that have just been published. They are all about the old, 
old story that is ever new, but, presented in a little different way, 
some one may waken for the 

first time to its beauty and 





oe 


sweetness. RAs OS XX —@$ VP BK — 2 8 
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In “The Message of the 
Bells” you will find a good 
opening number, and_ the 
children will enjoy its ‘‘ Ding- 
Dong.” The chorus is splen- 
did, mostly in unison, and is o 
descriptive of chimes. And pe 
then if you want a pretty, QD 
spirited duet for female voices, nS 
and other verses in bold, mar- 
tial style with strong unison 
passages, all this you will find 
in “Fear Not’; both songs 
being from the complete serv- % 
ice, “‘ Tidings of Joy.” 

Ms 


A song which strikes rather SOR 


an unusual note in the 
Christmas hymns is “Make 
Everybody Happy in the 
Christmas Days.” You will 
see from the title that it or 
has to do with unhappy, 
needy souls about us. A &@ 
pleasing arrangement is found Ka 
in ‘Christmas Songs of Long 
Ago,” which introduces, for 
male and female voices, and 
for the school as a whole, 


supply back numbers. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TRAVELERS 


Opus 72, No. 1. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal’s Christmas 
Entertainment for Sunday-Schools 
A Lively Program Full of Wisdom and Worship 


E ARE asked each year for Christmas material which 

has appeared in previous numbers of this magazine, and 
are always unable to grant the requests because of inability to 
To anticipate this demand and to help 
the small Sunday-school which does not feel that it can afford 
to expend any large amount of money for Christmas program 
Y ~sselections, I have compiled the following program. Two copies 
4% of each of these selections, with music where necessary, will 
be sent, postpaid, in response to the first one thousand requests 
received, as only that number has been prepared. On account 
of the expense entailed in their preparation the slight charge 
of twenty-five cents is made for the complete set of selections 


THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER. 


a The Christmas Joy of the World 
ParRT I 
Words by Nora Archibald Smith. 


Might be used only by Primary or Inter 
mediate Departments if desired. 


“Starry Eyes” is an evening prayer for the primary school and is 
very tuneful. In the same service ‘‘The Bright, the Morning Star’ 
is a spirited, somewhat martial motion song called “A Shining Crown 
of Holly.” Two little children hold a large holly wreath while the 
other singers stand in a semicircle back of them. ‘Christmas 
Chiming Everywhere” is a bright song, and a good one with which to 
close. Bell-ringing may be introduced. 


A particularly pleasing chorus will be found in “Lord of Hosts in 
Glory Dwelling,” and a good, stirring march movement, in which boys 
and girls sing responsively, is 
in “Gates of Gold,” which is 
from the ‘‘Peace”’ service. A 
primary song, ‘“‘Jesus, Dear 
Jesus,” is commendable, 
aside from its pretty music, 
in the small compass of its 
notes—really only six. 
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“Nazareth,” from “Angel 
Voices,” opens with a duet for 
girls’ voices, followed by a 
theme for boys, all uniting at 
the end of stanzas to join in 
the chorus, ‘Though poor 
be the chamber, come here 
and adore,” the words and 
music being from Gounod’s 
celebrated composition. In 
the flowing and tuneful 
“Peace, Good Will to Men” 
there is a pretty effect in the 
chorus for sopranos by having 
them sing the bell-like notes 
which are above the true 
melody. The music in this 
service is very sprightly. 
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A chorus that will be use- 
ful and enjoyable is an adapta- 
tion for school use of Hiindel’s 
great “Hallelujah Chorus,” 
from “‘The Messiah,” which 


A Processional 
Music from Mendelssohn, 


us 
= acmonncrenth 


familiar strains from ‘“O 6 A PRAYER: Inthe Midst of Christmastime Mercies 6S _ is also the title of the service 
i vy Te Fal 99 66 , ° [ . a1ini ; “ . ‘ 
( ome, Ally e Faithful,” “Holy $2 Written by George Hodges, D. D. ps ( ontai ning it. A Little 
eo ‘ y : . * ‘ ss . " é¢ Se ae 
Night,” “While Shepherds 38 wuar Cum 1s Tuts? An Old English Christmas Carol oe Song,” beginning “Sing a song 
Watched Their Flocks by : : 2 ~of Christmas, coming by and 
Nioht” and “ a he Words by W.C. Dix. May be sung as a solo, with chorus e ee “Y nereanhoas 
Night, anc Joy to the by the children. vy,” is a pretty paraphrase of 
World, the Lord is Come.” ‘ Ww — Cc the nursery song, for small 
These selections are trom S THE WORLD WAS AT THE FIRST CHRISTMAS children. 
“The Angel Chorus.” By George Hodges, D. D. l 
S ge This may be condensed according to the time allowed, and 6D “Praise Ye the King” is a 
: ? Re will make an interesting declamation for a schoolboy, who 6> ‘ - : 5 sith 
From the “Prince of Na- GZ will be likely to enjoy giving it much more than the usual Ne good combination of duet, 
tions” you can get a striking ees recitation. As the story is in prose he can tell it naturally WX choir and school, with the 
tenor solo, with chorus in uni-  QS$@ ee ee Sos responses” well arranged; 
son, entitled ‘The Holy 7 SUPERSTITIONS THAT FOLKS HAVE ABOUT CHRISTMAS “Glorious Christmas” is 


Night,”’ and in the same serv- 
ice is a motion song, ‘“‘ Rock 
the Cradle,” for the little 
ones. It has a pretty, tender 
melody and may be used as a 
solo and chorus. 


of school years. 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


Another pretty motion song 

this one for little girls 
with dolls—is called “ Little 
Mothers”; it goes smoothly 
and prettily, with a _ waltz 
-movement. As a contrast to 
this ““A Snow-Flake Song” 
is good, having a different 


following song: 


EVERYWHERE! 
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movement. This is also a 2 ee eee See 
motion song, and the little 
girls should be in white 
dresses. A lively and laugh- 
able motion song for boys for 
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the mid-week entertainment A Renee: 
will be found in “Christmas 
Brownies.” 
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THE LONGING FOR CHRIST 
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Four “‘ Bethlehem girls”’ 


talk of His coming. 


THE Joy AT His BIRTH 


Me 


3oys like martial music, 
and this quality is in ‘‘ King 
of Kings,” from “The Chil- 
dren’s King.” It is tuneful, 
though bold, and has a strong 
chorus. As a primary de- 
partment song “Little Chil- 
dren, Sing Hosanna” is quiet 
and pretty, with an effective 
change of movement in the 
chorus. The well-known 
words of “‘Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing” have been set o 


THE JOY IN THE HOME 
THE JOY OF THE CHILDREN 
“OQ Ring the Bells!’’ 
A Bell Song 
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THE Joy OF THE WORLD 
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for this service to new music >, B—_ 4X ~ Ro 7) 
as a soprano and alto duet. DR XK—YS BRK B 


Some of the queer beliefs in different countries. 
permits of condensation and may be best rendered by a boy 


A Christmas Hymn by the Children’s Chorus 


Words by Madeleine S. Bridges. Arrangement by Leila De Vere. 


How THE WORLD CELEBRATES CHRISTMAS 


Picturesque Exercise for 12 Girls 
Girls to be dressed in national costumes, each telling how the 
country she represents keeps Christmas. 
recited, while keeping their places, all join in singing the 


EVERYWHERE! CHRISTMAS TONIGHT! 

Music by George B. Nevin. 
ParT II 

The Joy of the Christmas Morn 


Words by Lizzie De Armond. 


P z rc at ¢ ** wy ” 6 
and an impersonator of Night S39 


A shepherd boy speaks and an impersonator of ** Morn”? 
on all who mourn to rejoice. 


‘With Holly Branches Gay’’ 


By Clifford Howard 


strong and bright, with a pal 
This also 


ticularly effective chorus; and 
“Where is He?” is a dialogue 
song, with the chorus partly 
antiphonal. All these are 
from ‘‘The Christmas Coro 
nation,” through which runs 
the definite thought of the 
Kingship of Christ. It is a 
good service for a school with 
little talent for solo singing. 
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In “The Christmas Ban 
ner” the sentimental side of 
Christmas, rather than _ its 
strictly religious side, is pre 
sented. ‘We Come Today” 
is a good, strong, processional 
chorus. ‘Three Kings Came 
Forth” has a quaint ring, as 
from a distant land; the 
chorus is telling. ‘Lonely 
Stockings” is a pathetic little 
song likely to inspire a gener- 
ous Offering for charity. 


A Christmas Carol 
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Music by C. Austin Miles. 


A Dialogue 


Recitation and Song (f) 
Calis | | 
| | 


A Lullaby O05 


In “The Star of Blessing” 
there are some good effects for 
choirandschool. Thiscantata 
may be made more effective 
by the use of simple Oriental 
costuming. An ‘Echo 


Children’s Chorus 


By Three Little Girls 





) Chorus” is one of its features, 
oy a ake also a round, for four classes 

A Song and March by 12 Little Girls | ' . ’ é ; 
8 - || of children, “Let Us Wish 
Hymn by All Present PAs You Merry Christmas.” A 

i ms O45 eS Ocor beautiful ‘ Benediction” 

Pee ae M— 9 & ; i 
gZ \— 4 . y\ $< Ko “Now unto Him that loved 
in sy ~) XS us’’—closes the program. 


‘New Recitations and Exercises for Sunday-Schoo! Pupils 


For the Primary School 


“Our Brothers of the Air”: Four lines each for six children carrying 
«baskets of grain. 
wn I ttle Boy’s Gift”: Twelve lines. 
7 > Dear Little Birds”: Eight lines. 
m.. hat Use is It?”: A candle exercise for six children 
Keeping Christmas” For three little children. 


For the Juniors 

“ : c 5 a F 
Do Not Know My Grandma? Oh, How Queer! Twenty-four 

ey . . ° 29 +e . ° ° 1 i 

wm. d-Wide Christmas”: Sixteen lines. A missionary recitation. 

ben Thy Heart at the Christmastide” : Twenty-four lines. 

wey Berry”: Four lines each for three children. 

wo! Over the World it is Christmas”: For six shepherd boys. 


the Funniest Pincushion, Red as Could Be”: Twenty lines. 


> unusual Christmas idea for a Sunday-school that can be used on this page. 
eature did you introduce in your Christmas entertainment? To whom did 








5 ‘ > se ~ rs pi a 
t ies “the poor,’’ and how and what did you give? —and soon. Please s 
os #ve8 Guring the month of January addressed to 

THE MINISTER'S CHRISTMAS SOCIAL HELPER. 


For the Intermediate Department 


“The Road wa Full of tranyer all Hasting to tl I< Forty- 
rht line 

‘A Christmas Gift for You ‘Unto You is Bo 1 Savior went 
ir lines. 

‘‘lather Time’s Bell”: Four lines each for twelve childrer 

‘Pilgrims of the Star”: Seven children representing nation 

‘The Evergreen Family Six girl 

‘*Winter Mes age , ce childre imper onating Frost, Icicle 5 G56; 

‘The Wishing Trees”: For fo and one girl 

‘Christmas Emblems”: For 

‘The Crowning of Christma picturesque drill for eight boys and 





nine girls. 
‘*Sunset pat Evening Star”: Forty-eight lines, for one or six children. 
A true story of the first Christma a village of Burmah 
“If Jesus Had Not Come”: Eighteen lines. 
‘“Three Modern Wise Men”: For three boys 
‘“‘How the World was Made Keautiful for Christma 

p ipil 


Prose, for three 


ment, The Minister's Social Helper, will be continued in The 
as in church work will be presented, and helpful 
rrespondence if desired. 


NOTE _- Thi jepart 
Journal next year. T 


> newest ide 
sugyestions will be given personally through c« 
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The PJrvalid at Christmas 


How We Can Make the Sick Happy at Yuletide, Especially the Little Ones 


wiF YOU have ever had a long sickness 
A you know all about the gifts you received 
which you didn’t really want, and prob- 
ably remember clearly what a severe 
disappointment it was to have to go 
without the things you did want, espe- 
cially at Christmastime. ‘To a woman who has been 
shut up in the house for a year or two it is almost the 
last straw to find on Christmas morning that her dear 
friends have sent her a knitted shawl, a pair of cro- 
cheted bed-slippers or some religious books. 

What an invalid needs is something frivolous: some- 
thing to make her forget that she is ashut-in. But does 
one person in a hundred stop to think of this? Hardly. 
The same old sort of gift-buying or gift-making goes 
on, one holiday season after another, and the invalid 
can’t get away from the reminders that she isn’t like other people. Just 
think how monotonous it must be to have a tray brought in three times 
a day, with the same china, same glassware, same tray-cloth; and then, 
when Christmas Day itself comes, the same old gifts! Keep this in 
mind this year, and when you are getting something for an invalid 
try to find a gift that will be so different as to make the hours for 
meals about the happiest hours in the whole day. 





Suppose, fora Moment, you happened to know some young woman 
crippled by rheumatism, who never was able to get to the dining-room, 
and that you selected for her the cunningest little individual chafing- 
dish you ever saw. Wouldn’t she probably be more delighted with it 
than any of her other Christmas gifts? Her luncheons and Sunday- 
night teas might be served in it with scarcely any extra trouble to those 
waiting on her. When she felt able she could prepare some simple 
oyster and egg dishes for herself; but, even if she did not feel equal to 
this, the chafing-dish could be used as an attractive way of serving 
what had already been prepared in the kitchen. With the lamp 
lighted the little luncheon would have a distinctly tempting appear- 
ance when it arrived in the sick-room. 

Take another imaginary case: that of a sick-abed man especially 
fond of good coffee. Buy for him a tiny coffee machine, and you 
might give him no end of pleasure, to say nothing of insuring his getting 
freshly-made and steaming-hot coffee. He would look forward to his 
breakfasts with real pleasure, and it would take only a little extra time 
to make the coffee. Such gifts unquestionably make the days spent 
indoors less tedious. 

A little lamp or candle with a pretty shade gives an air of festivity to 
the tray or small table on which the invalid’s evening meal is served. In 
these days of electrical connections such a lamp may be quickly and 
safely arranged, and some of the shops are carrying a large assortment 
of lamps which are admirably adapted to this purpose. 


For Persons Who Can’t Afford Such Expensive Gifts there are a lot 
of other things, ’way down the scale, even as low as ten cents. At this 
price there is the individual baking-dish in the shape of a fish, with big, 
bulging eyes and a turned-up tail. Such a baking-dish would make the 
most lugubrious person in the world a little less gloomy and set her to 
wondering what had been baked inside the fish’s fat body. For fish, 
macaroni or any dish served au gratin such a little baking affair 
would be fine. Pretty little individual ramekins also may be bought 
at a low figure; and by having several of distinctly different patterns 
variety may be gained at small cost. 

For ten cents may also be found tiny Japanese lamp or candle shades, 
the glossy, black frames holding four bright-colored Japanese prints. 
The appearance of the invalid’s tray or table may be easily and very 
delightfully varied in this way, a different shade being used every 
week or two. 

Cunning little Japanese teapots may be found for ten cents, and for 
twenty-five cents one has the choice of some real beauties. Cups run 
anywhere from twenty-five cents up to several dollars, and a new cup is 
invariably a delightful surprise to the person obliged to be exiled from 
the dining-room for any length of time. 

A small casserole is always a welcome sight on the invalid’s tray. 
Some really seem jovial-looking: such as those low, fat ones with the 
short, stubby handle on one side. If you were to buy several for 
invalids they would almost certainly be hailed with delight in every case 
and used in the serving of all sorts of dishes. 


If a Boy Were in a Hospital on Christmas Day, too weak to see com- 
pany or to have any celebration of an exciting nature, his holiday 
might be brightened in this way: Get a number of his friends to send 
you some bright, original limericks, written for the occasion. Have 
them typewritten, and tied with ribbon, the outside page being 
appropriately inscribed and artistically lettered. Give this to the boy 
on Christmas Day. The surprise will be a most delightful one. 
Possibly some of the limericks will be illustrated. Others may convey 
gentle raps at his pet amusements. A few may extol his virtues. 
Altogether the scheme is sure to be a success. Of course each contri- 
bution should be signed by the writer. It will increase the fun if a 
few appear to have come from some of the most eminent people in 
the world. 

Even so simple a thing as a departure from the daily routine may 
mean a good deal of happiness for an invalid on Christmas Day. But 
don’t make the mistake of planning anything elaborate or fatiguing. 
It will be enough to work out just a little change and create a holiday 
atmosphere. If it should seem inadvisable to decorate the sick-room 
with greens have at least a large vase or a bow! filled with holly and 
mistletoe. 

In serving the meals substitute for the tray a small table covered 
with a dainty, white cloth drawn up beside the chair or bed, using as a 
centrepiece a pretty little basket filled with Christmas greens. If 
possible set the table with china, glass and silverware not in every-day 
use. Provide three appropriate place-cards, one for each meal. These 
will be a pleasant little surprise. They may be of the simplest design 
or elaborately artistic. Any one of the following ideas would answer: 
a gilded wishbone, a Santa Claus head, a Christmas picture or an 
illuminated motto. Mounted on squares of red cardboard, with a 
narrow ribbon about them, these would be very pretty. When arrang- 
ing the table for dinner add a Christmas favor or bonbon-holder 
filled with tiny after-dinner mints, usually allowed invalids. Even 
though the patient may be too weak to dispense with the tray entirely 
the sight of a daintily-set table will be a novelty. To a sick child the 
simplest milk diet served from a little table festively decked out 
suggests a tea-party. ; 


If the Appetite is at a Low Ebb, try inviting a little friend to take 
luncheon with the invalid. Have duplicate trays, letting the visitor 
sit close to the bed. Or have Father or Big Brother eat dessert or 
drink coffee beside the sick child. Eating alone, day in and day out, is 
not conducive to a good appetite. j 

Change the manner of serving meals. Invest in a few small flower- 
pots or pretty papier-maché ones. Put the food inside; cover with 
brown tissue-paper, tucking in the edges; stick flowers and leaves 





down through the paper to simulate growing plants. 
Nonsense rhymes, written on the lace-paper doilies 
placed beneath the jars, will add to the pleasure of 
this “plant luncheon.” 

Make a nest, a big one, of excelsior. Crack an egg 
at one end, carefully removing the shell until the open- 
ing is large enough to put food through. Wash it dry, 
and make droll faces on the sides with pen and ink. 
Just before serving-time put the food in the eggs, 
paste white paper over the opening and stand them 
in the excelsior. Buy a few cotton chicks at the toy 
store and place them in the nest. Very small spoons 
are needed for this repast. 

Pack a small basket as nearly as possible as if 
bound for the country. Small jelly-glasses with covers, 
or the “play” fruit-jars that hold but a few spoonfuls, 
should be used for the liquids. Mother and the little one decide 
where they would most enjoy an outing; then they imagine that they 
go there, and unpack the basket close beside the lake or under tall 
trees in the woods. The very novelty of doing such a thing on 
Christmas Day will count for a great deai with some children. 


Did You Ever Think of a Microscope as a Gift for a boy who was 
confined to his room, say, with a broken arm or leg? It might be inad- 
visable to choose it for one who was weakened by a long illness—the 
doctor could tell you about that—but such a gift to a boy who was 
waiting as patiently as he could for some broken parts of his frame 
to knit together would be the means of opening a new world to him. 
Let him have the microscope and there would be no need to buy any- 
thing else for him to use with it. There would be a hundred objects 
close by. He could study flowers and plants, learning things of which 
he never dreamed; cereals of various kinds would interest him; to 
watch the movements of tiny insects would seem to be like watching 
big game; fabrics of different sorts would awaken his attention— 
indeed, the field is practically unlimited. If the boy happened to be a 
collector of postage stamps he could probably pass one day pleasantly 
by trying to find out new things about his stamps: little peculiarities 
giving them a special value. Every day would mean something more 
added to his stock of general information. Much might have no per- 
manent worth, but, on the other hand, much would be remembered to 
his advantage the rest of his life. Of course, the fine instruments cost 
a great deal of money, but even a cheap one would go a long wav 
toward making the weeks pass quickly. 


By Making Plans a Little While Before the Holiday it will be easy to 
keep a sick child absorbed in simple games on Christmas Day. Place 
a wide, smooth board across the bed, the ends resting on firm supports. 
On this table everything needed for amusement should be placed. 
Make a cushion of plain red calico, about twelve inches square; fill 
compactly with bran or sawdust. On this the child outlines many 
pictures with pins. He may follow chalk lines of Santa Claus, Christ- 
mas trees, reindeer or other animals, railroads, figures, words, his own 
name and age or any other design which his fancy dictates, pushing 
in the pins until the heads touch the cloth; or, if he wishes to fence 
fields and make pens for his Noah’s Ark animals, he should leave a 
generous length of pin above the cushion. 
black and gilt heads are most attractive. 

Silhouette paper, one side black and the reverse white, may be 
purchased in sheets twenty-four inches square for a few cents each. 
Draw the design upon the white surface; then cut out and paste, 
black side out, upon white cardboard. By means of a piece of carbon 
paper outlines from magazine advertisements and posters are easily 
transferred. Place the carbon paper between the picture and the 
silhouette paper, pencil over the lines of the picture and the work is 
done. This in itself is amusement for the child in addition to cutting 
and pasting the drawings. This black-and-white “scissors art,’ 
by-the-way, is not to be despised by older shut-ins. 

Seed pictures may be made by drawing designs with colored chalk 
upon the board-table, these to be covered by placing upon the lines 
beans, white and black, or red, white and yellow kernels of corn. Still 
another thing to do is to make paper parasols. The materials needed 
are pencil, scissors, a saucer, wooden toothpick and either Japanese 
napkins or colored tissue-paper; if the latter, use two colors, one over 
the other, in making the parasol. Place the saucer on the paper and 
draw around it. Cut out the circle thus formed, fold it through the 
centre, then over twice more, and fringe the edge. ‘Tie two toothpicks 
together, lapping the ends. These form a handle. Push one end of it 
through the paper circle, carefully winding a bit of thread around to 
keep the cover secured to the handle. ‘Tie small bows of baby-ribbon 
over the threads on the sticks and at the top of the parasol. Smooth 
down the paper close to the sticks, and a charming little Christmas 
gift for somebody will be ready. 


Pins with blue, green, 


A Visitors’ Book is Especially Diverting, not only during the holiday 
season, but, indeed, indefinitely, as each dropper-in is asked to register 
and add a quotation, jingle, sketch or bit of nonsense. The most 
prosaic-looking blank-book may be speedily transformed and made to 
look very Christmassy by covering the back with some red material. 
Even holly paper makes a pretty binding, using scarlet ribbon to 
attach the pencil. 

In many cases perhaps nothing would give more happiness on 
Christmas morning than the sight of a box which some thoughtful 
friend had had filled at the grocer’s with all sorts of tempting things 
to eat. Whenever such a box is to be sent the buyer ought to give 
personal attention to the choice of what is to be put in and make sure 
that the things are packed carefully and tastefully. There should not 
be too much of any one thing: rather, so little as to make the invalid 
wish that there were more. On top there may be a bunch of white 
grapes, a few oranges and small quantities of dry fruits like figs and 
prunes. The layers below may include packages of tea or cocoa, 
some new kind of breakfast food, jumbles, wafers and biscuit of the 
choicest sort, tumblers of jelly, a pot of marmalade, possibly some 
meat extract to be made into bouillon, small tins of soup, and _per- 
haps a jar or two of particularly fine vegetables. Such a remem- 
brance will mean happiness for a long time. 


Plan to Have a Few Christmas Post-Cards or Notes Arrive at inter- 
vals during the day; and, although the big Christmas stocking made 
from bright cretonne is not a new idea, one filled with amusing little 
gifts and trifles sent by friends would certainly be entertaining. 

As evening draws near be sure to have a new holly-paper shade 
ora bright screen at hand. Even one candle shaded by a !ittle red or 
holly-paper shade will at once suggest Christmas. 

If you do not mind going to a trifling expense you can make the 
room take on a perfect holiday air by lighting a couple of dozen tiny 
candles—red, white and green. If a child knew nothing about this 
plan it would come as a charming surprise. 

Judgment must be exercised in carrying out these ideas. Remember 
that in some instances a simple feature may be as much as is good 
for a patient who is quite weak. 
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of 
Saint Nicholas 


The true spirit of Christ- 
mas giving implies more 
than the mere giving — more 
than intrinsic value. It 
should convey the ‘‘thought”’ 
inspiring the gilt—the thought 
lavished upon the selection, \ 
upon the very appearance and 
outward dressing of the re- : 






membrance itself. 
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Gift Dressings | 


enhance the value of even the most 
inexpensive gift. They include 
exquisite Address Tags and Cards 
of Greeting to accompany the 
gift. Beautiful Holly and Mistle- 
toe covered papers for wrap- 
ping, Gummed Ribbon in 
Rolls toreplacestrings, dainty 
Seals in Santa Claus, Poinset- 
tia, Bell and Holly 
designs to add the 
Christmas touch to 
package or letter. 











) Your dealer has them. 
| Ask him for Dennison 


Holiday Goods. 
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Practical Gifts 


With the tendency of 
Christmas giving 
leaning more and more 
toward articles of practical 
utility, it is well to bear in 
mind that the Dennison 
includes attractive Christmas 
Gifts useful 365 days in the year, of 
which the Handy Box, illustrated be- 
low, containing Tags (Shipping and N 
Household), Labels, Adhesives, etc., 

is the most dignified and important _ |} 
representative. 


Dennisond | 
1908 Christmas Book i 


describes them all and also offers — jj 
suggestions for beautiful Christmas 
decorations. Send for free copy to — || 
Dept. “1” at our nearest store. 


| 
h 
Dennison Manufacturing Gompany — | 


Line 








BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
26 Franklin St. 1007 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK 
15 John 8t. 

13 and 15 27th St., West 
(A new Dennison Store) 
CHICAGO ST LOUIS 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 
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Me) Christmas Novelties 
RS Made of Dennison Paper 


New Designs in Tree Ornaments, Table Decorations, Place-Cards and Party Souvenirs 





ANCY paper is obtainable nowadays in so many designs and colors 
that it has become immensely popular for decorative purposes. 
The three novelties above show a pretty paper seal in poinsettia design, 
a candle-shade of printed: paper, and a gift-card. The gold-paper star 
is pasted on the card and a coin can be wedged in the open circle. 


N THE upper right-hand corner is a red-paper seal, decorated with a 

gilt bell and holly. Nothing could be easier to make than the candy- 
basket of red and white paper, twisted in rolls and pasted together 
basket-shape. The candle-shade of printed paper is made on a stiff 
paper frame. The edges are touched up with gold paint. 








(ae Merry Christmas | 
¥ l 
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ARY and her Little Lamb, in printed paper, show here what a cute 

bonbon cup can be made for a child. The cup is white cardboard, 

and the pattern of the figures mounted on stiff paper, then cut out and 

pasted on the cup. The two cards with tie-strings of red cord are 
designed to accompany gifts. 


HEN you do not send a gift you can remember Christmas appro- 

priately by mailing dainty cards to your acquaintances. These two 
are simple, good designs, emblematic of the season, decorated in holly 
colors and gilt lettering. Paper poinsettias are never more effective 
than when used for electroliers, as shown in this illustration. 











A PAPER poinsettia cup for ice or bonbor “THE favorite holly-pattern paper was used 

i Christmas-table novelty. This is in this unique party-table novelty This 
very decorative, especially when filled witl may require a little trouble to make. The 
red and green candies. As a Christmas lesign is a sunbonnet, with a red paper bow 


dinner-party favor the Santa Claus wand at 
the top of the page is a popular fancy. The 
figure in printed paper is mounted on stiff 
cardboard, and glued to the wand. Where 
the bow of red ribbon is tied some strands of 


on the top and one underneath. The round 
candy-cup made of cardboard and covered 
with white tissue-paper is pasted well into 
the crown of the bonnet, as shown in the 
illustration. In connection with parties the 
paper poinsettia wand shown in the centre, 
at the bottom of the page, is very effective. 


tinsel are also fastened. At the right of this 
paragraph is shown a Jack Horner pie, in 
paper poinsettia colors and design. Any dish 
with a stand could be so decorated. The pie 


The wand is covered entirely with green 
paper and leaves. The flower is mounted 











is full of little things, to which are attached securely on the top by wires wound around 
red ribbons. The @ we pulled at a signal the stick. All paper flowers in large designs 
from the hostess — should be strengthened with wire 
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ERI ' , Pant t i i N ADDITION to this paper cap spoken of in the opposite para- 
« . 1: < " > ut mounted 

| - oe rage tse ox pare ; _ pet ne e ; ; graph, here are two place-card designs. Printed paper is mounted 
cardboard. A red ribbon hanger fits him for a Christi >» tree 1 yatter ‘fully it out A < ll hite 
' . on cardboard, and the pattern carefully cut out. « small white 
ile puteuhs Not ce the thy PERS. napkin noe sthemeaggie a a card for the name is attached. A grotesque little novelty is made 

contains a girl’s cap in red paper, with white strings, and of a clay pipe. Face outlined with ink and dress of holly paper. 
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r cap, like the one opposite for boys, a surprise table 





oo trees are always needed. This one is 
| HIS decorative place-card for a tumbler has the paper poinse hite paper, and on the back is pasted a small 
rtistically arranged on stiff white cardboard. The line indicat say Eqive e ve e in ice-cups is this one on a stand, 
ing, so that the point may be slipped over the rim of the glass , made of stiff » bent into shape and covered with green paper. 
1 a Christmas lantern is not complete without Santa Claus. eqodccbory aaionlicinactpiael ready for use 
ections are held together with black passepartout binding. pis sect pa AON T ty | . 
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Our $3.00 Gift 


We have six silver butter- 
spreaders waiting for you. 
They are the famous Lily Pat- 
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tern, made by Wm. Rogers & 
Son—made in their Extra Plate. 

You will find similar spread- 
ers in all stores, priced at $3 or 
more for the six. 

These are the fads now. The 
most popular silver piece is a 
butter-spreader, and this is the 
popular style. 

Theyare free to our customers, 
so don’t go without them. 

Send us one metal top from a 
jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
Else send the paper certificate 
under the top. 

Send with it ten cents—the 
cost of carriage and packing. 
We will then send you one of 
the spreaders. 

Send more tops as you get 
them, and send ten cents with 
each — either in silver or stamps. 

For each top or certificate we 
will send you a spreader until 
you get enough for a set. 
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Six Silver Butter-Spreaders—Just Like This — 
Sent to the Users of Armour’s Extract of Beef | 


Thus we return to you, for a little time, 
more than you pay for the Extract of Beef. 

But we know that six jars will make you 
a convert. Then you'll never keep house 
without it. 

We are giving you this $3 gift, therefore, 
to make you a lifetime customer —for your 
good and ours. 


You don't know what it means — thie use 
of extract. of beef. The Germans and the 
French use fifty times as much as Americans. 

Their tame as good cooks comes, in rather 
large part, from their methods of using 
beef extract. 

They use it to utilize left-overs. They add 
it to any meat dish which needs additional 
flavor. 

They make their wonderful soups with it. 
They color their gravies, and flavor them, 
with it. They use it in chafing dishes. 

There is scarcely a meal to which extract 
of beef would not add richness and flavor. 

We wish to prove these facts to you for 
your good and ours. That is why we are 
making this remarkable offer. 


Use one-fourth as much of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef as you use of any other. 

Armour’s is concentrated. It is rich and | 
economical. Don’t judge it by extracts 
which cannot compare with it. 

The extracts which cost you a trifle less 
only go one-fourth so far. That is another | 
fact which we want to prove. 


Armours — 
seta tcl 


BEEF 


Learn how you need it—learn the myriad 
uses to which you can put it. 

Learn how it betters your cooking. Learn 
what it saves you on left-overs. 

Our Extract of Beef will teach you these 
facts better than we can in print. 

So we ask you to buy one jar and send 
us the top. Send with it ten cents—the cost 
of carriage and packing —and we will send 
you a spreader worth more than the 
extract costs 

Do this again and again, if you are satis- 
fied. If you begin at once you can get a 
full set. 

Then you will know Armour’s Extract of 

seef. And you will have a set of six silver 
pieces which will last you a lifetime. 

Order one jar now—from your druggist 
or grocer. Send us the top or certificate at 
once. Then judge by the spreader we send | 
you if you want the rest. 

Address Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Dept. A. 


ARMOUR Ano COMPANY 





7 HEARD a very astonishing statement made 
4 the other day by a woman who considers 
herself a thinker. There is really a great 
4 difference between thinkers and people who 
think they are thinkers. I have known 
women who have mastered a little bitter 
philosophy, have met a few half-truths half-way, and who 
take a pose of having sounded the depths— which may be 
very satisfactory to themselves, but which doesn’t amount 
to very much with go-ahead people who have business affairs 
on hand and who have a certain list of things to accomplish 
before the winter sets in or the spring work gets too pushing. 
This woman made the statement that when women get to 
thinking it nearly always makes them unhappy. 

The inference to be drawn was that women, as a class, are not in 
the habit of thinking, and that “where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be 
wise.” This woman went on to state that most women are in the a-b-c 
class, and trouble for their husbands will surely arise whenever they try 
to get out of it, unless the women are greatly gifted — which, she thinks, 
few women are. She gave it as her opinion that much that is being 
presented to women these days with a view to enlightening them on 
subjects of real importance only leads them to a morbid introspection 
which is far from healthful. 





There is No Doubt That Women are Born Faddists and that they 
do run to extremes in everything, so there is possibly some danger that 
a woman, newly awakened to thinking, may do too much of it, or, at 
least, become morbid from thinking too much along certain lines. 
Thought is of little use unless combined with action. It pays to think 
only about things that are likely to bear fruit in our lives. I heartily 
despise people who sit around conjuring up arguments to tear down 
all the comfortable theories of life and offer nothing to take their place. 

I can remember quite well when it began to be the fashion for 
lecturers and writers and suffrage agitators to tell women that they 
didn’t think enough. They were advised to stop work and go to think- 
ing. It would be much better for them— if they were obliged to choose 
—to stop thought and go to working; but, happily, they are not obliged 
to choose, since thought and labor go very well together: the more intelli- 
gent the labor the happier the result of it. One great trouble with 
women is that they are all poisoned with the foolish idea that daily 
work isn’t worth thinking about, and that they must look far away 
into some abstruse realm of philosophy for their mental development. 

It never pays any man or woman to stop and wonder what every- 
thing is for, or to delve deep into questions of the morality of conjugal 
life, and it doesn’t pay very well to speculate much about religion. 
I do not think it does any good to wonder if dancing is wrong, or a 
game of cards a sin, or even whether the theatre is a dissipation harm- 
ful in itself. Privately, I think the stage a demoralizing institution, 
though I go to the theatre whenever I get a chance— which, happily, isn’t 
very often. It doesn’t pay a woman to suffer from world-pain, to grieve 
over a shattered ideal of love, or to wonder why life so persistently 
refuses the fulfillment she seems to promise. All thinking along lines 
that pertain to the purpose of existence—the reasons why, the doctrine 
of reward for good and evil—is barren thinking; and all analysis of 
one’s self or one’s husband or friend is totally barren exercise of the 
mind. We would much better take things quite simply as we find 
them, fully trusting that the power which placed us here is sufficient to 
take care of us. 


There is an Old-Fashioned Rhyme which I used to hear the old 
folks quote. Like many of the old saws it was a bit halting in metre and 
quite faulty in rhyme; but it was the old way to try to put wise saws 
into verse whether one succeeded very well or not. My grandfather 
was especially addicted to these old rhymes, and many of them were 
dreadfully silly, but he had a way of saying them which conveyed 
an impression of deep wisdom, especially if his audience were not very 
“deep thinkers.”” He used to say when the biscuits were not quite 
done or the bread was a trifle soggy: ‘Oh, it’s all right—‘rare dabs 
make fat lads.’”” Both the verse and the sentiment of this were execra- 
ble, but Grandfather always looked benignly wise and charitable after 
he had said it. 

This other ancient rhyme ran something like this: 


‘*Into this world I came naked and bare— 
Out of it I go I know not where; 
But if I do well here I’ll do well there!” 


For all the vagueness of this poor old rhyme it really sums up the 
philosophy of life, and it is, indeed, a poor mind which cannot grasp and 
elucidate the idea: ‘‘If I do well here I’ll do well there.”? To be sure, 
there is some room for speculation as to what may constitute ‘doing 
well here’’— but not so much room, after all. ‘‘Who does the best he 
can, does well’’—we all know this trite saying, but how many of us do 
the best we can? We all like to say that we do, and women are par- 
ticularly given to declaring that they do the best they can. Asa matter 
of fact, most of us do not come within a mile of even trying to do our 
best. 

Now, thinking is a great bar sometimes against doing our best—bad 
thinking, especially. And it is bad thinking which people who are 
expressing themselves plainly on subjects often considered improper 
for general discussion are trying to save women from—they are trying 
to help them to better thinking, and it will be a pity if they succeed only 
in awakening morbid wonderings, or in making of light-hearted, happy 
creatures, grave, unsmiling women, unduly worried about germs and 
sanitation and sterilization and moral relations to society and duties to 
husbands and children. Nothing is much more deplorable than taking 
one’s self or one’s life too seriously, and a person who is always saying, 
“You mustn’t do this,” or, ‘‘ You mustn’t do that,’”’ or wondering if this 
or that is right or healthful or tactful or proper, can be about as big a 
nuisance as the most thoughtless person in the world. 


There Has Been in the Last Few Years a Great Change in the 
trend of popular thought. The old religious idea of casting our burdens 
on the Lord and relying on Him for care and for salvation has given 
way to a more material ideal of personal responsibility. The ideal of 
bodily and spiritual cleanliness as things for which the individual is 
directly responsible and which bear preéminently on his “salvation,” 
the ideal of making humanity more “ worth saving” by personal atten- 
tion to the conditions that surround us, will go far toward br inging the 
millennium if we can only save the doctrine from itsfriends. People can 
be too clean, too pure, too honest, too pious—and women never know 
where to stop when it comes to carrying out some idea of ‘1 ightness.” 

Women take fright too easily at the idea that they may be doing 
wrong. Conscience is capable of being a fool, and I have known plenty 
of harm to result from people following it. If any woman, newly 
awakened to thinking, should read these lines let her remember that 
speculation is not necessarily thought. Introspection, a morbid look- 
ing into self, a mere wondering about sex and reproduction and life 
and love and death and the hereafter is not thinking—or, at least, not 
thinking at its best. 


NOTE—‘‘ The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman”? will be continued in The Journal in 
1909. As in the past, The Country Contributor will write each month, in her stimulai- 
ing way, some of the experiences in her life which will interest and help other women. 











The Ideas of a Plain Country Moman 


The Great Value of Education lies in forming a habit of 
centring the mind on a given subject. Herein is the good 
of talking and reading to a very young child: hold his 
mind—inculcate in him the habit of continuity of thought. 
Do not leave him to dull wonderings or to aimless glancing 
from object to object. And here is where the child-woman, 
the woman who is in the a-b-c class, suffers: she hasn’t 
been taught to centre her mind on the business in hand, 
and this is the reason she is easily made unhappy by a 
train of discouraging or mystifying thought. A child is 
pretty sure to be the product of his mother’s thinking. If 
the mother is a woman who knows how to 2 fae pone for 
herself and her family the best out of a world full of simple 
knowledge and experience, her child will likely be capable 
of doing his own thinking and of refusing to be held down by circum- 
stances or narrowed by environment. If she is a woman who knows 
how to tell the truth when her child asks her a question, a woman who 
has the proper instincts about things, she will throw the unwholesome 
book into the fire, banish the cheap, sentimental song from the music- 
rack, and substitute something of real value for her children to think 
about. The great evil of our times comes in unhesitatingly accepting 
what is smart and new. Weare all anxious to be “‘up with the times” ; 
we forget that the procession is nearly always led by fools, who rush 
in where angels bashful look. 


One Thing I Hope Women Will Stop Doing, and that is allowing 
themselves to be affected by what they read. Don’t take everything you 
read as Law and Gospel. If you don’t believe it don’t try to. Do not 
form yourselves on other people’s opinions. If you have a belief that 
helps you and seems to work out in any sort of usefulness and beauty 
for your family do keep it. If the children and grown folks are in the 
habit of kissing good-night all around don’t stop it for fear of germs. 
You will probably all live long enough, anyway. If you and your hus- 
band are living together in reasonable happiness don’t get to worrying 
for fear your relations are not quite what they should be, or wondering 
how you came to think you loved him, or whether he really cares for 
you. It is too late to think about these things. You are a householder, 
a person of real responsibilities to yourself and to society. It is utterly 
beneath you to be doing anything else than simply making things go 
the very best you can under given conditions. 

I wonder if I can tell women, offhand, a few things that are worth 
thinking about? It is always worth while to notice the things that are 
right under your nose, so long as there is the least prospect of making 
anything out of them that will bring a sense of satisfaction or add to 
your life a note of beauty or a hint of comfort. It is the greatest of all 
privileges to be allowed to add anything to the joy of human life. So, 
anything that brings any sort of satisfaction to a human existence is well 
worth thinking about. For this reason I place household matters at 
the head of the list of things well worth any woman’s thought. We all 
know how women have shirked these things lately—how they have 
spurned them, shifted them to the shoulders of hirelings, done any- 
thing, just to escape the most important function of the feminine 
mind: the consideration and execution of domestic affairs. 

It always pays a woman to understand and be interested in her hus- 
band’s business. It pays her to feel her responsibility as a business 
partner. It pays her to think with him and to plan with him. If he 
must stay in the hot city and work she should not go away and leave 
him to browse while she is “taking a rest,” and she ought to be 
ashamed to complain of having to work at home while he is working at 
his store or office. Women should do real thinking about business, 
they should study it, instead of being content to be mere babies 
incapable of counsel or advice. 


| am Not in Favor of So Much Morbid Motherhood. I believe the 
modern young mother thinks too much about her children and 
encourages them to think too much about themselves. There is rather 
too much bathing, too much costuming, too much decorum about the 
modern youngster. I believe in keeping the children clean. Corral 
them occasionally and wash their heads. Make them brush their 
teeth and keep their ears and necks clean. But this thing of making 
children so exquisite in looks and manners and encouraging them in 
being so self-conscious and fastidious I am opposed to. 

Also, I think there is a lot, of perfunctory congeniality and 
“chumming”’ between affected mothers and unnatural little prigs of 
children which isn’t “beautiful” at all and would better be dispensed 
with. If there is anything that does need to be held down to plain 
common-sense it is a child, for children take up affectations quite 
like little monkeys, and need to be let alone, not constantly noticed 
and allowed to attitudinize. 

I like a good mother, but a mother should be a woman strong in her 
own personality and her own individual tastes and likings and pleasures 
and habits, and she can’t be so if she gives up to motherhood too com- 
pletely. Women spend too much thought on ambitions for their 
children’s social life and achievements, and waste a lot of time in which 
they might, by teaching the children to think about practical things, 
render them independent of social life, and, in a manner, of what we 
call “education.”? The little girl who has watched her mother make 
bread and can fruit and do laundry work has actually accumulated a 
possession of knowledge much superior to that gained by a poor, little 
creature who has been kept “ plinking”’ away at the piano all morning, 
though I by no means underrate the value of a musical education. 
I’verything that we learn is worth something, and I certainly place a 
knowledge of music with a knowledge of history and literature and an 
appreciation of art, as a thing very well worth thinking about, and 
which it is really a pity for women not to think about. 


Women Have a Foolish Idea that if they are shut out from fash- 
ionable society they are debarred from everything that is best. Mon- 
strous mistake! How little that is “best” one finds in fashionable 
society! The “best” things are open to us all. Cleanliness, comfort 
in simple things, affection, true thrift and economy, good reading, 
excellence in pleasant labor—all these we shall appreciate when we 
have learned to think. It isa pretty good rule never to allow yourself 
to think about anything that makes you suffer helplessly. Sometimes 
it is good’for us to suffer; but it is far better to put the painful thought 
aside with a strong hand and take up something that brings us a sense 
of harmony—the piece of needlework, the pleasant book. Women 
have a habit of torturing themselves over things that are in the past 
or over possibilities of the future. This is not thought; it is mere 
mental degeneracy. 

I agree with the woman who started me on this subject that there 
is just now considerable morbid thought among women, superinduced 
by the vile reading we have been deluged with, and perhaps, too, by 
some of the conscientious efforts people are making to purify food and 
mental dirt and physical life. Shake off the lethargy of wondering and 
doubting and take hold of the nearest duty. Put your best thought 
on the immediate thing that calls to you as necessary. Be sure it is 
worth thinking about if it is worth doing. The distressing ‘‘ why?” of 
existence never bothers people whose minds and hands are busy. 


— 
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tain to please the discriminating 
woman —a shoe that is stylish, com- 
fortable and healthful. There is no 
more suitable or more welcome gift 
thanapairofhandsome shoes. Vomen 
. can have dainty, trim and shapely 
% feet when they wear properly 
made, properly shaped 
and properly ventilated 
shoes—and not until then. 
Every ideal is realized in 
Sharood’s ‘‘Sanitos’’ 
Shoes forwomen, They 
have a style of sole 
wholly different 
from that found 
in any other 


a? make, 
{ 05 A woman can 


never be grace- 
ful when her 
shoes hurt. 

The distinctive feature of 
the Sharood “ Sanitos”’ shoe is the special inner 
sole, made from layers of soft, strong, chrome 
tanned leather, prepared corl- and canvas, 
combined to form the lightest, strongest and 
most flexible sole ever used in a shoe, and 
all without any sacrifice of durability and per- 
fect service. The ‘‘Sanitos”’ sole is lighter in 
weight than the ordinary sole, but it is strong 
and unusually soft and pliable. 


Soft and Flexible 





The construction of the ‘‘Sanitos’’ sole 
permits the bottom of the foot to shape 
This 


the inner-sole with perfect comfort. 
sole means coolness in summer 
and warmth in winter, as heat 
and cold of pavements and 
floors do not strike through the 
peculiar construction, which like- 
wise modifies the heat of the foot 
A itself. 


Neatness and Style 


These shoes are made 
| on popular ‘‘ Tredstrate”’ 
lasts, while the ‘‘trim”’ 
cut and every line in 
the Sharood 
‘*Sanitos’’ shoe 
combine to pro- 
duce the “‘ natti- 
est’? shoe to be 
found anywhere, 
strictly up-to- 
date in every 
detail. 


For Dress or Athletics 


_ Whether for dress occasions, for walk- 
ing, golfing, or for business, Sharood’s 
““Sanitos’’? Shoes offer a right style 
or every occasion, 























Particularly for women who 
walk or stand much, these shoes 
are recommended for comfort 
and for lasting good appearance. 

They were originated by 
Charles K. Sharood, for years 
a practical shoemaker, who has 

produced, in his ‘‘ Sanitos”’ 

Shoes, the ideal of what a 
shoe for women should be. 
All materials selected, 

quality guaranteed. 


A Style 








4 , for 
3 ap Every 
2 Sa = Occasion 


One Popular Price $3.50 


How To Get a Pair FREE: 
If your dealer does not carry SANITOS 
Shoes in steck, send us his name and if we 
have no dealer in your town and we can 
induce your dealer to put in a trial stock 
of a dozen pairs, we will include in his 
first shipment a pair of shoes for you, free. 




















Send for Catalogue of 
Latest Models, 
SHAROOD SHOE 
CORPORATION 


340 Broadway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Here isa holiday gift that is cer- “gy 
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can Hodges’s New Bible Storics 


By George Hodges, D.D. 
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PAINTED BY W. H. EVERETT 


Fifth—The Battle of the Ark of God 


ELL, things went on from bad to worse. One day a 
stranger came to Eli and stood before him as he sat on 
the bench by the church door. And the stranger said: 
1 “Hear what the Lord God says to you, Eli: I chose 
your father to be My priest, the minister at My altar, to 
fella burn incense before Me, and to offer the sacrifices of 
My people. And now you honor your sons more than you honor Me, 
and they are making themselves rich by stealing the offerings which the 
people bring. Therefore it shall come to pass that your two sons shall 
die both of them in one day, and your grandchildren shall be so poor 
that they shall stand begging at the church steps, saying: ‘Give me a 
little money and a bit of bread, for I am hungry.’” 

But it was too late. The time to teach people to be good is when they 
are young, and Eli had let that time go by. He had allowed his sons 
to do whatever they pleased when they were small boys, and now he 
could not stop them. 

Then the Philistines, the neighbors and old enemies of Israel, began 
to be troublesome again. The Philistines lived in the long plain by 
the sea, and the Israelites lived among the hills, and a river ran 
from the hills into the plain, making a deep valley. Up this valley 
climbed the Philistines till they came to a town of the Israelites called 
3eth-shemesh. And ina field outside the town was a great rock called 
Ebenezer. And there they had a battle, the Philistines against the 
Israelites, and the Israelites ran away. And that night the Israelites 
held a council and said: “What can we do? For the Philistines are 
mightier than we.” And they said: “Let us go to the church in 
Shiloh and get the Ark of God. If we have that among us it may save 
us out of the hand of our enemies.” For they remembered how when 
their fathers crossed the Jordan, at the beginning, the Ark was carried 
at the head of the host; and how it was borne by the priests, with blow- 
ing trumpets, at the siege of Jericho. 

So they took the Ark out of the Shiloh church, and Fli’s sons, Hophni 
and Phinehas, carried it, one at one end and the other at the other. 

And:when the Ark came into the camp all Israel shouted with a 
great shout, so that the earth rang again with the echo of it. “ Let God 
arise,”’ they cried, “‘and let His enemies be scattered. Let them also 
that hate Him flee before Him!” For that was the battle-cry of Israel. 
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Mow the Philistines in their camp heard the noise of the shout, and 
they said: ‘‘What is the meaning of the noise of this great shout 
in the « amp of the Hebrews?” And they sent men to find out, and the 
men came back and said: ‘‘God is come into the camp! The God of 
Israel, Who smote the Egyptians with plagues, and Who has won the 
men of Israel so many victories over their enemies, is in the camp. 
Woe unto us! Such a thing has never happened since the Philistines 
became a nation. Woe unto us! Who shall deliver us out of the hands 
of this mighty God?” 

And they held a council to determine what to do. It was plain that 
they must make a choice between two things: either they must run 
away as soon as they could and as fast as they could or else they must 
fight harder than thev had ever fought before. Of these they chose 
the second, like brave men. They said one to another: se strong, 
O ye Philistines, and quit yourselves like men, that ye be not servants 
to the Hebrews as they have been to you: quit yourselves like men 
and fight.” 

So the battle came on again, and the Philistines fought like heroes, 
ind the Israelites were beaten worse than ever. They ran like sheep 
when the wolves are after them. And the Ark of God was taken, and 
the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were slain. 

Now Eli was almost a hundred vears old, and blind. And that day, 

hen the battle was raging afar off, he sat on his bench by the side of 

road, at the church door, and waited for the news. And his heart 
bled within him for fear. And by-and-by a man came running 
of the army from the scene of battle. His clothes were torn, and 
e was dust upon his head, so that all who saw him knew at once 

t the army of Israel had been defeated. But Eli could not see him. 
At d all who saw cried out with a great cry: ‘What is it? What has 
vened?”? And the runner told them. 

id Eli heard the noise of the crying and he said: “What is the 

ing of the noise of this tumult?” 

nd the man from the battle hastened to Eli and said: “I am he 
came out of the army, and I am fled today out of the army.” 

\nd Eli said: “‘What is done there, my son?” 

ind the messenger answered: “ Israel is fled from before the 
istines, and there has been a great slaughter among the people 

‘our two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, are dead; and the Ark of 
1 is taken!” 

1 it came to pass when the messenger made mention of the Ark of 
| that Eli fell off the seat backward by the side of the gate, and his 

broke and he died, for he was an old man and heavy. Thus the 

: of the Lord came true which he said to Samuel that the wicked 

ot Eli’s sons should be punished in such a way that both the ears 

who heard of it should tingle. 


Sixth— Five Gold Mice 


HE Philistines had five strong cities, and the strongest of 
4 these was Ashdod, which means “the fort.””. When they 
} had defeated the Israelites at Beth-shemesh, beside the 
@] great rock Ebenezer, and had taken away the Ark of 
God, they made all haste to get to Ashdod. Down 

3 >eXJ they came along the valley and across the plain till 
they drew near the sea. And they shut the gates of Ashdod behind 
them. And the Ark of God they carried to the temple of their own 
god, Dagon. For many people thought in those days that there were 
as many gods as there were countries, each having its own; thus they 
believed that the Lord was the god of the land of Israel, but that 
Dagon was the god of the land of the Philistines. So in every city they 
had a temple to Dagon. Samson had pulled down the one which 
belonged to the city of Gaza, but they had built it up again. 

They carried the Ark of God into Dagon’s temple at Ashdod and set 
it down before Dagon’s image. For to this image the Philistines said 
their prayers and cried: ‘“O Dagon, hear us!’ And they thought 
that the image could hearthem. ‘They left the Ark before the Idol and 
shut the temple doors that night and went home. But the next morn 
ing, when the Philistines came to the temple at service time to thank 
Dagon for giving them victory over the Israelites, behold the image of 
Dagon had fallen down and lay upon the floor. That seemed very 
strange. But they set the image up again, and shut the temple doors 
when the sun went down, and left the Ark and the Idol together as 
before. And the next morning, when they came in, behold the image 
of Dagon lay on the floor again before the Ark, and this time his head 
and both his hands were broken off. 
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ND not only did this strange thing happen, but the people of Ashdod 
began to feel sick. The plague broke out among them. And at 
the same time the mice began to eat the wheat and the vines. ‘The 
mice came, nibbling and nibbling till they destroyed all that grew in the 
fields. And wherever the mice went the plague went with them. And 
the people of Ashdod said one to another: “It is on account of the Ark 
of God.” And they took the Ark and sent it to the city of Gath. And 
at Gath the same thing happened. The mice came and the plague 
followed them, and everybody was sick. And from this city it was 
taken to another and another. And everywhere the mice and the 
plague appeared. 

At last the Ark was brought to [kron. And there all the city cried 
out, saying: “They have brought about the Ark of the God of Israel 
to us to slay us and our people.” And that very day the mice came, 
and the plague. And the men of Ekron sent and gathered together 
all the lords of the Philistines and said: ‘‘Send away the Ark of the 
God of Israel, and let it go to its own place, that it slay us not and our 
people.” And the lord of the Philistines sent for the priests and the 
diviners, for all the wisest people of the land, and said: “ What shall 
we do to the Ark of the Lord? How shall we send it to its place?” 

And the wise men said: ‘Make a new cart, and take two cows and 
tie them to the cart, and bring their calves home from them. And take 
the Ark of God and Jay it on the cart, and in a box beside the Ark put 
five gold mice, one for each of your cities, and see what the kine will 
do. If they go back home to their calves then we shall know that this 
is all an accident—it just happened so; but if they go straight toward 
the land of Israel then we shall know that it is the Lord’s doing.” 

So they sent for the carpenters, and the carpenters made a new 
cart; and they sent for the goldsmiths, and the goldsmiths made gold 
mice: one for Ekron, one for Ashdod, one for Gaza, one for Gath, 
and one for Askelon—for each of their five cities. They put the Ark 


{ 


upon the cart, and the hining mice beside it. Near by, in a pasture, 


were two cows feeding, and their calves beside them. And they took 
the cows and tied them to the cart ! eft the calves behind. “ Now,” 
the tid, ‘‘we shall see what we ee.’ The road ahead led to 
hills of Israel, but beside the road the gate stood open into the 

es’ pastures. ‘The cows passed the gate. The calves cried a hungry 
but the cows paid no attention They went on, lowing as tl Cy 
went, and turned not ide to the right hand nor to the left. And the 
rds of the Philistines and a great company of people followed them. 
OW the village of Beth-shemesh, which belonged to Israel, Jay on 
N the side of the long hill, and that day, under the hot sky, the men 
of Beth-shemesh were harvesting their wheat. And they lifted up their 
eves, and saw the strange procession—the lords of the Philistines in 
their glittering robes of state, and be hind them the people, and leading 
them all a cart without a driver, and in the cart the five gold mice 
and the Ark of God! And the cows stopped in the field of a man 
named Joshua. And the men of Beth-shemesh, with great gladness, 


lifted the Ark upon a great rock and placed the golden mice beside it, 
and made a fire, and offered sacrifice to God. 
NOTE —These Bible stories are part of a new series which Dean Hodges has written 


for The Journal. They are sure to delight the children and prove helpful to their elders. 
Two more will be given next month and others in succeeding issues. 
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A Christmas Box 


Just the Correct Christmas 
Present for Father, Hus- 
band, or Son 


q ““SHAWKNIT Socks’’ have 
been known to you a great 
many years. They are sold almost ’ 
everywhere. 


When you present *“* SHAWKNIT 
Socks’’ you are making a gift of the 
best that are made, plus the assur- 
ance that they will please the man 
who gets them, and a realization that 
your present wiil last for a long time 
and give great comfort and pleasure. 


““SHAWKNIT Socks”’ are the 
best wearing socks. Every pair 
guaranteed by us. Our Shawknit 
trademark is plainly stamped on the 
toes. 


For more than 30 years “‘ SHAW- 
KNIT Socks ’’ have been the most 
popular American - made _ goods. 
They are free from seams — prop- 
erly shaped in the process of knitting 
—fit comfortably — colors absolutely 
fast and pure. 


This Beautiful Christmas Box 
contains six pairs of ““ SHAWKNIT”’ 
Cotton Socks—two of black, two of 
tan, and two of navy — all the same 


popular medium light weight for 
only $1.50. 


Ask your dealer for style 195938 


the style number of this special as- 


sortment. 





Try Your Dealer First 





If he does not have them in stock 
his jobber will supply him. Other- 
wise please mail $1.50 to us and 
we will send this beautiful Christmas 
Box of socks to you, transportation 
charges prepaid by us, to any ad- 
dress in the United States. 

These ““SHAWKNIT Socks’”’ are 
made in sizes 9 to 11% inclusive. 
Please mention size wanted when 
ordering. 

Our Beautiful Colored Catalog 
will be sent free to any address. 
Write for it. 











SHAW STOCKING CO. 


7 Smith Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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bristmas Dinner Without a Maid 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





m0 COOK and serve a Christmas dinner 
4 easily without a maid begin to prepare, 
arrange and decorate the house at least 
three days in advance. The success of 
4 the dinner and your enjoyment of it 
depend largely upon the work done the 
day balore. A dinner without a maid must be simple 
or it is inelegant and out of place. 

English plum pudding, the accepted Christmas des- 
sert, is better for a “‘ hang,’’ so you may make it a week 
in advance. At the same time make the fruit-cake, 
gingersnaps and sand-tarts. The plum pudding and 
fruit-cake will steam in the same kettle. While you 
are in the kitchen watching these, utilize the fire to 
make the snaps, sand-tarts and cranberry jelly. 


Some of the Things You Can Do Beforehand 


N THE day before blanch and salt the almonds, if you are to have 
them. Wash the celery, put it ina damp bag and hang it in a cold 
place. If you are going to have home-made candy —- peanut brittle or 
pinoche—make it at once and put in a dry place. Remember that 
candies do not require cold, but they must be dry or they will become 
sticky and soft. A few stuffed dates are nice to mix with the candies, 
or served alone, arranged on a pretty doily in a glass dish. Boil the 
sweet potatoes, peel and cut them into halves and put them aside 
ready for browning. Draw and truss the turkey and put it in a cold 
place. Do not stuff it if you wish it quite perfect. Stuffing acts 
like a sponge, and while cooking it draws the flavor from the meat. 
If you add seasoning and herbs it imparts a foreign taste, and one 
never really gets the true turkey flavor. Wash the giblets, cover them 
with a quart of cold water and cook slowly for an hour. Drain, saving 
the water. Chop the giblets, put them back into the water and stand 
them in a cold place ready to use. Make the consommé. 

Early on Christmas morning arrange the dining-room. Decorate 
the table with either cedar, holly, partridge berries or long-leaf pine. 
Then go to the kitchen and fix the fire. If you use coal clean out the 
stove thoroughly. If the dinner is to be served at two put the turkey 
into the oven at eleven if it is stuffed; at twelve o’clock if cooked with- 
out stuffing. Put the sweet potatoes in the pan, dust them with sugar, 
cover them with bits of butter and stand them on one side of the table, 
ready for the oven. Peel the onions, put them in cold water to soak 
in the saucepan in which they are to be cooked, and stand them aside. 
Measure and blend the butter and flour for the cream sauce for the 
onions; do this in the saucepan in which it is to be made and stand it 
aside. In another saucepan mix the flour and sugar for the pudding 
sauce. Collect all the materials that are necessary for the seasoning 
of these dishes, and put them near at hand. 


How to Cook and Serve the Dinner With the Least Trouble 


N' YW that everything is ready, get yourself in order to receive your 
guests. Then put on your kitchen apron and finish the table 
arrangement. Turn out the cranberry jelly, or, if you like, put it at 
once into small dishes at the head of each plate. Put the olives, celery 
salted nuts and candy on the table. These, if neatly and tastefully 
dished, serve as part of the table decorations. For convenience in 
serving arrange a table behind a screen in the dining-room; or, if 
your pantry is next to the kitchen, clear off a shelf or the top of the 


HE following bills-of-fare will give a little idea of how to serve 
a simple Christmas dinner, one that will give pleasure to both the 
hostess and the guests. 
Consommé 
Olives Celery 
Baked Turkey, Giblet Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 
Potato Croquettes Creamed Onions 
Plum Pudding, Orange Sauce 
Coffee 
Bonbons Almonds 
Oyster Soup 
Baked Goose, — Stuffing 
Apple Sauce 
Browned Sweet Potatoes Stewed Turnips 
(or Cold Slaw) 
Plum Pudding, Orange Sauce 
Coffee 
Wafers Cheese 


Tomato Soup 
3aked Chicken, Giblet Sauce 
Currant Jelly 
Rice Croquettes 
Apple Salad 
Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


Stewed Celery 
Wafers 


Crackers Cheese 


The Best Way to Bake a Turkey 


FTER the turkey has been drawn and trussed stand it in a shallow 
pan, add to the pan two teaspoonfuls of salt and half a « upful of 
boiling water—just ‘enough to keep the pan from burning. Put it at 
once into a very hot oven. When the turkey is thoroughly browned 
take it from the oven, brush it over with butter, put it back, reduce 
the heat of the oven, and bake it slowly for fifteen minutes to each 
pound. There should be sufficient fat in the pan for basting. Do 
not add any more water to the pan. Just before the turkey is done 
baste the breast thoroughly with fat, dust it thickly with flour and 
put it back to brown. 


To Make Giblet Sauce 
Pics » gibléts—the neck, the gizzard, the liver, the heart and the 


legs (skinned)—into a saucepan with a quart of cold water; cover 
and cook gently until the gizzard is tender—for about one hour. 
Strain. Chop fine the liver, gizzard and heart, and put them back 
into the water. After vou lift the turkey from the pan sed off all but 
four tablespoonfuls of fat, add to this four level tablespoonfuls: of 
flour, mix, and add the gib le *ts and the water in which they were boiled. 
Boil for five minutes, add half Nisaapoontul of salt, and, if you like, a 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 


Cranberry Jelly 


ASH one quart of cranberries, put them in a saucepan with a 

pint of water. Cover the saucepan, boil for twenty minutes. 
Press the cranberries through a colander, return them to the fire, boil 
for ten minutes, add a pound of sugar, stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, boil for five minutes and turn at once into a mould. 





dresser, ready to receive the dishes as you carry them 
from the table. In serving do not be away from the 
table a moment longer than is necessary. 

Put the turkey in the oven at the specified time and 
leave it. It is not necessary that any one should stay 
in the kitchen while the things are cooking. Go out 
now and then, baste the turkey and look after the fire. 
Allow one hour for the onions and thirty minutes for 
the potatoes. While the potatoes are browning you 
will have time to make the sauces, to put the pud- 
ding over to reheat, to get the coffee ready in the 
coffee-pot, and to reheat the soup. Dish the turkey 
and make the giblet sauce inthe pan. Pour it at once 
into a sauce-boat. 

Bring in the soup-plates, place them in front of the 
host, and carry the soup to the table inatureen. At 
the same time bring in the bread. If you are going to use butter it 
will, of course, be placed on butter-plates. Seat yourself and enjoy 
the dinner with your guests. Quickly remove the soup service, and 
bring in the turkey, the sweet potatoes, onions and giblet sauce. 

After the meat course remove first the turkey dish, then the vege- 
table dishes, then the service plates. Do not pile one on top of the 
other to carry them out. Take one in each hand, carry them to the 
pantry or the table back of the screen, and then return for the others. 
Do not brush the crumbs from the table unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Go into the kitchen, quickly turn out the pudding, strain the 
sauce into a sauce-boat or bow], and bring them to the table. Put them 
with the serving dishes in front of your own place. You may now 
bring in the coffee and place the coffee-cups. The coffee, of course, 
you have made while you were removing the turkey. Serve the coffee 
now or immediately after the plum pudding. Do not leave the table to 
remove the plates. Pass the candies and salted almonds. 


An Easy Way to Clean Up After the Dinner is Over 


F YOU are to do the cleaning up go immediately to the kitchen, put 

on your apron and put away the food. Get the dishes into as com- 
pact a condition as possible, and then make a pan of very hot soapsuds. 
Put the dishes into the soapsuds and wash them with a mop. For 
quick and easy work the water must be too hot to admit the hand. 
Put the dishes at once into another pan, arrange them on their edges 
around some large dish in the centre. When they are all washed pour 
over them quickly a teakettleful of boiling water, and proceed at once 
to wash the pots and pans. When these are done you will find the 
dishes dry and glossy. You will not need to wipe them except to dry 
the lower edges that have been standing in the water. Dishes washed 
in this way and thoroughly scalded are antiseptic; there is no danger of 
contamination. Dishes washed in water sufficiently cooled to admit 
the hand are practically unclean from a pathological standpoint. Ifyou 
work thoughtfully in cleaning up it will not take more than thirty- 
five or forty minutes, but if you stop every now and then to wipe a few 
dishes, and then go back and wash a few more, you will spend an 
hour and a half doing the same work. I speak from i very fullest 
experience in preparing, serving and clearing away eals. I have 
cooked with my own hands so many hundreds of hol iday dinners, 
served, eaten and cleared them away, that I know whereof I speak. 
When one is the cook, the waitress, the hostess to whom the meal is 
served, and then the scullery maid, one has a completeness of knowl- 
edge of the best methods that comes from experience 


A Good Plain Plum Pudding 


IX in a bowl one cupful of seeded raisins, one cupful of clean 

currants, half a pound of citron, shredded, one cupful of brown 
sugar, a quarter of a grated nutmeg, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, two 
cupfuls of chopped nuts--either peanuts, pecans, walnuts or hickory 
nuts. Sprinkle over this mixture one cupful of flour and one pint of 
stale breadcrumbs, and mix again. Beat three eggs, without separating, 
until light. Dissolve half a teaspoonful of baking soda in two table- 
spoonfuls of warm water; add it to half a cupful of New Orleans 
molasses; add this to the dry ingredients; add the juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, and—if you have it—half a cupful of grape juice. 
Mix thoroughly, pack into a kettle or mould, stand in a boiler, partly 
surround with boiling water and boil continuously for ten hours. 
When done lift the lid, cool the pudding, remove and stand it in a 
cold place until wanted. 


Oyster Soup 


ERE is a good recipe for oyster soup: 

Allow four oysters to each person, and to each fifty oysters 
allow two quarts of milk, four tablespoonfuls of butter and four table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Drain the oysters in a colander, pour over them in 
the colander a pitcher of cold water. Drain and turn the oysters into a 
dry, hot kettle. Shake until they reach the boiling point; boil for 
five minutes. Drain, this time saving the liquor. Blend the butter 
and flour in a saucepan, add the milk, and stir until it reaches the 
boiling point. Then add the oyster liquor, bring to a boil, season; 
add the oysters and serve. 


Ribbon Cake — a Real Christmas Cake 


HIS is—like the old-fashioned ‘ Lady 

Christmas cake; 
fruit-cake. 

Seat half a cupful of butter to a cream, add gradually two cupfuls 
of sugar and the yolks of four eggs. When very light add one cupful 
of milk, and three cupfuls of flour that has been sifted with three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. When well mixed fold in the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Take out one-third of the mixture, add to 
it a tablespoonful of cinnamon, one cupful of clean currants, and a 
quarter of a cupful of shredded citron. Add to the remaining two- 
thirds a teaspoonful of vanilla. Select three shallow baking or cheese 
cake pans of the same size. Grease them, line them with p: iper, bake 
the dark mixture in one and the white mixture in the remaining two 
When done turn from the pans, and spread the white mixture with a 
layer of soft icing or whipped cream, to which you have added a little 
shredded citron. Place on top of this the dark layer, spread it with 
icing to which you have added a few chopped candied cherries or pine- 
apple, and on top of this the remaining white layer. Cover the whole 
with a piece of waxed paper, put on top of it a tin sheet or a baking 
pan, and on this put two light weights of not more than two pounds. 
Stand this aside for one hour and then remove the we ights. Cut the 

cake into squares or diamonds. 

This cake should never be put together until the day on which it is 
to be served. 


3altimore”? cake—a real 
simple, easily made, and more appropriate than 


NOTE — All through the coming year Mrs. Rorer will continue her sound and valu- 
able articles in The Journal, taking up each month some phase of the science of good 
cooking, in which so many Semen readers are interested. 
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Presents Made by School-Children 


By Edna Keith 


SHIN GIVING these suggestions for Christmas gifts it 

“1 has been the aim to have each article simple enough 
for a child to make easily, to keep the decoration as 
simple in design as possible, and to have the finished 
| gift artistic as well as useful. While each article is sug- 
—22Evj gested as suitable for a certain grade the teacher who 
attempts to carry out the suggestions should choose something that 
comes within the ability of her own class. 

The arithmetic work that may come from the child’s planning the 
cost of the gift, and the use of the ruler in making it, should not be 
overlooked. 

In figuring the cost of each article it was found that it did not come 
out an even number of cents, so each child brought pennies enough to 
cover the cost of his gift, and the little halves and quarters of cents left 
over made enough to buy tissue-paper and Santa Claus seals with 
which to do up the packages attractively. 

For these gifts a variety of material was needed. Where a raw edge 
could be left, as in the needlebook, blotter, stamp-book and pin-book, 





tailor’s canvas was used, it is twenty-seven inches wide and was pur- 
chased from a tailor at thirty cents a yard. For the other articles we 
used a light-weight linen canvas over a strawboard or tin foundation. 
It is twenty-five inches wide, and costs twenty-five cents a yard at any 
dry-goods store. By using a ruler and pencil to mark off the canvas 
very little was wasted. The strawboard used cost five cents for a 
sheet twenty-six inches by thirty-eight. 

Water-colors were used for the decoration, and an attempt was made 
to keep the design as simple as possible and yet give each child the 
opportunity to be original. 

The paste used was made from the following recipe: 

Water, one quart 

Alum, one tablespoonful 
Flour, one cupful 

Oil of cloves, fifteen drops 

Dissolve the alum in the water and bring to a boil. Add the flour, 
mixed with enough water to make a cream. Boil in a double boiler 
for twenty minutes, stirring occasionally. Add oil of cloves and strain. 
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O GIFT could be more useful than a book-rack like the one shown 

above, and it is not hard to make. Take two pieces of tin, each 

five inches by eight and a half, bend each upward about four inches 

from the end and cover on both sides with canvas, stenciled or painted 
in a pretty, simple design. 


HIS artistic little stamp-book is made of tailor’s canvas, and the 

graceful design on it may be either stenciled or painted with water- 
colors. Ona piece of canvas five inches by six, draw the pattern shown 
in the diagram, using pencil and ruler; cut on straight lines and fold 
on dotted lines. 
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BROOM-HOLDER which very young children can make. The 
strawboard back is half an inch shorter than the front, each piece 
being covered on both sides with stenciled canvas. The two pieces are 
laced together, half a shoestring being used for each end, laced from 
a knot tied at the top inside to hold it. 


























SE eight Manila envelopes for this clipping-case. Punch holes 
near the bottom an inch from each end; thread through them a 
narrow elastic, its ends pasted to the outside envelopes. The binding 
is two pieces of canvas-covered strawboard, tied with ribbons. The 
outer envelopes are securely pasted to the covers and serve as lining. 
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MAGAZINE-COVER makes a useful, 
A pretty and simple gift. Fold a twelve- 
inch length of canvas to fit a magazine of 
common size, turn in and paste its edges. 
Take care to get the design arranged evenly. 


























OR a letter-rack get a strip of tin cut five 


EEDLEBOOK made of pieces of tailor’s 

canvas and white flannel, each cut three 
inches by six, and tied with baby ribbon. 
Brush strokes or stencil made by cutting into 
a folded paper will serve for decoration. 





AKE this pin-ball from two three-inch 








































THE: BEAUTY “OF 
WOOLEN & FLANNEL 
emu mitsi@eiutcarlten ate 
finess, and nothing Washable 
demands such Careful hand- 
ling in the Wash. Avoid the 
rubbing of Soap and Wash- 
board that Mats the Fibres 
and makes them Hard and 
Shrunken before their time. 
Those who care most for 
Clean — Soft —Unshrunken 
Woolens and Flannels are 
Particular to Use PEAR- 
LINE according to the fol- 


lowing 


DIRECTIONS 


"WASH WOOLENS AND 
FLANNELS BY HAND IN 
LUKEWARM PEARLINE 
SUDS, RINSE  THOR- 
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[7 strawboard (four inches and a half 
by seven) with linen canvas. Fasten the 
ring on by a bit of canvas, and back the whole 
with wrapping-paper. ‘The pencil and pad 
are pasted on after the design is painted. 














: | ‘WO five-inch squares of strawboard form 


inches and a half by eight and a half, and 
bend it upward at right angles twoinches and 
a half from one end and four inches from the 
other. Cover both sides with stenciled canvas. 





HANDY and artistic blotter: two sheets 

of blotting-paper and a cover of tailor’s 
canvas, each cut three inches by six, are tied 
together with ribbon or raffia. Use square 
ot Circular forms for drawing the design. 


i 





circles of strawboard covered with can- 
vas, pasted together and hung by ribbon. Use 
a circle-maker to divide the canvas for the 
design. Do not put pins in till the paste is dry. 





OR turnover collars. A useful case 

made of two pieces of strawboard two 
inches and a half by thirteen, covered on 
both sides with canvas and fastened by ribbon 
drawn through slits near each edge. 


this handerchief-case covered with can- 
vas, and held together by an elastic band 
fastened tothe lowersquare. Onthe elastic is 


a bow of « red ribbon matching the design. 








i MAKE this pin-book, neatly remove 
the original cover of a paper of pins as 
a pattern for the caivas cover, and paste it 
to the canvas fora lining. Stencil or paint 
a design and paste the cover back on. 


OQUGHLY IN WARM WA- 
TER, WRING DRY, PULL 
AND SHAKE WELL, DRY 
IN WARM _TEMPERA- 
TURE, AND THEY WILL 
KEEP SOFT WITHOUT 
SHRINKING." 


PEARLINE 


ENABLES - DELICATE 
WOMEN TO EASILY 
WASH COARSE 
THINGS and STRONG 
WOMEN TO SAFELY 
WASH DELICATE 
THINGS. 






































While Art Director of this mag- 
azine | was often asked if drawing 
could be taught at home by cor- 
respondence. It has taken several 
years to prepare my answer. The 
difficulty lay in devising a coufse 
of study that would hold good 
in working. The lessons are 
now ready for you. Write to me. 


W. MARTIN JOHNSON 
Number One Madison Avenue, New York City 











-—— Crapo Italian Towels, — 


| Toweling and Dress Linens 
are bleached on the grass in the sun. 


They are a luxury, not as regards price, but be- 
cause of their exclusiveness and the thorough 
satisfaction which the using of them gives. 


=a 


aie 

Towels, for general use, cost no more than other 
linen towels yet they will wear for years. 

The Colors in dress linens, both crépe and plain, 
are fast because the flax is dyed before being woven: 
precisely the same as the wool ina Turkish rug. 

Italian embroiteries, laces and novelties. 

Illustrated booklet upon request, samples for six cents postage. 


The John M. Crapo Linen Store, 55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y, 


| FREE Unitarian Literatu: 


Apply to S. BOARDMAN, 
| 70 Adams Street, 











Rochester, New Yo 
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U" ing all damp air, dust and dirt. 


and 


Strain corrosive aluminum bottom. 
into th 
four t; Shakers Delivered Anywhere For 


flour, r ; A heal 


Boil 


teaspo 


ciated. Enclose a dollar for a 
Press : Wididddldda pairtoday. You will want more. 
for tetthe ireland & Matthews Mfg. Co., Iron and Wight Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
solved, References: ‘Dun's or Bradstreet’s. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Piano- buyers should 
send for our new catalogue 
picturing and describing 
entirely new 
models of 
Grands, Up- 
rights, and the 
popular Player 
Pianos, espe- 
cially design- 
ed for 1909. 
Never in the 
history of our 
house have we 


The Florentine Grand. 


. Dimensions: 5 feet % inch long; 4 feet 
made pianos 9% inches wide. A paper pattern show- 
ing floor space required mailed free. 
so superla- 


The Grand par excellence for 
tivel y fine sinall rooms, 
musically or 

so handsome in case design. Our 1909 
models contain recent improvements 
which enhance the tone quality, tune- 
staying capacity and durability to a 
degree we believe hitherto unattained. 


Information About Buying. 


If we have no dealer near you, we can 
supply you directly from our large Boston 
establishment, guaranteeing entire satisfac- 
tion, or the 
piano returns 
at our expense. 
Attractive 
rangements for 


ar- 


time-buyers 
available 
throughout the 
United States. 
Full infor- 
mation if you 


Style 361. 
A new model of charming musical 
qualities and exquisite case design. 
An ideal piano for home use. 


will write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston St., Boston. 

















P : Look 
Zz, SS for this 
| SHEETS / 
All PILLOW CASES an 
Widths 4 Sizes 


Simply remember the name “ Pequot” and 
you can always get Sheets and Pillow Cases 
of highest quality that launder better and 
far outwear all others. 

Many women appreciate the time and trouble 
saved in buying Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
made up; but those who prefer to make up their 
own can buy Pequot Sheeting by the piece and be 
certain of the same superior quality. 

Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Inc. 1839 Salem, Mass. 


Ask your dealer and don't accept a substitute. 


PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 
Boston and New York 














Sanitary, Economical, 
onvenient, Clean 














We Want You to Try a Pair 


Delivers salt from the bottom, which is the only opening, so 
that when it is set down the opening is closed, thereby exciud- 
Result the salt always 
remains dry and shakes freely. 
annot come out until you shake it, but you can 
c, always get salt without delay when you want it 


Made from beautiful cut-glass, Colonial design with non- 


A Pair of Meaker Salt and Pepper $122 


Money Back if You Are Not Satisfied 


No iore damp, clogging salt or 
pepper, or celery salt that has lost 
its flavor by exposure to the air. 

Everyone who tries this shaker 
wants more of them, destined to 
be used on every table in the land, 
sosimpleand good you'll wonder 
why someone did not think of it 
before. Just the thing for a 
Christmas present, beautiful, in- 
expensive and sure to be appre- 
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Good Manners and Good Horm 
for Christmas 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will continue this department all through the coming year (1909). 
answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of interest to girls. 


She is always glad to 
A correspondent 


wishing an answer by inail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


When Costly Presents are 
Beyond Your Means 

Asa family we are accustomed 
to give each other expensive 
presents at Christmas, but this 
year I cannot afford to do my 
part. I know that I shall feel 
**mean” and this Christmas will 
be a very different thing from 
those of past years. What can 
I do? BARBARA L. 

My dear friend, think of what 
Christmas really means. Pon- 
der the reasons for its celebra- 
tion. We have spoiled it and 
robbed ourselves by making it a 
mere occasion for getting and 
giving presents. Write a loving 
little note to each member of your family, three 
or four weeks before Christmas, te!ling them all 
frankly that you cannot give this year as you 
would like to, and asking them as a personal 
favor not to give you anything. Then use what 
money you can spare to brighten the day for as 
many poor and unhappy people as ycu can. A 
little money goes surprisingly far when spent upon 
the poor. Believe me, you will have the happiest 
of Christmases yourself if you try only to give 
pleasure. If you do the kindnesses to get pleas- 
ure you will miss it wholly 


Gifts From a Far-Away Land 


I shall be separated from home and friends on 
Christmas Day, but desire to send the latter some 
trifling gifts from this far-away land. Can you 
suggest a greeting or apt quotation to accompany 
them? I am a bit old-fashioned and like senti- 
ment. Bi ig. Be Bs. 


How will this do? 


‘* Where’er I go, whatever lands I see, 
My heart, untraveled, fondly turns to thee.” 


When it May be Unwise to Send a Man a Gift 


A young man has been very kind to me in 
many ways. Do you not think that I should send 
him a Christmas present? Dora Q. 

The first thought that a young man is likely to 
have upon receipt of a Christmas gift from a girl 
friend is one of regret or annoyance that he has 
sent nothing to her. But if on your card you 
write: ‘“‘Just to carry my Christmas greetings 
and my thanks for your many recent kindnesses,” 
it will serve to show him that you have felt your 
indebtedness to him, and will preclude the 
thought of any return gift on his part. 


A Delightful Gift That Costs Little 


I have literally nothing to spend upon Christ 
mas gifts for my friends, but it seems so cold and 
poverty-stricken to give nothing. ANNE S. 

My suggestion is not new, but I know a young 
woman in your position who sent to her friends 
what she called ‘‘Comfort Powders.”” On bits of 
paper, headed by the physician’s Be, which 
stands for prescription, she wrote quotations 
calculated to cheer, soothe and inspire. Under 
each quotation she wrote ‘‘P. r. n.’’—the physi- 
cian’s direction meaning, ‘‘To be taken when 
required,” and then, folding them to resemble 
powders, she inclosed them in little sliding boxes 
such as druggists use. She got her material from 
books of quotations, procured from the public 
library and from the Bible, which richly rewarded 
her search with many treasures hitherto entirely 
unfamiliar. 


The Employer's Gifts to Women Employees 

Will you kindly tell me if it is proper for young 
women clerks and stenographers working in a 
post-office, under a married man, to accept 
Christmas and birthday gifts from him? 

A POSTMASTER’S WIFE. 

If the employer chooses to give to each of the 
young women in his office a gift or sum of money 
at Christmastime there is no impropriety, pro- 
vided that all are treated alike, or only those 
favored who either have higher positions or have 
held them longer than the rest. He should have 
no such personal relations with them as could 
offend or annoy his wife—even though he may 
think her unreasonable; and birthday presents 
Lelong to relations of intimacy, as a rule. 


The Inexperienced Girl in a Sleeping-Car 

I expect to spend the holidays visiting a distant 
city, and shall be in a sleeping-car for the first 
time. What doIdo? Howare the meals served 
on atrain? Where do I register at a hotel and 
where do I pay my hotel bill? M. McG. 

On a sleeping-car you enter your berth fully 
dressed and behind its curtains remove all that is 
compatible with comfort. In the morning you 
go to the toilet-room with the appearance of 
being dressed for the street if possible—any evi- 
dence of ‘‘déshabillé” concealed. There you will 
find conveniences for washing, and may com- 
plete your toilette, using such haste as is de- 
manded by consideration for others awaiting 
their turn. If there is a dining-car you will be 
notified when the meals are ready. If not, what 
you order will be served to you on a table placed 
before your seat. When you register at a hotel 
the clerk enters your name in his book, and in 
anticipation of your departure you ask him to 
send your billto your room. Leave time enough 
to correct any mistakes. You may either pay the 
bill at the office desk or send the payment by 
the servant who answers your ring in your room. 


A Girl’s Christmas Gifts to a Man 

What gifts are suitable as Christmas remem- 
brances from a girl to a young man? 

ANTOINETTE. 

The most appropriate presents for young girls 
to give young men are books—preferably a new 
one by a favorite author or a volume that would 
be prized as an addition to the man’s library; 
calendars, book-racks, inkstands and_ sofa- 
villows are also permissible gifts. 





Christmas Decorations for 
the Children’s Table 

Please give me a few sugges- 
tions for the decoration of the 
table on Christmas Day, for a 
children’s feast. MOTHER. 


Cover the tablecloth with 
_ sheets of pure-white cotton, to 
within a foot of the table’s edge. 
Sprays of holly may outline it. 
Cover the cotton with mica-dust 
to look like snow. In the centre 
of the table build a chimney of 
boxes of candy, with red-paper 
covers, which may be had of 
confectioners at Christmastime, 
to resemble bricks, large enough 
to permit a papier-maché figure 
of Santa Claus to stand within, as though just 
emerging from it. Cover the top of the chimney 
with cotton dusted with mica, and have ragged 
wisps of the cotton depending from it, as snow 
might drift. After the ice cream—made to repre- 
sent snowballs—has been served the chimney 
may be demolished and to each child a ‘‘ brick” 
may be given. If Santa Claus has also a pack on 
his back, containing the merest trifles, their dis- 
tribution will add to the children’s pleasure. 


Serving the Hostess First at Dinner 


During the Christmas holidays I expect to give 
several dinners, both formal and informal, and 
wish to inquire whether it is correct to serve the 
hostess first or hef woman guests. ROBERTA. 

The woman guests should take precedence 
of the hostess, unless, as may occasionally hap- 
pen, a dish that is being passed is either some- 
what puzzling or difficult of graceful access. The 
custom of serving the hostess first originated in 
early times, when to do so carried the assurance 
that the dish was not poisoned. We no longer 
even discriminate between the men and women 
at a formal dinner—passing the dishes to them 
in succession as they are seated, except that each 
is passed first to a woman. It is usual to begin 
with those seated at the host’s right and left, 
alternately. 


The Christmas Feast of Olden Days 


Please tell me of some dishes which have 
formed part of Christmas feasts in early days and 
which may be had now. I want my Christmas 
dinner to be a little out of the ordinary. 

(Mrs.) L. M. N. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time, when Christmas 
feasts were, perhaps, more widely observed and 
with greater splendor than at any other, salmon 
was the favorite fish. A boar’s head, ‘‘crowned 
with bay leaves,” was the principal roast, but a 
young pig roasted whoele may not inappropriately 
replace it and has the advantage of being an 
uncommon dish. ‘‘A neat’s tongue with sallets” 
is merely a beef’s tongue with salad, which is not 
a bad substitute for the usual game course; or a 
‘*venison pasty” may be preferred. The mince 
pie should be baked in an oblong dish—accord- 
ing to ancient precedent —in allusion to the man- 
ger, as also its component parts of beef, mutton 
and spices were designed to recall the animals in 
the stable-cave, the sheep of Bethlehem’s fields, 
and the gifts of the Wise Men from the East, the 
land of spices. Candles (without shades) have 
always decorated the Christmas table—not only 
for the sake of the illumination, but also as 
types of ‘‘The Light of the World.” 


A Christmas Centrepiece 


Will you tell me of some pretty centrepiece for 
a Christmas dinner-table ? AMELIA S. 

A small log a foot long, hollowed out and filled 
with holly, may recall the traditional Yule log 
sufficiently to explain its presence. A miniature 
Christmas tree standing upon a mound of 
holly is not new, but nothing better seems to 
have been found when it is desired that some 
trifling souvenir or nonsense-verse or ‘‘fortune” 
(hidden in gilded walnuts) ke given to each 
person present. 


Gifts of Wearing Apparel From Men 


Is it proper for a woman to accept as Christmas 
gifts elaborate underwear and expensive hosiery 
from a man friend? I assert that such gifts are 
in extremely bad taste, if not insulting, and that 
no woman should accept them except from mem- 
bers of her family. Am I behind the times, or 
prudish ? SARAH. 

You are entirely right, except that, as in most 
cases no insult is probably intended, a woman 
need not be angry that such gifts are offered her. 
The giver would merely betray ignorance of 
social convention not to know that presents of 
wearing apparel are not considered permissible 
for a man to give even to his betrothed —accord- 
ing to the etiquette of all countries which we con- 
sider civilized. Jewelry, fans, furs and laces are 
excepted. 


The Woman's Gift to Her Physician 


My physician has been more than usually kind 
and attentive to me during a recent illness, and I 
want to send him a Christmas gift. He is mar- 
ried, but I do not know his wife. Should my gift 
be sent to his house or to his office? M.L.G. 

To his house, by all means, and, even though 
you do not know his wife, it would be better to 
send your gift to ‘‘Doctor and Mrs. B,” and 
choose something not purely for the doctor’s 
personal use. Better than a gift is a little note 
expressing your sincere and grateful apprecia- 
tion of his skill and kindness. It leaves you still 
his debtor, whereas a present often seems to be 
a clumsy attempt to ‘‘pay off” your feeling of 
obligation. I have often heard physicians 
express the wish that their patients would not 
send them presents, which are usually ill-chosen, 
and if the selection is of anything of value they 
feel compunctions about sending in their bills. 








Until Everybody has a 
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SANTA CLAUS’ 
BAG MUST BE 
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Plain One Gold Band Two Gold Bands Silver 
No.12 14G.M.M. 22G.M. 414 
$2.50 $5.00 $3.50 


Clip-Cap extra; Ger. Silver 25c. Sterling 50c. 


That Christmas Gift 


There is positively no article, among the staples 
of the world, that affords as useful, beautiful and ap- 
propriate agift, foreverybody,as Waterman’s Ideal. 
Iexchanged until satisfactory. In Holly Boxes, 

From the best dealers everywhere. 


SR SetirmansCo, 178 Groudureny NY. 


6 SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON 209 STATE ST.,CHICAGO 136 ST.JAMES ST/MO! 





734 MARKET ST.,SAN FRANCISCO I2GOLDEN LANE,LONDON 6 RUE DE HANOVRE, PARIS) 
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Bargains in Beds 


Do not buy a 


metal bed 


until you have investigated 


the low prices of 


Sanitaire Beds 


Send to us for our new catalogue and 
see the very latest designs and finishes. 
Pick out the bed you want, sleep in it 
thirty nights—then if you do not like it, 
our agents or ourselves will refund you 
the purchase price. 

Our ten year guarantee absolutely pro- 
tects you from any risk of not getting 
your full money's worth, 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Company 
2612 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind. 
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S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1101 W, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Wins every y, Td 
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THE SURELY WELCOME 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy’s sled— 
the only one Girls can properly control. Steers easily around 
others without dragging the feet — runs away from thei all — 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up hill. : 
Saves its cost in shoes the first Winter -— prevents wet feet ° 
colds and Doctor’s bills. Built to last of special steel and 
second growth white ash, handsomely finished. Insist on a 
Flexible Flyer. 
l.ook for the new Flexible Flyer Racer—long, low, nar- 
row, speedy, moderate priced. 
Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how 
tt steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 
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Style S 


Sings 


at your touch 


Tone and touch mast be com- 
bined. 


If the keys and action are unable 
to bring out the tone you can’t 
get the effects you wish. 
The Packard is so designed that it 
has a rare simging tone, the tone that 
appeals to the ome circle, and— 


Ithas the s7¢ht feel—the evenness, 
elasticity and responsiveness of action 
that azds you to produce this wonder- 
ful tone in all its beauty and in every 
variation of light and shade. 

See for yourself how the Packard 
would encourage and help your chil- 
dren. We will arrange for you to 
hear it wethout obligation or expense. 
Catalogue and our easy terms of 
selling on request. Write today. 


The Packard Company 


Dept. A. Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Send For This Catalogue 
anyway —whether you want to buy a Piano 
or not. T here are interesting things in it 
that you cannot find in any other Piano 
catalogue — facts, illustrations, proofs —that 
will make you re spect the 


BUSH & LANE PIANO 


Everyone wants a piano some day —or if you have 
an inferior or old one now, you want a rich toned, 
beautifully built instrument to take its 

Phe catalogue tells yo 
satisfi 


place 

vhy thousands are completely 
with our mode ole me as you would be if yo 
owned one. Can be purchased on easy terms It i 
indeed the ‘* Queen of Gifts a aiieiieilileholitay time 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


Dept. B, Holland, Michigan 
He <= 4 


FRENCH (meae) GARMENTS 









































We are the largest manufacturers and a rs inthe U. S. of 
genuine French Lingerie for women, renand infants. Our 
garmentsa ireexclusive—dainty thin Honcrtobieto nd elsewhere, 
Corset Cover, nains« 0k, scallope: d effect, silk ribbon drawn, 
d ve hand embroidered fron uated 


ts, cut generously full, sizes | up to 44, 
lar $1.50 quality, special 98¢ 

Infant's Slip, | rench hand made 
otsoft finished nainsook, trimmed \ 
with thornstitching and fine 
tucks, edged with dainty val la e, 
regular $1.50 quality, special | 98¢ 
Write for New Free Catalogue H. 


The Paris Shop 


P.O. Box 1356, Canal Street Afail orders 
near Camp, New Orleans, La. exclusively 


Do You Want 
Greatest Value? 
The largest retail 
iano business in the world has been built up by us 
In the past 45 years. Let us send you free informa- 
tion and prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan 
of easy payments. Pianos shipped 
everywhere. We give absolute 
sularantee of high- FROM est musical ~_ 
lues. All prices wonderfully re 
Sone ‘ahie Special Bargains: 12 second-hand Steinway 
‘prig zhts, 3 Webers, 2 Lyou & Healys, 6 Washburns, 
built in our factory equal to new, at very low 
rices. Teachers and students would appreciate 
hese instruments. Write today. 


LYON & HEALY 


11 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


pal Nile PERPLEXITY 


Don't be defrauded. If vou don’t know 
vhich piano to buy consult 


The Piano and Organ Purchaser's Guide 
It tells you all about every legitimate piano. It is by John 
: Teun, Editor of *‘ The Music Trades.’ His opinion is 
itely impartial and Ae Anows. 
+26 pages—25 cents by mail, prepaid.) 


The! Muvle 3 radios Go. Dept. H,135 Fifth Ave. N.Y. E.Ghty 
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Christmas Social Affairs 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


During 1909 this page devoted to ** Social Affairs’ will be continued along much the same helpful lines 
as in the past. Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to entertaining 
and table decorations if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of The Journal. But such 
questions should be sent at least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 


‘Heigh-ho! Sing heigh-ho! unto the 
green holly!” 

HESE are days of 
Hi feasting and sweet 
revelry, when we ban- 
¢l ish all our nagging 
g] cares, and change 
our ‘‘dour” frowns 

for ‘“‘wreathéd 
smiles” and ‘‘Jest and youthful 
onggiil 

‘Lo, now is come our joyful’st feast ! 

Let every man be jolly; 
Eache roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every _ with holly, 


Ww ithout the door let. sorrow the, 

And if, for cold, it hap to die, 

We'll bury’ t in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry.”’ 

Long ago, in the good old days, jollifications 
at Christmas began long before day break. One 
of the oddest illustrations of this early habit was 
the enforced promenade around the market-place 
by the cook who failed to have boiled by day- 
break the Hacken or great sausage. 


Sy 


Our Great-Great-Grandmothers in Merrie 
Old England must have suffered many a pang 
on account of the identity of the man or woman 
who first set foot over their threshold on Christmas 
morning. If a woman appeared it was con- 
sidered a symbol of wretched ill-luck: unavoid- 
able spinsterhocd. A light-haired man was 
almost as unlucky as a woman, though obviously 
for other reasons. Gossipy chroniclers tell us of 
the ingenious plans which many a maid devised 
to secure the coming of the true Prince Charming, 
and they also intimate, most curiously, that 
such a lassie would often spur on her timid 
suitor by coaxing him to be her ‘‘First Foot” on 
Christmas Day. 

This idea could be gayly carried out by a party 
of young folks on Christmas Eve. Just before 
midnight the men may be quietly ushered out 
of the room by the hostess, and on the final 
stroke of twelve each girl in turn should be 
placed before the reception-room door. At the 
same time one of the laddies will open the door 
and step over the threshold. The type of man 
to which this ‘‘First Footer” belongs will indi- 
cate that of her future spouse. At any rate, the 
question of her partner for dinner will be settled. 


go 


The Old Rough-and-Tumble game of ‘f Dun in 
the Mire” suggests a Christmas table for chil- 
dren. In our forefathers’ time, while the Yule 
log was awaiting the quaint ceremony of ‘‘fir 
ing,’ the youngsters of the hous ehold joinc d in 
the sport cf ‘‘Dun in the Mire.” The Yule log 
pulled out in the centre of the floor became 
‘*‘Dun,” the cart-horse, and when the cry wa 
raised, ‘‘Dun in the Mire!” everybody started 
in to extricate “‘ Dun”; the fun waxing painfully 
fast and furious as the youngsters contrived to 
roll or drop the log on one another’s toes. A 
hobby-horse for the centre of the table, crowncd 
with holly and bound with ropes of scarlct, 
might make an excellent substitute for ‘* Dun.” 
Bridle reins leading to every place should be 
covered with jingling sleigh-bells, and souvenirs 
for the children might be stowed away in the 
great pack on ‘‘Dun’s”’ back. 


a) 


A Pretty Little Idea for distributing small 
gifts is suggested by the old custom of baking 
Yule ‘‘doos” early Christmas morning. The 
cakes—six to twelve inches long—were roughly 
fashioned like the human figure, with raisin 
inserted to represent eyes and nose. A small 
portion of the dough on the top of each head 
was pulled up and called ‘‘The Christmas” 
and, though each member of the family had 
an individual cake, tradition insists that every 
one must taste the cake of each of the other 
The cakes could be cut with a Santa Claus 
mould, the raised lump coming just over the 
pack on his back. In this lump little souvenirs 
should be baked, the figure being tied with gay, 
holly-red rib bon. 

A great Lamprey pie filled with Christmas 
gocdies and garlanded with bay and holly may 
occupy the centre of the table, and during dinner 
exact a Christmas pie of each merrymaker. Give 
each guest a shiny, tin pie-pan, in which to 
put the ingredients for ‘‘A Merrie Christmas,” 
and also a sheet of brown paper with which to 
cover the top. Christmas anecdotes, tales and 
rollicking Christmas experiences, all of which 
are to be read aloud later, should go to make 
up the contents of cach pie 

es 

A“Wesley Bob” can be charmingly revived 
for the centre of a Merrie Christmas table. Ac 
cording to custom the vessel should be made of 
holly and evergreens interlaced, filled with 
holly berries and mistletce, and arched with ivy 
leaves. Two dolls gayly adorned with ribbon 
should be set in the centre of the cup, the whol 
keing covered with a gauzy veil 


In the good old ti: the children mounted 
just such an arrangement as this on a stick and 
bore it from house to house caroling ‘‘God Rest 
Ye, Merrie Gentlemen.” At every house be 


fore which the bearers stopped a ha’ penny was 
expected, in return for which the giver was 
allowed to claim a leaf or flower from the cup. 
to be treasured away as a certain cure for future 
ailments. 

Ill-luck hung over those households which 
the children failed to visit; but certain destruc- 
tion, we are assured, lay in the path of the man 
or woman who withheld the ha’ penny when the 
visit was made. 

If such a cup were used in our day as a centre- 
piece, Saint Nichclas—with a flimsy bit of chiffon 
veiling thrown over his saintship—could pose 
most gracious sly as the chief figure, instead of 
the dolls. C rystal snow could be das hed over 
the cloth of the refreshment-table, and dainty, 





bottomless wire cups covered with 
holly and lined with scarlet may 
be inverted over the candle-shades. 
The hostess, after blindfolding all 
her guests, should demand of each 
one a penny. Failure to produce 
the penny will be considered omi- 
nous. Then the ‘‘veil” over Saint 
Nicholas should be whisked away, 
and the lucky possessors of pennies 
should be instructed to toss them 
into the ‘‘Wesley Bob.” 

When the blindfolds are removed 
later our sympathies naturally go out 
to those luckless ones whose pennies 
have failed to find their way into 
the cup, for by reason of such failure these 
poor unfortunates will not be able to claim the 
holly-leaf panacea to counteract the effects of 
too much Christmas feasting, or of any other, if 
less certain, ache to which Toman flesh is heir. 


se 


A Quaint Christmas-Table Idea may be car- 
ried out from a suggestion of the fairy tale, ‘‘The 
Three Singing Leaves. A little holly tree 
dashed with sparkling crystal snow may be 
used as a centrepiece. All the branches of the 
tree should be gilded Before each place hang 
from the chandelier three gilded holly-leaves, 
each suspended by a separate streamer and each 
accompanied by a bit of quotation. 

During dinner the guests may write down their 
wishes to Santa Claus on slips of paper, after 
which each one must be blindfolded, given a 
tiny pair of scissors and bidden to cut down one 
of the leaves before his place. When the blind- 
folds are removed the bits of quotation to be 
found on the leaf—if the contestant has suc- 
ceeded in cutting down one of them—will deter- 
mine whether his wishes are to be granted, and, 
if so, when and how. 

A tiny, lighted taper snd a small box of 
matches will be found at each cover, and those 
guests to whom the singing leaves have given 
favorable responses must further insure the ful- 
fillment of their wishes by burning the leaves 
in the candle flame. Prizes should be awarded 
to those who are successful. 


4 
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Another Charming Christmas Decoration is 
suggested by Tennyson’s ‘‘ Bugle Song.’”’? The 
lines, — 

The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story,” 


paint for us a mound of rugged rocks piled high 
for the table centre, and a fairy palace of rock 
crystal, lighted by many tiny tapers and nestled 
in the drifted snow among the rocks. ‘Tiny, 
lighted tapers cap the tips of the rugged peak, and 
where 

‘The long light shakes across the lakes 


crystal candlesticks may be set around the rocky 
pinnacles on glittering lakes (made by table- 
mirrors), each lake being surrounded by broken 
rocks and crystal snow. From every cover soft 
streamers of shredded raw cotton should extend 
to the chandelier and be tied just above the little 
castle to a charming silvered bugle. 

Guest-cards bearing quotations from the 
‘*Bugle Song” written to represent bars of music 
should be thrust into tiny ‘‘Horns of Elfland,” 
one at cach cover. 

During dinner each guest may at his hostess’s 
bidding recall an ‘‘echo”—perhaps a bit of 
folklore told again—or, if it be a home gather- 
ing, a Christmas memory sacred to the family, 
and from which the 

- echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow tor ever and for ever 


“ 


Wassailing the Orchards” on Christmas Eve 
is an old English custom which may ke happily 
revived at a farmhouse gathering. 

Wassail the trees, that they may beare 

You many a plum and many a peare! 


The evening may be spent in playing the old 
games of ‘Hoodman Blind,” ‘*‘ Hot Cockles” and 
‘*Shoe the Wild Mare,” in roasting apples and 
nuts, and in exchanging Yuletide gifts and storie 
around a great open fire. 
A Wassail bowl decked out with ribbons an : 

prigs of holly and rosemary may be used « 
centrepiece for the refreshment-table. Dash ‘the 
table with crystal snow and load it down with 
piles of ruddy fruit and gleaming holly leave 
Set the bowl in a bed of holly, and across the top 
tretch an apple-tree bough which has been pre 
viously gilded and to which rosy-checked apples 
may be attached by streamers of gay ribbons. 

Next crowne the bowle full 

With gentle Lamb's Wool 

Add sugar, nutmey and ginger 
or whatever else may suit the fancy of the hostess. 
(‘*Lamb’s Wool,” by-the-way, is roasted apples.) 
Bobbing apples on streamers of scarlet ribbon 


hould fall just above the centre of the bowl 
At each cover a guest-card accompanied by 
a bit of apple-bough should bear the toast 


beginning 


Here's to thee, old apple tree! 
Whence thou may’st bud, and then may'st blow! 


On the stroke of twelve the whole party —-true 
to the mystical ceremonies of this old custom 
armed with tin pans, sticks of apple-bough, and 
little tooting horns, must sally forth to the 
orchard bearing the hot bowl and a generous 
supply of buns and shortcake. The leader 
should dash the veteran of the orchard with the 
contents of the Wassail, and hang the little cakes 
on the boughs, while the rest of the party, cheer 
ing lustily, join hands and circle round and round 
him chanting: 

O tree! 
QO tree! 
O tree! 
Sear fruit and flourish, 
Thy owner nourish, 
Give wealth and pienty ! 
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An Ideal Gift 


or Christmas 





N response to many requests, we have 

just published a collection of selected 
pictures which will appeal to all women. 
Each picture is from a photograph, draw- 
ing or painting and is of the highest qual- 
ity, beautifully reproduced in art tone 
inks on fine enamel paper, 

Each picture is on a sheet 8 x 13 inches 
while the Portfolio containing the pic- 
tures is unique in its formation, being 
composed of heavy Bagdad Art Paper ina 
rich chocolate brown, laced through eye- 
lets with heavy silk cord and tassel ends. 


The Portfolio contains 40 Pictures in 
Double Tone Art Inks and 10 Pictures 


in several colors. 50 Pictures in all. 














It is impossible to give an adequate 
description of this Portfolio and the pic- 
tures. It is, however, safe to say that 
the Portfolio and the beautiful pictures 
will delight everyone who receives them, 
and be an added attraction to any library 
table. Such pictures would readily sell 
in any art store at roc to 25¢ each. 


OUR SPLENDID 
HOLIDAY OFFER 


BURR McINTOSIL MONTHLY is devoted 
largely to fine reproductions of the best obtain- 

able photographs. Superbly printed on fine 
enamel paper in art tone inks and bound with 
silk cord. 

Portraits of celebrities, reproductions of fa- 
mous scenes and incidents, art and music de- 
yartinents and just enough reading matter of the 
ats quality to give added zest — but mainly 
pictures, and such pictures as you can find no- 
where else. The subsc ription price of BURR 
McINTOSH MONTHLY is $3.00 a year or 25c 
a copy, except the © hristmas numbers, which 

always 50c a copy. The price of the Port- 
folio of 50 pictures, as described, is $3.00 alone. 
FOR ONLY $3.85 WE WILL SEND 
Prepaid to any address in the United 
Statesor Its poss sessions, Mexico or Cuba 


THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 


for the year 1909). .cccs.02 socwe $3.00 
The PORTFOL 10 OF ‘ART, sea Sime 
And the Christmas number, 1908, . -_ 00 
A total value of...... 4:6: 9:0 o5ea 


For only $3.85 
To Canada the magazine alone ts $3.50 
a year, the magazine for 1909, the 
Christmas number of 1908 and the 
Portfolio of Art of 50 pictures, $4.65. 
WE GUARANTEE the Portfolio of Pictures 
to please you or we will refund the 85 cents 
extra which you pay for it. 


Burr McIntosh Monthly 


A-24 West 39th Street NEW YORK 





| 9x15ft. 6.50| Money refunded if 



























Hawkes 
Cut : Cut 
Glass 


Hawkes Service of Glass, decorated with 
yourcrest or monogram, becomes an heir- 
loom like your family silver. Start with 
the gobletsandcompletethesetgvadually, 





nd your order 
If he doesn't sell 
write us for addres 


vi iS ‘ , Ss 
piece without this \ 


HAWKES CUT GLASS CO., Corning, N.Y. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


| Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
est : Beautiful and attract 
Sizes and Prices | jve patterns. | Mace 
|19x6ft. $3.50] in all colors. Easily 
} 9x7 ft 4.00 kept clean and war 
| — , aunted to wear. Woven 
9x9 ft 4.50 in oe pec: = Roth 

} | 9x10% ft. 5.00] sidescanbe used. Sold 
9x12ft. 5.50/ direct at one profit 


throu gh yo r dealer 
Hawk it Glass, 
or pee does No 
trade-mark is genuine. 














not satisfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free 


| | ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. 696 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Ivers& Pond © 


PIANOS 


Piano- buyers should 
send for our new catalogue 
picturing and describing 
entirely new 
models of 
Grands, Up- 
rights, and the 
popular Player 
Pianos, espe- 
cially design- 
ed for 1909. 
Never in the 
history of our 
house have we 


The Florentine Grand. 


p . Dimensions: § feet %4 inch long; 4 feet 
made pianos 9% inches wide. A paper pattern show- 

ing floor space required mailed free 
so superla- 


The Grand par excellence for 
tivel if fine sinall rooms, 
musically or 

so handsome in case design. Our 1909 
models contain recent improvements 
which enhance the tone quality, tune- 
staying capacity and durability to a 
degree we believe hitherto unattained. 


Information About Buying. 


If we have no dealer near you, we can 
supply you directly from our large Boston 
establishment, guaranteeing entire satisfac- 
tion, or the 
piano returns 
at our expense. 
Attractive ar 
rangements for 
time-buyers 
available 
throughout the 
United States. 


Full infor- 
mation tf you 





Style 361. 
A new model of charming musical 
qualities and exquisite case design. 
An ideal piano for home use. 


will write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston St., Boston. 












— a Look 
 PEQUOoT = 
"SHEETS iI 

wa, NepHow cases an 


Simply remember the name “ Pequot" and 
you can always get Sheets and Pillow Cases 
of highest quality that launder better and 
far outwear all others. 

Many women appreciate the time and trouble 
saved in buying Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
made up; but those who prefer to make up their 
own can buy Pequot Sheeting by the piece and be 
certain of the same superior quality. 

Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Inc. 1839 Salem, Mass. 


Ask your dealer and don't accept a substitute. 


PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 
Boston and New York 

















Sanitary, Economical, 
Convenient, Clean 


4p if Qz 
VTA Y 
* Here’s a New 


Idea in Salt Shakers 


We Want You to Try a Pair 


Delivers salt from the bottom, which is the only opening, so 
that when it is set down the opening is « 
ing all damp air, dust and dirt. 
remains dry and shakes freely. 

The salt cannot come out until you shake it, but you can 
always get salt without delay when you want it 

Made from beautiful cut-glass, Colonial design with non- 
corrosive aluminum bottom. 


A Pair of Meaker Salt and Pepper 
Shakers Delivered Anywhere For $12 


Money Back if You Are Not Satisfied 





losed, thereby exciud- 
Result — the salt always 


»re damp, clogging salt or 


pepper 


or celery salt that has lost 
its flavor exposure to the air. 
Everyone who tries this shaker 


wants more of them, destined to 
he used on every table in the land, 
sosimple and good you'll wonder 
why someone did not think of it 
before. Just the thing for a 
Christmas present, beautiful, in- 
expensive and sure to be appre- 
ciated 





Enclose a dollar for a 
pairtoday. You will want more. 


Ireland & Matthews Mfg. Co., tron and Wight Sts., Detroit, Mich. 








References: Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1908 


Good Manners and Good Form 


for Christmas 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland wil! continue this department all through the coming year (1909). She is always glad to 


answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of interest to girls. 


A correspondent 


wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


When Costly Presents are 
Beyond Your Means 

As a family we are accustomed 
to give each other expensive 
presents at Christmas, but this 
year I cannot afford to do my 
part. I know that I shall feel 
**mean” and this Christmas will 
be a very different thing from 
those of past years. What can 
I do? BARBARA L. 

My dear friend, think of what 
Christmas really means. Pon- 
der the reasons for its celebra- 
tion. We have spoiled it and 
robbed ourselves by making it a 
mere occasion for getting and 
giving presents. Write a loving 
little note to each member of your family, three 
or four weeks before Christmas, te!ling them all 
frankly that you cannot give this year as you 
would like to, and asking them as a personal 
favor not to give you anything. Then use what 
money you can spare to brighten the day for as 
many poor and unhappy people as ycu can. A 
little money goes surprisingly far when spent upon 
the poor. Believe me, you will have the happiest 
of Christmases yourself if you try only to give 
pleasure. If you do the kindnesses to get pleas- 
ure you will miss it wholly 


Gifts From a Far-Away Land 


I shall be separated from home and friends on 
Christmas Day, but desire to send the latter some 
trifling gifts from this far-away land. Can you 
suggest a grecting or apt quotation to accompany 
them? I am a bit old-fashioned and like senti- 
ment. js (an I Se 2 


How will this do? 


‘* Where’er I go, whatever lands I see, 
My heart, untraveled, fondly turns to thee.”’ 


When it May be Unwise to Send a Man a Gift 


A young man has been very kind to me in 
many ways. Do younot think that I should send 
him a Christmas present? DoRA Q. 


The first thought that a young man is likely to 
have upon receipt of a Christmas gift from a girl 
friend is one of regret or annoyance that he has 
sent nothing to her. But if on your card you 
write: ‘‘Just to carry my Christmas greetings 
and my thanks for your many recent kindnesses,” 
it will serve to show him that you have felt your 
indebtedness to him, and will preclude the 
thought of any return gift on his part. 


A Delightful Gift That Costs Little 

I have literally nothing to spend upon Christ 
mas gifts for my friends, but it seems so cold and 
poverty-stricken to give nothing. ANNE S. 

My suggestion is not new, but I know a young 
woman in your position who sent to her friends 
what she called ‘‘ Comfort Powders.”? On bits of 
paper, headed by the physician’s Be, which 
stands for prescription, she wrote quotations 
calculated to cheer, soothe and inspire. Under 
each quotation she wrote ‘‘P. r. n.’’—the physi- 
cian’s direction meaning, ‘To be taken when 
required,” and then, folding them to resemble 
powders, she inclosed them in little sliding boxes 
such as druggists use. She got her material from 
books of quotations, procured from the public 
library and from the Bible, which richly rewarded 
her search with many treasures hitherto entirely 
unfamiliar. 


The Employer’s Gifts to Women Employees 

Will you kindly tell me if it is proper for young 
women clerks and stenographers working in a 
post-office, under a married man,‘to accept 
Christmas and birthday gifts from him? 

A POosTMASTER’S WIFE. 

If the employer chooses to give to each of the 
young women in his office a gift or sum of money 
at Christmastime there is no impropriety, pro- 
vided that all are treated alike, or only those 
favored who either have higher positions or have 
held them longer than the rest. He should have 
no such personal relations with them as could 
offend or annoy his wife—even though he may 
think her unreasonable; and birthday presents 
Lelong to relations of intimacy, as a rule. 


The Inexperienced Girl in a Sleeping-Car 

I expect to spend the holidays visiting a distant 
city, and shall be in a sleeping-car for the first 
time. What doI do? How are the meals served 
ona train? Where do I register at a hotel and 
where do I pay my hotel bill? M. McG. 

On a sleeping-car you enter your berth fully 
dressed and behind its curtains remove all that is 
compatible with comfort. In the morning you 
go to the toilet-room with the appearance of 
being dressed for the street if possible—any evi- 
dence of ‘‘déshabillé” concealed. There you will 
find conveniences for washing, and may com- 
plete your toilette, using such haste as is de- 
manded by consideration for others awaiting 
their turn. If there is a dining-car you will be 
notified when the meals are ready. If not, what 
you order will be served to you on a table placed 
before your seat. When you register at a hotel 
the clerk enters your name in his book, and in 
anticipation of your departure you ask him to 
send your billto yourroom. Leave time enough 
to correct any mistakes. You may either pay the 
bill at the office desk or send the payment by 
the servant who answers your ring in your room. 


A Girl’s Christmas Gifts to a Man 

What gifts are suitable as Christmas remem- 
brances from a girl to a young man? 

ANTOINETTE. 

The most appropriate presents for young girls 
to give young men are books—preferably a new 
one by a favorite author or a volume that would 
be prized as an addition to the man’s library; 
calendars, book-racks, inkstands and _ sofa- 
pillows are also permissible gifts. 





Christmas Decorations for 
the Children’s Table 

Please give me a few sugges- 
tions for the decoration of the 
table on Christmas Day, for a 
children’s feast. MOTHER. 

Cover the tablecloth with 
_ sheets of pure-white cotton, to 
within a foot of the table’s edge. 
Sprays of holly may outline it. 
Cover the cotton with mica-dust 
to look like snow. In the centre 
of the table build a chimney of 
boxes of candy, with red-paper 
covers, which may be had of 
confectioners at Christmastime, 
to resemble bricks, large enough 
to permit a papier-maché figure 
of Santa Claus to stand within, as though just 
emerging from it. Cover the top of the chimney 
with cotton dusted with mica, and have ragged 
wisps of the cotton depending from it, as snow 
might drift. After the ice cream—made to repre- 
sent snowballs—has been served the chimney 
may be demolished and to each child a ‘‘brick” 
may begiven. If Santa Claus has also a pack on 
his back, containing the merest trifles, their dis- 
tribution will add to the children’s pleasure. 


Serving the Hostess First at Dinner 

During the Christmas holidays I expect to give 
several dinners, both formal and informal, and 
wish to inquire whether it is correct to serve the 
hostess first or hef woman guests. ROBERTA. 

The woman guests should take precedence 
of the hostess, unless, as may occasionally hap- 
pen, a dish that is being passed is either some- 
what puzzling or difficult of graceful access. The 
custom of serving the hostess first originated in 
early times, when to do so carried the assurance 
that the dish was not poisoned. We no longer 
even discriminate between the men and women 
at a formal dinner— passing the dishes to them 
in succession as they are seated, except that each 
is passed first to a woman. It is usual to begin 
with those seated at the host’s right and left, 
alternately. 


The Christmas Feast of Olden Days 


Please tell me of some dishes which have 
formed part of Christmas feasts in early days and 
which may be had now. I want my Christmas 
dinner to be a little out of the ordinary. 

(MRs.) L. M. N. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time, when Christmas 
feasts were, perhaps, more widely observed and 
with greater splendor than at any other, salmon 
was the favorite fish. A boar’s head, ‘‘crowned 
with bay leaves,’’ was the principal roast, but a 
young pig roasted whele may not inappropriately 
replace it and has the advantage of being an 
uncommon dish. ‘‘A neat’s tongue with sallets” 
is merely a beef’s tongue with salad, which is not 
a bad substitute for the usual game course; or a 
“‘venison pasty”? may be preferred. The mince 
pie should be baked in an oblong dish—accord- 
ing to ancient precedent—in allusion to the man- 
ger, as also its component parts of beef, mutton 
and spices were designed to recall the animals in 
the stable-cave, the sheep of Bethlehem’s fields, 
and the gifts of the Wise Men from the East, the 
land of spices. Candles (without shades) have 
always decorated the Christmas table—not only 
for the sake of the illumination, but also as 
types of ‘*The Light of the World.” 


A Christmas Centrepiece 


Will you tell me of some pretty centrepiece for 
a Christmas dinner-table ? AMELIA S. 

A small log a foot long, hollowed out and filled 
with holly, may recall the traditional Yule log 
sufficiently to explain its presence. A miniature 
Christmas tree standing upon a mound of 
holly is not new, but nothing better seems to 
have been found when it is desired that some 
triling souvenir or nonsense-verse or ‘‘fortune” 
(hidden in gilded walnuts) ke given to each 
person present. 


Gifts of Wearing Apparel From Men 


Is it proper for a woman to accept as Christmas 
gifts elaborate underwear and expensive hosiery 
from aman friend? I assert that such gifts are 
in extremely bad taste, if not insulting, and that 
no woman should accept them except from mem- 
bers of her family. Am I behind the times, or 
prudish ? SARAH. 

You are entirely right, except that, as in most 
cases no insult is probably intended, a woman 
need not be angry that such gifts are offered her. 
The giver would merely betray ignorance of 
social convention not to know that presents of 
wearing apparel are not considered permissible 
for a man to give even to his betrothed—accord- 
ing to the etiquette of all countries which we con- 
sider civilized. Jewelry, fans, furs and laces are 
excepted. 


The Woman's Gift to Her Physician 


My physician has been more than usually kind 
and attentive to me during a recent illness, and I 
want to send him a Christmas gift. He is mar- 
ried, but I do not know his wife. Should my gift 
be sent to his house or to his office? M.L. G. 

To his house, by all means, and, even though 
you do not know his wife, it would be better to 
send your gift to ‘‘Doctor and Mrs. B,” and 
choose something not purely for the doctor’s 
personal use. Better than a gift is a little note 
expressing your sincere and grateful apprecia- 
tion of his skill and kindness. It leaves you still 
his debtor, whereas a present often seems to be 
a clumsy attempt to ‘‘pay off” your feeling of 
obligation. I have often heard physicians 
express the wish that their patients would not 
send them presents, which are usually ill-chosen, 
and if the selection is of anything of value they 
feel compunctions about sending in their bills. 
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SANTA CLAUS’ 


BAG MUST BE 
FULL OF THEM 


Plain One Gold Band Two Gold Bands Silver 
No.12  14G.M.M. 22G.M. 414 
$2.50 $5.00 $3.50 


Clip-Cap extra; Ger. Silver 25c. Sterling 50c. 


That Christmas Gift 


There is positively no article, among the staples 
of the world, that affords as useful, beautiful and ap- 
propriate agift, forevery body, as Waterman’s Ideal. 
Iexchanged uniil satisfactory. In Holly Boxes. 

From the best dealers everywhere. 
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Bargains in Beds 


Do not buy a metal bed 


until you have investigated 


the low prices of 


Sanitaire Beds 


Send to us for our new catalogue and 
see the very latest designs and finishes. 
Pick out the bed you want, sleep in it 
thirty nights—then if you do not like it, 
our agents or ourselves will refund you 
the purchase price. 

Our ten year guarantee. absolutely pro- 
tects you from any risk of not getting 
your full money's worth. 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Company 
2612 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind. 
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THE SURELY WELCOME 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy’s sled— 
the only one Girls can properly control. Steers easily around 
others without dragging the feet — runs away froin thein all — 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up hill. ; 

Saves its cost in shoes the first Winter-— prevents wet feet, 
colds and Doctor’s bills. Built to last of special steel and 
second growth white ash, handsomely finished. Insist on a 
Flexible Flyer. 

l.ook for the new Flexible Flyer Racer—long, low, nar- 
row, speedy, moderate priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just hou 
wt steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1101 W, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
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Style S 


Sings 


at your touch 


Tone and touch must be com- 
bined. 


If the £eys and action are unable 
to bring out the tone you can’t 
get the effects you wish. 
The Packard is so designed that it 
has a rare simging tone, the tone that 
appeals to the ome circle, and — 


It has the s7¢h/ fee7—the evenness, 
elasticity and responsiveness of action 
that azds you to produce this wonder- 
ful tone in all its beauty and in every 
variation of light and shade. 


SEITE RR TE 


See for yourself how the Packard 
would excourage and help your chil- 
dren. We will arrange for you to 
hear it without obligation or expense. 
Catalogue and our easy terms of 
selling on request. Write today. 


Seah mau 
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The Packard Company 


Dept. A. Fort Wayne, Indiana 




















Send For This Catalogue 


any way —whether you want to buy 
or not. There are interesting things in it 
that you cannot find in any other Piano 
catalogue — facts, illustrations, proofs —that 
will make you respect the 


BUSH & LANE PIANO 


Fveryone 


a Piano 


wants a piano some day wif you t 





an inferior or old one now, y ant a rich t 
mealitaliiiy Dees instrument take its place 

The catalogue tells you wh etely 
satisfied wi cae tes es - yo 


Can be purchasec 

indeed the ‘* Qu of Gifts "’ y 

BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 
Dept. B, Holland, Michigan 
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FRENCH (is) GARMENTS 


We are the largest manufacturers and importer 
genuine F rench I. ingerie for women, cl 
armentsareexclusive—dainty things n 
Cenhas Cover, nains ook, scalloped effect, si 
daintily hand embroidered front, worke« 
eyelets, cut generously full, sizes up to 
regular $1.50 quality, spec ial 98c 
Infant's Slip, French har ne im ade 
of soft finished nainsoo 1 
vith pa ep 
tucks,edge ithdainty val.lace,  \ 3 
gular $1 Aha special 98¢ NS 
Write for New v Free Catalogue H S 


The Paris Shop a 


iy P.O. Box 1356, Canal Street 9 A/ai/ 
near Camp, New Or leans, La. exclusively 
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world has been built up by us 
Let us send you free informa 


tion and prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan 
ot easy payments. Pianos shipped 
everywhere. We give absolute 
tarantee of high- est musical qual 
All prices wonderfully rea 
able. Special Bargains: 12 second-hand Steinway 
rights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon & Healys, 6 Washburns, 
ilt in our factory equal to new, at very low 
s. Teachers and students would appreciate 

ese instruments. Write today. 


LYON & HEALY 


11 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


te PERPLEXITY 


Don't be defrauded. If 
which piano to buy consult 


The Piano and Organ Purchaser's Guide 
ells you all about every legitimate piano. It is hy John 
eund, Editor of ‘‘ The Music Trades.’ His opinion is 

tely impartial and Ae Anows. 
6 pages—25 cents by mail, prepaid.) 


The Music Trades Co., Dept. H, 135 Fifth Ave.,N.Y¥.City 
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Christmas Social Affairs 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


During 1909 this page devoted to 
as in the past. 


“Social Affairs ’’ will be continued along much the same helpful lines 
Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail 
and table decorations if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of The Journal. 


questions in regard to entertaining 
But such 


questions should be sent at least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 


‘Heigh-ho! Sing heigh-ho! unto the 


green holly! 
AH ESE are days of 


feasting and sweet 
revelry,when we ban- 
ish all our nagging 
cares, and change 
our ‘‘dour” frowns 
for ‘“‘wreathéd 
and “Jest and youthful 





” 


smiles 
Jollity.” 


‘Lo, now is come our joyful’st feast ! 
Let ev ery man be jolly; 
Eache roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 


Without the door let sorrow lie, 

And if, for cold, it hap to die, 

We'll bury’ tin a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 

Long ago, in the good old di 1ys, jollifications 
at Christmas began long before daybreak. One 
of the oddest illustrations of this early habit was 
the enforced promenade around the market-place 
hy the cook who failed to have boiled by day- 
break the Hacken or great sausage. 


Our Great-Great-Grandmothers in Merrie 
Old England must have suffered many a pang 
on account of the identity of the man or woman 
who first set foot over their threshold on Christmas 
morning. If a woman appeared it was con- 
sidered a symbol of wretched ill-luck: unavoid- 
able spinsterhocd. A light-haired man_ was 
almost as unlucky as a woman, though obviously 
for other reasons. Gossipy chroniclers tell us of 
the ingenious plans which many a maid devised 
to secure the coming of the true Prince Charming, 
and they also intimate, most curiously, that 
such a lassie would often spur on her timid 
suitor by coaxing him to be her ‘‘ First Foot” on 
Christmas Day. 

This idea could be gayly carried out by a party 
of young folks on Christmas Eve. Just before 
midnight the men may be quietly ushered out 
of the room by the hostess, and on the final 
stroke of twelve each girl in turn should be 
placed before the reception-room door. At the 
same time one of the laddies will open the door 
and step over the threshold. The type of man 
to which this ‘‘ First Footer” belongs will indi- 
cate that of her future spouse. At any rate, the 
question of her partner for dinner will be settled. 

ee 


as 


The Old Rough-and-Tumble game of ‘ Dun in 


the Mire” suggests a Christmas table for chil 
dren. In our forefathers’ time, while the Yule 
log was awaiting the | ceremony of ‘‘fir 
ing,” the youngsters of the household joined in 
the sport cf ‘‘Dun in the ive ” The Yule log 
pulled out in the centre of the floor became 
‘Dun,” the cart-horse, and when the cry wa 
raised, ‘Dun in the Mire!” everybody started 
in to extricate ‘‘ Dun”; the fun waxing painfully 


fast and furious as 
roll or drop the 


the youngsters contrived to 
log on one another’s toes. A 
hobby-horse for the centre of the table, crowncd 
with holly and bound with ropes of scarlet, 
might make an excellent substitute for ‘f Dun.” 
sridle reins leading to every place should be 
covered with jingling sleigh-bells, and souvenirs 
for the children might be stowed away in the 
great pack on ‘‘Dun’s”’ back. 


A Pretty Little Idea for distributing small 
gifts is suggested by the old custom of baking 
Yule ‘‘doos” early Christmas morning. The 
cakes—six to twelve inches long—were roughly 
fashioned like the human figure, with raisin 
inserted to represent eyes and nose. A small 


portion of the dough on the top of each head 


was pulled up and called ‘‘The Christmas” 
and, though each member of the family had 
an individual cake, tradition insists that every 
one must taste the cake of each of the others 
The cakes could be cut with a Santa Claus 
mould, the raised lump coming just over the 


pack on his back. In this lump little souvenirs 
should be baked, the figure being tied with gay, 
holly-red ribbon. 

A great Lamprey pie filled with Christma 
gocdies and garlanded with bay and holly may 
occupy the centre of the table, and during dinner 
exact a Christmas pie of each merrymaker. Give 
each guest a shiny, tin pie-pan, in which to 
put the ingredients for ‘‘A Merrie Christmas,” 
and also a sheet of brown paper with which to 
cover the top. Christmas anecdotes, tales and 
rollicking Christmas experiences, all of which 
are to be read aloud later, should go to make 
up the contents of cach pie 

re) 

A“Wesley Bob” can be charmingly revived 
for the centre of a Merrie Christmas table. Ac 
cording to custom the vessel should be made of 


holly and evergreens interlaced, filled with 
holly berries and mistletce, and arched with ivy 
leave Iwo dolls gayly adorned with ribbon 
hould be set in the centre of the cup, the whol 
being covered with a gauzy veil 

In the good old ti the children mounted 
just such an arrangement as this on a stick and 
Lore it from house to house caroling ‘‘God Rest 


Ye, Merrie Gentlemen.” At every house be 
fore which the bearers stopped a ha’penny wa 
expected, in return for which the giver wa 


allowed to claim a f or flower from the cup 


to be treasured av a certain cure for future 
ailments. $ 

Ill-luck hung over those households which 
the children failed to visit; but certain destruc 


tion, we are assured, lay in the path of the man 
or woman who w ithheld the ha penny when the 
visit was made 
If such a cup were used in our day as a centre- 

piece, Saint Nick helas—with a flimsy bit of chiffon 
veiling thrown over his saintship could pose 
most graciously as the chief figure, instead of 
the dolls. Crystal snow could be dashed over 
the cloth of the refreshment-table, and dainty, 





bottomless wire cups covered with 
holly and lined with scarlet may 
be inverted over the candle-shades. 
The hostess, after blindfolding all 
her guests, should demand of each 
one a penny. Failure to produce 
the penny will be considered omi- 
nous. Then the ‘‘veil” over Saint 
Nicholas should be whisked away, 
and the lucky possessors of pennies 
should be instructed to toss them 
into the ‘‘ Wesley Bob.” 

When the blindfolds are removed 
later our sympathies naturally go out 
to those luckless ones whose pennies 
have failed to find their way into 
for by reason of such failure these 


the cup, 
poor unfortunates will not be able to claim the 
holly-leaf panacea to counteract the effects of 
too much Christmas feasting, or of any other, if 
less certain, ache to which human flesh is heir. 


es 


A Quaint Christmas-Table Idea may be car- 
ried out from a suggestion of the fairy tale, ‘‘ The 
Three Singing Leaves.” A little holly tree 
dashed with sparkling crystal snow may be 
used as a centrepiece. All the branches of the 
tree should be gilded Before each place hang 
from the chandelier three gilded holly-leaves, 
each suspended by a separate streamer and each 
accompanied by a bit of quotation. 

During dinner the guests may write down their 
wishes to Santa Claus on slips of paper, after 
which each one must be blindfolded, given a 
tiny pair of scissors and bidden to cut down one 
of the leaves before his place. When the blind- 
folds are removed the bits of quotation to be 
found on the leaf—if the contestant has suc- 
ceeded in cutting down one of them—will deter- 
mine whether his wishes are to be granted, and, 
if so, when and how. 

A tiny, lighted taper and a small box of 
matches will be found at each cover, and those 
guests to whom the singing leaves have given 
favorable responses must further insure the ful- 
fillment of their wishes by burning the leaves 
in the candle flame. Prizes should be awarded 
to those who are successful. 


ye 
Another Charming Christmas Decoration is 
suggested by Tennyson’s ‘‘ Bugle Song.” The 
lines, 
‘“ The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story,” 


paint for us a mound of rugged rocks piled high 
for the table centre, and a fairy palace of rock 
crystal, lighted by many tiny tapers and nestled 
in the drifted snow among the rocks. ‘Tiny, 
lighted tapers cap the tips of the rugged peak, and 
where 


shakes lakes "’ 


crystal candlesticks may be set around the rocky 
pinnacles on glittering lakes (made by table- 
mirrors), each lake being surrounded by broken 
rocks and crystal snow. From every cover soft 
streamers of shredded raw cotton should extend 
to the chandelier and be tied just above the little 
castle to a charming silvered bugle. 

Guest-cards bearing quotations from the 
‘Bugle Song” written to represent bars of music 
should be thrust into tiny ‘‘Horns of Elfland,” 
one at cach cover. 

During dinner each guest may at his hostess’s 
bidding recall an ‘‘echo”-—perhaps a bit of 
folklore told again—or, if it be a home gather- 
ing, a Christmas memory sacred to the family, 
and from which the 


rhe long light across the 


roll from soul to : soul 


And grow for ever and for ever. 


- echoes 


“Wassailing the Orchards” on Christmas Eve 
is an old English custom which may ke happily 
revived at a farmhouse gathering. 


Wassail the trees, that they may beare 

You many a plum and many a peare ! 
The evening may be spent in playing the old 
games of ‘‘ Hoodman Blind,” ‘‘ Hot Cockles” and 
‘*Shoe the Wild Mare,” in roasting apples and 
nuts, and in exchanging Yuletide gifts and stories 
around a great open fire. 

A Wassail bow! decked out with ribbons and 
prigs of holly and rosemary may be used as a 
centrepiece for the refreshment-table. Dash ‘th 1e 
table with crystal snow and load it down with 
piles of ruddy fruit and gleaming holly leaves. 
Set the bowl in a bed of holly, and across the top 


tretch an apple-tree bough which has been pre 
viously gilded and to which rosy-checked apple 
may be attached by streamers of gay ribbons. 

Next crowne the bowle full 

With gentle Lamb’s Wool 

Add sugar, nutmey and ginger 


whatever else may suit ~ fi incy of the hostess. 


(‘ (OL amb’s Wool,” by-the- , is roasted apples.) 
Bobbing apples on streame rs of scarlet ribbon 
hould fall just above the centre of the bowl 
At each cover a guest-card accompanied by 
a bit of apple-bough should bear the toast 
beginning 

Here to thee, ol a tree! 

Whence thoumay'st bud, and then may'st blow!” 

On the stroke of twelve the whole party—-true 
to the mystical ceremonies of this old custom 


armed with tin pans, sticks of apple-bough, and 


little tooting horns, must sally forth to the 
orchard bearing the hot bowl and a generous 
supply of buns and shortcake. The leader 


should dash the veteran of the orchard with the 
contents of the Wassail, and hang the little cakes 
on the boughs, while the rest of the party, cheer- 
ing lustily, join hands and circle round and round 
him chanting: 
* Otree! 
O tree! 
O tree! 

3ear fruit and flourish, 

Thy owner nourish, 

Give wealth and plenty ! Se 
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An Ideal Gift 


for Christmas 





N response to many requests, we have 
just published a collection of selected 
pictures which will appeal to all women, 
Each picture is from a photograph, draw- 


ing or painting and is of the highest qual- 
ity, beautifully reproduced in art tone 
inks on fine enamel paper, 

Each picture is on a sheet 8x 13 inches 
while the Portfolio containing the pic- 
tures is unique in its formation, being 
composed of heavy Bagdad Art Paper ina 
rich chocolate brown, laced through eye- 
lets with heavy silk cord and tassel ends. 


The Portfolio contains 40 Pictures in 
Double Tone Art Inks and 10 Pictures 
50 Pictures in all. 














in several colors. 





It is impossible to give an adequate 
description of this Portfolio and the pic- 
tures. It is, however, safe to say that 
the Portfolio and the beautiful pictures 
will delight everyone who receives them, 
and be an added attraction to any library 
table. Such pictures would readily sell 
in any art store at roc to 25¢ each. 


OUR SPLENDID 
HOLIDAY OFFER 


BURR McINTOSIL MONTHLY is devoted 
largely to fine reproductions of the best obtain- 
able photographs. Superbly printed on fine 
enamel paper in art tone inks and bound with 
silk cord, 

Portraits of celebrities, reproductions of fa- 
mous scenes and incidents, art and music de- 
yartments and just enough reading matter of the 
oe quality to give added zest — but mainly 
pictures, and such pictures as you can find no- 
where else. The subscription price of BURR 
McINTOSH MONTHLY is $3.00 a year or 25c 
a copy, excepl the Christmas numbers, which 
are a/ways 50c a copy. The price of the Port- 
folio of 50 pictures, as described, is $3.00 alone. 


FOR ONLY $3.85 WE WILL SEND 
Prepaid to any address in the United 
States or its possessions, Mexico or Cuba 


THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 

for the year 1909, “Aly . $3.00 
The PORTFOLIO OF ‘ART, 3.00 
And the Christmas number, 1908,..__.50 
A CoAT RINE OF 65s bik sic ec acces 


For only $3.85 
To Canada the magazine alone ts $3.50 
a year, the magazine for 1909, the 
Christmas number of 1908 and the 
Portfolio of Art of 50 pictures, $4.65. 
WE GUARANTEE the 
to please you or we will 
extra which you pay for it. 


Burr McIntosh 


A-24 West 39th Street 


Portfolio of Pictures 
refund the 85 cents 


Monthly 


NEW YORK 


































Hawkes 
Cut 
Glass 


Hawkes 
Cut 
Glass 


Hawkes Service of Glass, decorated with 
your crest or monogram, becomes an heir- 
loom like your family silver. Start with 
the gobletsandcompletethesetg7adually, 


Send your order through your dealer 
If he doesn’t sell Hawkes Cut Glass, 
write us for address of one who does, No 


piece without this trade-mark isgenuine. 


HAWKES CUT GLASS CO., Corning, N.Y. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 





Sent to your home by express prepaid. | 





3p ] Beautiful and attract | 
Sizes and Prices ive patterns. Made 
9x6ft. $3.50] in all colors. Easily 
9x7% ft 4.00 kept clean and war- 
. r ranted to wear. Woven 
— =. 4.50 in one piece Both 
X10's ft. 5.00} sidescanbeused. Sold 
9x12ft. 5.50) direct at one profit. 
9x15 ft. 6.50| Money refunded if 

not satisfactory. 





New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. ,696 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
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La Tosca Underwear fits like a 
glove. La Tosca Underwear con- 
jorms perfectly to the shape of your 
body— whether stout, slender, tall 
or short — because it is made accord- 
ing to standard garments accurately 
fitted on living models of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes. 
La Tosca Underwear 
is made from specially 
selected Mississippi 
River cotton, spun 
into fine long-fibre 
yarn in our own 
and knit on 










































































mills, 
improved up-to-date 
machinery that does 
not strain the threads. 
It makes an elastic (but 
not stretchy) garment, 
' with a soft fleece on the 
side next your skin. 

There is no bagging, wrinkling, nor 
| bunching; no “binding” th: itastretched 
garment causes, 

La Tosca enables you to wear the 
latest clinging gowns with solid com- 
fort —and with a faultless appearance. 

Two-piece and union suits for women 
and children, 50c a garment and up. 
The La Tosca label identifies La Tosca 
Close-fitting Underwear. Look for 
the label and insist on getting it. 
If your dealer hasn’t La Tosca 
Underwear write us his name, and 
we'll see that you get it. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 































La Tosca Knitting Company 
Utica, N.Y. 


oLA TOSCA 


(OF LOVG$ o hed ol Oa OE Ge 


Thousands Pleased 


with our 


Booklet on wGage Furniture 

































































So charming is our brochure ‘‘ Fur- 
niture of Character” that many have 
written us that it is an “artistic de- 
light,’”? a ‘“‘masterpiece of value and 
beauty,” a ‘‘ work of art,” “‘exceed- 
ingly beautiful,’’ a ‘‘gem,’’ etc., etc. 
In it we have told what can only be suggested 


in any advertisement —interesting facts about 
the celebrated and favorably known 


Berkey & Gay 


correct reproductions of Colonial and Period fur- 
niture for the dining room, bed room and library. 


It will be mailed to any address upon receipt 
of 16 cts. in U. S. stamps to partly defray ex- 
pense. If not acceptable, return 
same and stamps will be refunded. 
This high grade furniture with 
our guarantee shopmark can be 
secured at modest prices through 
the leading furniture stores, 





Shop Mark 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. Estab. 1859. 
Please Address Dept. J Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Of 
course 
you | 
will give 

loves, 

and therefore 
should know 
about the latest approved 
“ Paris and New York } 

styles, for Ladies, Gentle- 
men and Children. Our free 
book,‘‘Smart Gloves,’’ mailed } 
on request, is the authority. 
You will find it most valuable. 


Centemeri silk Gloves |i 


have been celebrated for 50 years for 

“Perfection of Fit’’ and matchless } 
value. Sold hy over 1000 dealers in 
the U. S., or by mail direct if your 
dealer hasn't them 

Our Glove Orders are exchangeable 
at any Centemeri st« 

Gloves to Match Any Gown. Mail 
us sample of fabric. 


P.CENTEMERI&CO. 
911 Broadway, New York City 









Branch Stores: 
Philadelphia, 1225 Chestnut St. 
San Francisco, 1551 Van Ness Ave 















St.Louis, 201Carleton Bag. 6th & Olive Sts. 








hat Other Momen Bave Hound 
Out About Christmas 


being contributed by readers of The Journal. 


| This department is conducted as an exchange of helpful hints about household matters, the ideas 
| 


A “Necessity Box” 
for a business woman’s Christmas 
gift will give her more real pleasure 
than something more ornamenté il. 
In a nice-looking box, preferably 
of wood, and the smaller and more 
compact the better, put spools of 
white and black cotton (one of the 
latter being strong linen thread), a 
paper of assorted needles, a card 
of black darning-cotton, with a 
darning-needle, a thimble, pins 
(black, white and safety), court- 
plaster, a small drinking-cup, a 
small mirror, a cake of good soap 
| or a book of soap-leaves, and a small pair 
of scissors. The owner of a similar box has 
found it a blessing not only to herself but also 
to other girls with a torn skirt, a loosened 
button or a cut finger. IN. Vis She 





Home-Made Menu Cards 


in the shape of bells cut from red cardboard 
are very attractive. Cut the bells double, 
with a hinge, folding them so that they open 
lengthwise. On the outside write some- 
body’s name, and on the inside the menu. 
Turkeys cut from heavy brown paper and 
touched up with sepia are also attractive. 
To make the menu amusing, write it in 
humorous terms which will make the guests 
study for the real name of the dish to be 
served. M. W.A 


A Christmas Gift for “Sweet Sixteen” 


is a book made by tying together sixteen of 
one’s pet recipes for candy. Make the book 
as pretty as possible and print ‘‘Sweet 
Sixteen” on the cover. The same idea may 
be adapted for an older person; in which 
case label it ‘‘ My Candied Opinions.” M. 


A Divided Christmas Dinner 


was the happy name for a plan concocted by 
a thoughtful woman last Christmas. A 
married daughter could not be with her 
mother and father and one sister at Christ- 
mas, as her home was many miles distant. 
She wrote her mother, however, some weeks 
before Christmas, that she would like to have 
her and the other members of the family dine 
with her on Christmas Day at two o’clock, 
and that their share would reach them on 
Christmas Eve. The mother, therefore, had 
no thought nor worry about her Christmas 
dinner, and waited with what patience she 
could for Christmas Eve. The box arrived 
promptly, and the opening of it was a part of 
the fun. Each package was wrapped sepa 
rately. A turkey and a jar of gravy, ready 
to be reheated, cranberry jelly, vegetables 
cleaned and ready to cook, pies, a plum 
pudding, fruit, candy, nuts, raisins—every- 
thing was provided for a nice dinner. One 
package, marked ‘‘To be taken with the 
dessert,’ proved when opened to be a 
Christmas letter from the absent children 

and grandchildren. KENTUCKY, 

A Pair of “ 

will probably be a new idea to many. ‘The 
name was suggested undoubtedly by the 
remembrance of the crazy quilts. Nearly 
every woman who knits or crochets has an 
accumulation of short lengths of worsteds of 
various shades. If these bits of wool are er 

together, the colors arranged in as tasteful < 
way as possible, a pretty pair of bedroom 

slippers may be made. MP. EK. 





, 


Crazy Slippers’ 


Home-Made Fruit-Cakes for Gifts 
are always acceptable. One can make sev- 
eral small cakes by baking them in_half- 
pound cocoa cans. When the cake is cold the 
cover may be put on; then the cakes will 
keep for a long time. The pasteboard boxes 
which crackers come in, being lined with 
paraffin paper, are also good for baking fruit- 
cakes in; but the cakes must be taken out 
of the boxes after baking. A Southern way 
of baking fruit-cake is to place the pan con- 
taining the cake-dough on a rack in a pan of 
a larger size, containing water—about two- 
thirds full; then put the pans on the top of 
the stove. Do not cover, but let the water boil 
till the cake is thoroughly done; then slip 
the inner pan into the oven to brown the cake. 


A Lot of Bright New 


hung to the Christmas tree by means of red 
baby-ribbon attached to the coins by a little 
sealing-wax, will make a novel decoration, 
and may be distributed afterward among the 
children. Small sticks of hard candy, hung 
on with ribbon or tinsel cords, gilded or 
silvered pine-cones, gilded walnut-shells 
containing jokes, stories or quotations, and 
‘*spills” or lamp-lighters of gilt and silver 
paper—all make pretty and inexpensive 
decorations. R.A. A 


Pennies 


A Christmas Stocking for Each Person 
may tax one’s ingenuity, but the family will 
appreciate the pains taken. Make the stock- 
ings of any pretty material and as large as 
desired; then fill each one with articles ap- 
| propriate for the receiver. The housekeeper 
will like new iron-holders, a needlebook, 
recipe-book, pad and pencil, boxes of 
assorted nails, some little personal gift, a 
calendar, .etc. Children’s stockings are 
easily filled with toys, candies, etc. Make it 
a point to plan the stockings early, and you 
will be surprised at the many appropriate 
gifts they can contain. M. L. W. 


A Way to Give Money 


that is certainly novel is to fold a new bill in 
such a way that only the portrait upon it will 
show; then put it into a pretty little frame, 
such as may be found at almost any de part- 
ment store. ‘To people who dislike to give 
money outright this idea may fill a want. 
PC, 
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Linings for Bureau Drawers ~ 


Some Gifts for Sick People 

are suggested here: For a girl or 
boy who is in quarantine, and 
whose gifts must nece ssarily be 
burned later, one may send paper 
dolls, soldiers, animals and furni- 
ture, puzzles, crayons, beads, 
pieces to sew for patchwork, cheap 
picture-books and painting-books. 
For one sick in a hospital, a round 
basket lined with the Christmas 
crépe-paper napkins and _ filled 
with fruit or home-made jelly and 
delicate cookies will be most wel- 
come. Tie on the handle of the 
basket a ribbon bow to match the napkins 
in color, and attach a pretty Christmas card. 
For an adult convalescing, books of charades 
or puzzles will help to pass many hours 
pleasantly. M. M. B. 


Scissors Protectors May be Easily Made 


by covering ordinary corks with crocheted 
jackets of colored silk. These make pretty 
and useful little gifts. The pointed ends of the 
scissors are stuck into the cork before being 
put in a workbag. The covered cork may be 
attached to the workbag by a crocheted chain 
M. W. B 


A Pretty Ball for Baby 


may be made of chamois-skin cut into five 
or six sections, in general shape like sections 
of an orange, so that they will have a round 
shape when fastened together. Buttonhole 
the edges of the sections with bright-colored 
silk or cotton, and crochet them together. 
Stuff the ball quite firmly with cotton before 
finishing the last section. This makes a 
pretty and safe plaything for a little baby. 
Ao je 


Gift for a Man 


is a bag to hold two or three clean shirts in a 
suitcase when traveling. The bag is best 
made of gray linen, shaped like a long Manila 
envelope, with the ‘flap on the end. Make it 
just large enough to allow the shirts to fit in 
snugly. Bind the bag with colored braid and 
fasten the flap by a button. On the flap the 
man’s initials may be embroidered. 


Mrs. L. C. W. 


Acceptable 


a Biz Household 


it makes a little excitement and fun on 
Christmas morning if a different color has 
been allotted to each member of the family, 
and all the gifts for each person have been tied 
up with ribbon of his particular color. If 
this has been done the packages for the whole 
family may be hidden in one room and a 
search made by everybody at the same time. 
A little badge of the proper color may be 
given to each one to guide him in his hunt. 
H.M.M. 


A Yard-Stick Cover 


is a great convenience and makes a pretty 
and inexpensive gift. It may be made of any 
pretty material, something having stripes 
being preferable. Cut two pieces each about 
two inches wide and little more than a yard 
long; turn in the top of each to form a hem, 
then bind with braid of a color to match the 
material. When it is done let it be a little less 
than a yard in length, so that the yard-stick 
may be drawn from it easily. Attach a brass 
ring, to hang the case up by, and slip in a 
yard-stick to make the gift complete. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 


make a most acceptable gift for any woman. 
Take two pieces of cardboard, each half the 
length of an ordinary drawer, and of the 
width of the drawer, and cover them with 
pretty material—silk, muslin, or whatever 
you wish. Interline with sheet cotton, deli- 
cately scented, if desired. Then sew on loops 
of silk elastic of the same color as the material, 
to hold handkerchiefs, gloves, belts, ribbons, 
etc. Pieces of cardboard covered like the 
lining, and cut the proper size to cover 
folded handkerchiefs, gloves, etc., should be 
provided to slip under the elastics and over 
the articles. A covered cardboard roll for 
veils and a circle to inclose stiff linen collars 
are also supplied. A bureau drawer is easily 
kept neat, if fitted up in this way; and when 


traveling, several of the pads may be taken 
out and tied together for the suitcase or 
the trunk. &. DOS. 


To Fasten the Christmas Packages 


cut swastikas carefully from red paper and 
paste them neatly on the white tissue-paper 
wrappings. Where the Christmas seals 
cannot be had these make a pretty and 
original substitute. F.M.F 


Pretty Bureau-Covers 


may be made from the borders of fine table- 
covers that are worn in the middle. Take 
two pieces of the border of the length de- 
sired and join the two selvedge edges with 
inch-wide insertion. Do this nicely, so that 
the work will be perfectly smooth. Hemallthe 
way around the cloth by hand and finish 
the edge with lace to match the inse rtion. 
Sa 


A Christmas Thought for the Messengers 


who bring gifts was evolved by a generous 
woman last year. She bought a number of 
pretty candy boxes, and in each one she 
placed a handkerchief or a necktie. After 
spreading a Japanese napkin over this 
article, she filled ss the box with candies, 
nuts, raisins, etc. Finally she wrapped the 
boxes in white paper and tied them with 
fancy cord. Every man who brought her a 
gift from her friends received one of these 
boxes, which were stacked on the hall table. 
Some of the men were servants in the houses 
of her friends, whom she saw during the year, 
and who afterward remembered her appre- 
ciatively; others were hired only for the occa- 
sion; but all were grateful for the unexpected 
gifts, CALIFORNIA. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1908 


ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE 
XMAS PRESENT 


President 


Pure! Delicious!! 


BONBONS 
CHOCOLATES 


Large Assortment of Fancy 
Boxes & Baskets 








A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


WITHOUT A 







L77C ANDIES 
World be be impossible. 


863 Broadway, New York 
50 OTHER RETAIL STORES 
SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
Candies shipped everywhere by 
Mail or Express from any of our 
Stores or Sales Agents ———— 
Mail Orders receive same careful 
attention as though selectedin person 




















Sharpening 
Food 
Chopper 


You cannot 
dull Sargent’s 
Gem Food 
Chopper, no 
matter how 
muchitisused. 
When you buy 





The Only 
Self Sharpening 
Food Chopper. 


SARGENT’S 


GEM Food 


Chopper 


the expense stops, as the Gem, unlike 
other food choppers, is self-sharpen- 
ing. The tremendous saving through 
its use in transforming ‘‘ left-overs”’ 
into appetizing dishes, besides the 
hundreds of ways that it can be em- 
ployed in making attractive dishes for 
the table, makes it a great aid to house- 
hold economy. Be sure toget Sargent’s. 


SARGENT & CO. 
L 150 Leonard Street, New York. H 





















































The Revival of 


Pewter 


To-day Pewter Ware is much sought 
for decorative and household pur- 
poses. It adds charm to the dining 
room. Thereis great interest in the col- 
lecting of antiquated tea sets, kettles, 
candlesticks, tankards, etc. A pair of 
quaint pewter candlestic ks, ora superb 
pewterkettle of Colonial design, ma! °s 
an ideal wedding or Christmas ,..t. 
We mail free an attractive booklet showi .¢ 


many quaint pieces and giving much ir'~-- 

esting information. Ask for Booklet 3 », 

REED & BARTON, Silversm s 
ablished 182 


saunrTos 
MASSACHUSF:TS 





The Oldest Makers of Silverware 
of Repute in America 




























XMAS HANDKERCHIEFS 
No.200. Ladies’ pure linen handkerchiefs, fine qual- 
ity and sheer, 4%-inch hem, 85c. per half dozen, $1.65 | 
dozen. Store values 25c. each. Free sample by maii. 
No. 100. Ladies’ embroidered linen handkerchiefs, 
corner effects, six for $1, including pretty imported bo 
No. 200. Men’s cross barred linen hand} 
extra good value, six for $1.50, in import: 
A letter brings our Illustrated Catal 
BELFAST LINEN MFG. CO. America 
ting House, 235 Woodward Ave., Detr 
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That All May Have Visible Proof 


of the character and ingredients of our product, we will 
mail you, without charge, a specimen of Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar (crystallized), the chief ingredient of 
Royal Baking Powder; also a Royal Cookery Book. 
Send your address. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York, N. Y. 





























Mg Absolutely Pure 
A ; Baking Powder is 


Royal 


BAKING POWDER 
The only Baking Powder 


made from Royal Grape _ 
Can of 


Tartar 


















Sale guards the food 
against Alum 
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Fifi HAND MADE 
itty Drawnwork 


Cent Handkerchiefs for 1 = 


PACKED IN with a sprig of fresh 
AHOLLY 4 MISTLETOE FREE 














These beautiful imported handkerchiefs are made 
especially for us by the most skilled workers ; warranted 
all genuine hand drawnwork on sheer handkerchief 
linen; worked all 4 corners; 4 designs; regular value 


50 cts.each. As a Special Xmas Offer to introduce our 
Mexican Drawnwork, Indian Handicraft and Native 
Gems, direct from our native workers to you, we will 
send all 4 handkerchiefs shown, neatly packed in fancy 
holly box with free sprig of fresh mistletoe enclosed, 
all postpaid for only $1.00. The same handkerchiefs 
but in sheer pure Irish linen for $1.50. 


Special Xmas Offers of Mounted Native Gems 


We procure genuine native gems at the mines and sell direct to 
customer at 4% usual cost. Turquoise is December birthstone and 
the finest Turquoise in the worid is mined near our offices. These 
special reduced prices are made to introduce our holiday offerings 
ot gems. All stones warranted genuine, cut, polished and mounted 
by experts. Order by number. 

















6227 Fine Matrix Turquoise in fine hand made solid gold 
ring, $4.64. 

6010 Same as 6227, but mounted as a scarf pin, $3.28 

6007 Fine Matrix Turquoise in sterling silver scarf pin, heavy 14 
carat gold finish, $1.00. 

8023-B line Bracelet, with 10 links like 6007, Matrix Turquoise 
mounted; solid sterling silver, rose finish, $8.98 

6250-A 1 carat Brilliant White Topaz, the only Genuine stone 
which looks and wears like a diamond, mounted in high 
grade 14 carat solid gold Tiffany ring, $7.74. 

6251 Same as No. 6250, but % carat stone, $5.40. 

4708-B Brooch, sterling silver, wings of finest Abalone pearl, 
65 cts., 4 for $2.25. 

4633-B Same as 4708, but a hat pin, 75 cts. 

4275-B Brooch same as 4708, but 1% in. wide, $1.00. 

6102'4 Beauty pin, sterling silver, gold finish, set with 3 genuine 
turquoise, 85 cts 


6102 Same, but set with 3 genuine corals, 75 cts 












8033-B Fine sterling silver Scarab broo« h, heavy rose gold finish, 
wings of so 1uine Matrix Turquoise, 2% in. long ; $6.00 
4281-B Same as ve, but wings of Abalone pearl, §1 
2 Genuine Coral Necklaces for $1 00 
f y Warranted gen ws 
uine imported coral Inner 


' necklace 


twig 


shown in cut, 16 in. 
coral, with clasp, 20 cents. 
Outer necklace, genuine pink 
coral beads, 16 in., 85 cents. 
j Both necklaces for $1.00. Finer 

genuine coral necklaces No.40%, 
16 in. fine matched coral beads, §2.50. No. 41,18in. Necklace, very 
large matched pink coral beads, % in, and over, gold clasp, $4.00. 


Genuine Indian Basket FREE with Orders 


For each $2:50 worth of articles ordered from this 
advertisement we will enclose free this 
genuine Indian basket, 5 in. high, hand 
woven for us in pretty colors by Indians, 

Write today 


Free Holiday Catalogs }\"<,.\"\’ 


day catalogs of Mexican and Indian handicraft and 
Native Gems mounted and unmounted. large 108 
page complete art catalog sent for 6 cts. 


We guarantee satisfaction ; cheerfully refund money if not pleased; 
and prepay delivery charges. Orders filled same day received 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept. A12 Mesilla Park, N. M. 


On 






























The 
“Rug” 
° 
Gift 
Did you ever think, at 
Christmas or NewYear's, 
of making a‘**Rug"* gift? 
Nothing could give more 
lasting pleasure. But, in 
selecting, remember that 
**Whittall’s'’’ make is ‘‘ ON 
TOP.”" See that the name 
**Whittall"* is woven in the 
back,—our indelible guarantee 
that the materials, dyes, machin- 
ery, labor and finish are the finest 
Our variety of designs, antique and 
modern, in rugs and carpets, is 
unequailed. If your dealer does not 
keep our goods, write, and we will tell 
you some ne.ghboring dealer whodoes. 
Send to-day for free, interesting book- 
let,* How Carpets and Rugs Are Made, 
and How to Select Them.”" Address 


OPP. WHITTALL'S, Worcester, Mass. 











ONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 


on every sewing machine wesell. We 
* Gripen Approval andtrialto anyone and 

Prepay Freight, Vi not satistied after 
using it three months don’/ paya cent. 


Factory Prices Do not xy from azyone at 


any price until you receive 


—— 


THREE M 


J 
Re ew 
( Voc 
f 
ISS 
Prices and marvelous new offers. Write us a 
postal and everything will be sent PREE by return mail. You 
will get much valuable information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. 672, Chicago, I1I. 






our latest Art Catalogs and learn our usheard of 








BDhe Band of the Blue Mlower 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


The plain was covered with thick, green grass, 
and spreading trees grew on it. There was a 
richly-draped platform for King Amor’s gold- 
and-ivory chair, but when the people gathered 
about he stood up before them, a beautiful, young 
giant, with eyes like fixed stars and head held 
high. And he read his law in a voice which was 
heard by every man, woman and child—even by 
the little cripple crouching in the grass on the out- 
skirts of the crowd and not expecting to hear or 
see anything. 

This is what he read: 

‘“‘In my-pleasance on the mountain-top there 
grows a Blue Flower. One of my brothers, the 
Birds, brought me its seed from an Emperor’s 
hidden garden. It is as beautiful as the sky at 
dawn. It has a strange power. It dispels evil 
fortune and the dark thoughts which bring it. 
There is no time for dark thoughts —there is no 
time for evil. Listen to my Law. Tomorrow 
seeds will be given to every man, woman and 
child in my kingdom—even to the new-born. 
Every man, woman and child—even the new- 
born—is commanded by the Law to plant and 
feed and watch over the Blue Flower. It is the 
work of each to make it grow. The mother of the 
new-born can hold his little hand and make him 
drop the seeds into the earth. As the child grows 
she must show him the green shoots when they 
pierce the brown soil. She must babble to him of 
its Blue Flower. By the time he is pleased by 
color he will love the blossoms, and the spell of 
happiness and good fortune will begin to work 
for him. It is not one person here and there who 
must plant the flower, but each and every one. 
To those who have not land about them, ali the 
land is free. You may plant by the roadside, in a 
cranny of a wall, in an old box or glass or tub, in 
any bare space in any man’s field or garden. But 
each must plant his seeds and watch over and 
feed them. Next year, when the Blue Flower 
blossoms, I shall ride through my kingdom and 
bestow my rewards. This is my Law.” 

‘What will befall if some of us do not make 
them grow?” groaned some of the Afraid Ones. 

‘*There is no time to think of that!” shouted 
the boy who was clever. ‘‘ Plant them!” 

a 

In a short time every one was working in the 
open air, digging in the soil—tiny children as 
well as men and women. Thieves and idlers 
who had never worked before came out of their 
dark holes and corners into the light of the sun. 
It was not a hard thing to plant a few flower 
seeds, and because King Amor looked so much 
more powerful than other men, and had eyes so 
commanding, they did not know what punish- 
ment he would invent for them and were afraid 
to disobey him. 

But somehow, after they had worked for a 
while and had seen others working, the light of 
the sun and the freshness of the air made them 
feel in better humor; and because there was so 
much talk and wondering about the magic of the 
Blue Flower they became interested, and wanted 
to see what it would do for them when it blos- 
somed. Scarcely any of them had ever tricd to 
make a flower grow before, and they gradually 
thought of it a great deal. There was less quarrel 
ing, because conversation with neighbors all 
about a Blue Flower gave no reason for hard 
words. The worst and idlest were curious about 
it, and every one tried experiments of his own. 
The children were delighted and actually grew 
happy and rosy over their digging and watering 
and caretaking. 

Gradually all sorts of curious things hap- 
pened. People who were growing Blue Flowers 
began to keep the ground around about them in 
order. They did not like to see bits of paper and 
rubbish lying about, so they cleared them away. 
One new thing which occurred was that people 
even helped each other. Cripples and those who 
were weak actually found that there were stronger 
ones who would do things for them when their 
backs ached and it was hard to carry water or 
dig up weeds. Noonein King Mordreth’s Land 
had ever helped another before. 

The boy who was clever did more than all the 
rest. He gathered all the other children he could 
and formed them into a band, using the pass 
words. They called themselves The Band of the 
Blue Flower, and each boy and girl was bound to 
remember the passwords and apply them to all 
they did. So, often, when a number of people 
were together and things began to go wrong, a 
clear young voice would cry out: ‘‘ There is no 
time for anger!” or ‘‘ There is no time for hate!” 


or ‘‘There is no time to fret! There is no time.”’ 


Among the great and rich people, also, singular 
things came to pass. Those who had wasted 
their days loitering or rioting were obliged to get 
up in the morning to work in their gardens, and, 
finding that exercise and fresh air improved their 
health and spirits, they began to like it. Court 
ladies found it good for their complexions and 
tempers; busy merchants discovered that it 
made their heads clearer; ambitious students 
found that after an hour spent evening and 
morning over their Blue-Flower beds they could 
study twice as long without fatigue. The chil- 
dren of the princes and nobles became so full of 
work and talk of their soil and their seeds that 
they quite forgot to squabble and be jealous of 
each other’s importance at Court. 

Many unusual, interesting and wonderful 
things occurred in the once-gloomy King Mor- 
dreth’s Land, because every person in it, rich 
and poor, old and young, good and kad, had to 
plant and care for and live every day of life with 
a Blue Flower. Oh! the corners and crannies 
and queer places it was planted in; and oh! the 
thrill of excitement everywhere when ‘the first 
tender green shoots thrust their way through the 
earth! And the wave of excitement which passed 
over the whole land when the first buds showed 
themselves! By that time every one was so in- 
terested that even the Afraid Ones had forgotten 
to ask each other what King Amor would do to 
them if they had no Blue Flower. Somehow, 
people had gained courage; they knew the Blue 
Flower would grow, and they knew there was no 
time to stop working while they worried and said: 
**Suppose it didn’t.”” There was no time. 

Sometimes the young King was on the 
mountain-top with the wind and the eagle and 


the stars, and sometimes he was in his palace in 
the city, but he was always working and thinking 
for his people. He was not seen by the people, 
however, until a splendid summer day came 
when it was proclaimed by heralds in the streets 
that he would begin his journey through the land 
by riding through the capital city to see the 
blossoming of the Blue Flowers and there would 
be a feast once more upon the plain. 
roa 

It was a wonderful day; the air was full of 
golden light and the sky of such a blueness as 
never had been seen before. Out of the palace 
gates he rode, and he wore his crown, and his eyes 
were more brilliant than the jewels in it, and his 
smile was more radiant thana sunrise as he looked 
about him, for every breath he drew in was 
fragrant, every ugly place was hidden, and every 
squalid corner filled with beauty, for it seemed 
as if the whole world was waving with Blue 
Flowers. Tumble-down houses and fences were 
covered with them, because some of them climbed 
like vines; neglected fields and gardens had been 
made neat so that they would grow; rubbish 
and dirt had been cleaned away to make room 
for clumps and patches of them. You could not 
grow the Blue Flower among dirt and disorder 
any more than you could grow it while you were 
spending your time in stealing or quarreling. 

By the roadsides, in courts, in windows, in 
cracks in walls, in broken places in roofs, in great 
people’s gardens, on the window-sills or about 
the doorways of poor people’s hovels, fair and 
fragrant grew the Blue Flower; and suddenly 
even the dullest people began to see that the face 
of the whole land was changed, and the whole 
»0pulation seemed to be changed with it. Every- 
body looked fresher and more cheerful, people 
had actually learned to smile and keep them- 
selves clean, and there was not one who was not 
healthier. 

They had, in fact, been noticing this for some 
time, and they had said to each other that the 
»ower of the Blue Flower, of which the King 
had spoken, was beginning to work. The chil- 
dren had grown gay and rosy, and the boy who 
was clever and all his companions had found 
time to earn themselves new clothes, because 
they had never forgotten their passwords. All 
the farmers wanted them to work in their fields, 
because they said there was no time to idle, no 
time to fight, no time to play evil tricks. 

a4 

On the King rode, and the farther he went the 
more joyous his smile grew. But at no time 
during the day was it more beautiful than when 
he met the little cripple who had sat on the out- 
side of the crowd on the first feast day, not ex- 
pecting to see or hear anything. 

The cripple lived in a tiny hovel on the edge 
of the city, and when the glittering procession 
drew near it the small patch of garden was bare 
and had not a Blue Flower in it. And the little 
cripple was sitting huddled upon his broken 
doorstep, sobbing, with his face hidden in his 
arms. 

King Amor drew up his white horse and looked 
at him and looked at his bare garden. 

‘‘What has happened here?” he said. ‘‘This 
garden has not been neglected. It has been dug 
and kept free of weeds, but my Law has been 
broken. There is no Blue Flower.” 

Then the little cripple got up trembling, and 
hobbled through his rickety gate and threw him- 
self down upon the earth before the King’s white 
horse, sobbing hopelessly and heartbrokenly. 

“QO King!” he cried, ‘I am only a cripple, 
and small, and I can easily be killed. I have no 
flowers at all. When I opened my package of 
seeds I was so glad that I forgot the wind was 
blowing, and suddenly a great gust carried them 
all away forever and I had not even one left. I 
was afraid to tell anybody.” And then he cried 
so that he could not speak. 

‘‘Go on,” said the young King gently. ‘‘What 
did you do?” 

‘*T could do nothing,”’ said the little cripple. 
“*Only I made my garden neat and kept away 
the weeds. And sometimes I asked other people 
to let me dig a little for them. And always when 
I went out I picked up the ugly things I saw 
lying about—the bits of paper and rubbish— 
and I dug holes for them in the earth. But I 
have broken your Law.” 

Then the people gasped for breath, for King 
Amor dismounted from his horse and lifted the 
little cripple up in his arms and held him against 
his breast. 

‘‘You shall ride with me today,” he said, 
‘*and go to my castle on the mountain and live 
near the stars and the sun. When you kept the 
weeds from your garden, and dug for others and 
hid away ugliness and disorder, you planted a 
Blue Flower every day. You have planted more 
than all the rest, and your reward shall be the 
sweetest, for you planted without the seeds.” 

Then the people shouted until the world 
seemed to ring with their joy; somehow they 
knew that King Mordreth’s Land had come 
into fair days, and they thought it was the Blue 
Flower magic. 

m 


‘*But the earth is full of magic,’? Amor said to 
The Ancient One, after the feast on the plain 
was over. ‘* Most men know nothing of it and so 
comes misery. The first law of the earth’s 
magic is this one: If you fill your mind with the 
beautiful thought there will be no room in it for 
an ugly one. This I learned from you and from 
my brothers, the Stars. So I gave my people the 
Blue Flower to think of and work for; it led 
them to see and do things, and filled the land 
with bloom. I, their King, am their brother, 
and soon they will understand this and I can 
help them, and all will be well. They shall be 
wise and joyous and know good fortune.” 

The little cripple lived near the sun and the 
stars in the castle on the mountain until he grew 
strong and straight. Then he was the King’s 
chief gardener. 

The boy who was clever was made captain of 
his band, which became the King’s own guard 
and never left him. 

And the gloom of King Mordreth’s Land was 
forgotten because it was known throughout all 
the world as The Land of the Blue Flower. 
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Is an important course 
in any well regulated 
dinner. It is rendered 
far more agreeable and 
appetizing by the addi- 


tion of 


) LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful season- 
ing for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod 
Fish Balls and Steaks, 
Deviled Clams, Fish 
Salads, etc. 


For over Seventy 
Years Lea & Perrins 
have held the secret 
which makes their 
Original Worces- 
tershire Sauce wn- 
equalled. It is a 


delicacy that should 


be on every table. 


Beware of 
Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N. Y. 




















MACBETH lamp-chimneys cost a few 
cents apiece more than the breaking, 
ill-fitting ones, but much less by the 
month or year. The ordinary kind 
must be bought continually, because 
they break from heat, inuse. MACBETH 
lamp-chimneys never break 
from heat, 
MACBETH 


and my name 


is on them. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book in- 
sures getting the right chimney 
forany burner ,and gives sugges- 
tions about lamps, chimneys, 
wicks, oils,and tells how to keep 
lamps in order. I gladly mail it, 
free, to anyone who writes for it. 


MAcseETH, Pittsburgh 













WILBVRS 
CHOCOLATE 


BvDSs 


The only genuine. 


Note the taste, so <:f- 
ferent from others 
—that smooth, me! 
ing quality and ¢! 
delicious aroma. 23 
of your confectioner oF 
“g> druggist or send us one 
ma dollar for a pound box pt-- 
paid, or a sample box ‘or 
30 cts. if enclosed with your dealer's name and addres. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS 
233 North Third st. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘ Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 
sslect oes ot large bow Cat Carry tt trom 
alog, illustrating all the latest Room to Room 
Paris Fashions 


in Hair Dressings 


‘ Our immense business, the largest 

iB: of its kind in the world, enables 

us to buy and sell at big money- 

Saving prices. These switches are 

extra short stem, made of splendid 

quality selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 













2 oz.,20 in. Switch . . . $ .95 
2 oz.,22 in. Switch ... 1.25 
2% 0z., 24 in. Switch . 2.25 
20 in. "Light Weight Wavy 
hw ee ee nee 2.50 
Our 28 in. Wavy Switc 5.65 
Featherw’t Stemless Switch; 
22in., natural wavy . 4.95 
Coronet Braid ,natural wavy, 
2% oz., Finest Hair. . 6.75 
8 Coronet Puffs, Curl = 3.45 
Psyche Knot, 12 puffs first 
Frm —_ A curly hair, as 
illustration. . 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades 


af 
of Switches . 50c. to ba 4 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s 
$6.50 to $60.00 


Send sz ample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 

We will send prepaid On Ap- 
proval. Vf you find it perfectly 
J satisfactory and a bargain, remit 

the amount. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are 
a little more expensive; write for es- 
ate. Our Free Catalog also contains valuable direc- 
nson * The Proper Care of the Hair.’ Writeustoday. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 112 
209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 




















Send 10c 


for a 
sample 


of 








Swedish Comfort 


Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses Open your sleeping-room windows—let in the crisp, fresh 
the hair — washing. . 3 f : 
spas Hosea eh, Ba air — what matters itif your room does get cold — you will sleep 
injurious era poh and our pamp ow to 


Hair oe on ply oni of 10c. Regular 


ee hae A meg better and feel brighter in the morning. But your room need 
WALDEYER & BETTS, oy L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York . ° . 
not be cold while dressing—a touch of a match and the welcome 


GUSTR- TE ay heat is radiating from the 


Wa“ THE DAINTY LITTLE CAKE” 


is - 
>, 
A brilliant, extremely rapid and last- % | 
: ing polish for the finger nails, used with in ae | 
ao or without buffer. No dust, pumice or f 
grease. Guaranteed: absolute ‘ly harmless, 
Price 25 cents per box 
FREE, on re au est, three samples of « our m anicure 
] pe ialtie ‘ther with Booklet, “Well- eet i 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


























‘a fu it line of Lustr-ite supplies 
lass dealers, or 
Floridine he Co. 
~ 41 Franklin St., New York 











keeps the body free from odors Pick it up and carry it to the bath-room—it’s perfectly safe— 
and your morning ¢ dip is glorious as in the summer. 
SS aly ee ee Now it’s breakfast time and your Perfection Oil Heater 
or clothes. makes the room cozy and cheerful—your breakfast is more 
25c at drug- and department-stores. enjoyable and you start the day without a shiver. ‘The Automatic 
name and 25 cents, and we’ll send it postpaid. Smokeless Devi ice prevents all smoke and smell and makes it 
MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
impossible to turn the wick too high or too low. 


Cleaned in a minute—burns 9 hours with one filling. 
Finished in Nickel or Japan. very heater guaranteed. 


A pure, unscented cream that neutralizes 











Newest, Best and Strongest Hair Waver 
Produces any curlorwave, 
including Marcel in afew 
minutes, without heat. 








The West 
Electric L i 
can be used in any 
Hair Curler ] he Rav @ amp room and is the 
of ae ee ne ages safest and best lamp for all-round 
: ee hold use. It is equipped with 





Wi 


the latest improved central draft burner—gives a bright light at 


or Ste tox lk. ot ab postpaid small cost. Absolutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made 
As se for them at your ree i no : * F ee ‘ 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY of brass throughout and nickel plated. Suitable for library, 








155 South Second Street, Philadelphia 
We Trust You 

10 Days — agH 

$785 D7 


Each , 











dining-room, parlor or bed-room. Every lamp warranted. If 
you cannot get the Raya Iamp and Perfection Heater from 
your dealer, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


ot ies TG SS (Incorporated) 
. Send No money. — 























r on feat “Hi you 


i Vit ig bargain remit $1.5 00 or 
Catalog. f Fr ‘ Write for — 
Ss. AMER AYERS, ‘Devt. D 59, 21 Quiney 8t., Chicago 



































The Purest and Daintiest 
7 of all Food Products > 


What is more attractive and appetizing 
on the table than a Knox Gelatine salad 
or dessert? When you know fhat ‘in 
addition to its absolute purity it is one 
of the most wholesome and nourish- 
ing foods you rec- 
ognize that you 
have a perfectly ideal 
dessert, both for 
little children and for 
big grown up chil- 
dren as well. There 
would be much less 
complaint of indiges- 
tion if people would 
eat more Knox Gel- 
atine instead of rich, 
heavy desserts—for it is light, easily di- 
vested, quickly assimilated and helps to 
digest other foods. So give your family 
plenty of Knox Gelatine and you will have 
fewer doctor’s bills to pay, and it will be 
enjoyed by all, for Knox Gelatine can be 
made up in so many different and attract- 
ive ways that it is always welcome. 











Christmas Dessert 


Here is a recipe that was awarded a $1000 

prize, so it ought to be pretty good. 
ANGEL CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 

1% tablespoons Knox Gelatine, 
Y% cup cold water, \Y% cup boiling water, 
1 cup sugar, 1 pint heavy cream, 
4 doz. rolled stale macaroons, Vanilla, 
1 dozen marshmallows, cut in small pieces, 
2 tablespoons chopped candied cherries, 
Y |b. blanched and chopped almonds. 

Soak Gelatine in cold water, dissolve in boiling 
water, and add sugar. When mixture is cold, 


add cream beaten until stiff, almonds, macaroons, 
i flavor 


marshmallows, and candied cherries. 
with vanilla. Turn into a mold 
first dipped in cold water, and 
chill. Remove from mold and 
serve with Angel Cake. 


Christmas Candies 


Don’t forget to use Knox 
Gelatine for making your 
Christmas Candies — Marsh- 
mallows, Turkish Delight, 
French Jellies, etc., if you want 
to have them turn out right. I shall be glad 
to send recipes for making them on request. 
MMMEND aches tte Hussenteds recae Ince, Pelaty. Deo. 
C ustrated recipe book, ainty Des- 


serts for Dainty People."’ If he doesn't sell Knox Gelatine, 
send me 2c. in stamps and I will send you a full pint pack- 
age, or for 15c. a two-quart package (stamps taken). A copy 
of the handsome painting, ‘‘The First lesson,’’ will be 
sent for one empty Knox Gelatine box and 10c. in stamps. 
The picture is a fine work of art and an ornament to any home. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 13 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 




























































You have 
read for 
years the 
stories of 


babies 


who were 
brought 
from a 
puny, sick- 
ly condi- 
tion to ro- 
bust health, developing into sturdy 
children, by the use of 


ESKAY’S FOOD 


Has it ever occurred to you that possibly 
E'skay’s is just the food that your baby 
(or your friend’s baby) needs? If you 
believe he could be sturdier or better 
nourished, you owe it to him to atleast try 
the one food that has agreed with thou- 
sands of babies whennothing else would. 


The trial costs you nothing—simply sign and 
mail this coupon ard we will send 1 0 feedings 
of Eskay’s Food and our helpful book, 
*‘How to Care for the Baby.’’ 


CUT HERE 





SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 429 Arch St., Phila. 
Gentlemen :— Please mail, without charge, 10 feedings of 

Eskay’s Food, and your book. 

Nz 











Dhe Boung Mother 
at Dhristmas 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


} 








Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The scope of this department will be enlarged in 1909 
under the title, “* The Young Mothers’ Guide,”’ half of the 
space to be given to information about ** The Sick Child”’ 
and the rest to material about ‘What Young Mothers 
Ask Me.” Doctor Coolidge will answer questions by 
mail, but a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


House-Party for Children 

We have this year decided 
to remain in our country 
home all winter in place of 
moving into town as usual; 
my children, aged ten and 
twelve years, respectively, 
have very few playmates 
here, but many very dear ones 
in the city. Do you think I 
could give a successful house- 
party for children as young 
asmine? Our country house 
is a large, old-fashioned affair, but we can keep 
it warm. My children have ten days’ holiday, 
and I am very anxious to do something to 
amuse them. If you think this house-party 
plan at all feasible will you not offer a few sug- 
gestions for it? Mrs. K. J. N. 

I think your idea of a house-party for children 
a very good one. I doubt if you would be able 
to get the children for Christmas Day itself, as 
this is a time when children are especially wanted 
in their own homes, but for four or five days, or 
even a week, during the holidays I think your invi- 
tations would be eagerly accepted. If there is 
snow on the ground or if you can provide good 
skating the children will practically amuse them- 
selves. For days when severe storms make it 
impossible for them to go out-of-doors have a 
hunt of some kind, like a peanut hunt or bean 
hunt, and offer simple prizes. Have a real, old- 
fashioned candy-pull on either a stormy day or 
some evening. Pop corn and roast marshmal- 
lows and apples; let the children dress up and 
give charades; or get up a simple little play, hav- 
ing the girls make the costumes while the boys 
make the scenery. With the usual children’s 
games and what I have suggested above I think 
your house-party should be a very successful 
affair. 


Giving the Children Candy 


What do you think about giving children 
candy at Christmastime? My twin girls, aged 
four years, have never been allowed candy, but 
this year we are to have other children for visitors 
during the holidays, and it will be very hard to 
deny my little girls what their cousins are allowed 
to have. A FAITHFUL READER. 

You need not deny your little girls all candy— 
this would be very cad for both of you at 

uch atime. Make ita rule that they may have 
one or two pieces of candy directly after dessert 
at dinnertime. Do not give them highly-colored 
or rich candies. If possible make their candy at 
home. Peppermints, gumdrops, molasses candy 
or barley sugar are the best varieties. As they 
have never been allowed candy of any sort this 
will be a great treat to them, and if you talk to 
them right about it they will be content with 
what they have. 

Christmas Dinner for the Wee Girl 

My little daughter, three years old, is rather 
delicate and I do not know what to give her for 
her Christmas dinner, when all the adults of the 
family have their turkey and other rich foods. 
Will you not advise me? D: i. 3; 

Let her have clear mutton broth with a few 
‘A B C” letters made of macaroni in the bot- 
tom of the cup or plate, white meat of chicken, 
stewed celery, baked potato, cranberry jelly, 
toast, and vanilla ice cream or blanc-mange with 
a lady-finger for her dessert. Do not give her 
tastes of the family dinner if she is easily upset. 


A Tool-Chest is a Fine Thing for a Boy 


Our small boy, seven years old, wants a tool- 
chest for Christmas more than anything else, but 
he is rather careless and we are afraid he will cut 
himself or at least hammer his fingers. Would 
you let him have one? If so what is the best 
thing to do for cuts and bruises? Mary. 


Let the boy have his tool-chest by all means. 
It may teach him to be more carefui. If he cuts 
his finger let cold, clean water run on it and tie a 
perfectly clean piece of linen around it; or if the 
cut is a bad one put a few drops of carbolic acid 
in a cupful of water, dip a pad of clean linen or 
gauze in this and bind it tightly around the cut. 
lor a bruise either a hot-water or a cold-water 
dressing may be employed, or equal parts of 
witch-hazel and water. 


About Taking Children to the Theatre 


What do you think about taking children to 
the theatre? My seven-year-old daughter has 
never been to the theatre, but there is to be a 
children’s play in our town during the holidays 
which I would like to take her to see if you do 
not think it would overexcite her or harm her in 
any way. ANXIOUS. 

As a rule I do not at all approve of taking 
young children to a theatre; but once a year if the 
play is a pleasant and simple one, like ‘‘Cinder- 
ella” or something on that order, I do not 
think it harms the average child. It must be 
an afternoon performance, however, and not an 
evening one. 


Good Books for the Five-Year-Old 


Will you please mention some books I could 
give my little girl, five years old, for Christmas? 
She is very fond of being read aloud to. 

Mrs. K. 
Story of Peter Rabbit,’ ‘‘Squirrel 
‘‘Three Little Pigs,’ ‘‘The Robber 
‘““The Foolish Fox,’ ‘*The Birds’ 

Carol,” ‘‘The Adventures of a 
3rownie,” ‘‘Letters From a Cat,” ‘‘Sandman 
Stories,”’ ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” 
and ‘Through the Looking-Glass.” 


‘“'The 
Nutkin,” 
Kitten,” 
Christmas 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
Prospective mothers are welcome to write to Marianna 
Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she will give any 
advice or answer any questions about the mothers them- 
selves, but not about children. All such letters must be 
accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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Instead of 


Crushing 


Ye, 4 Figen 
ies 


There are TWO methods by which meat can be CUT into small 


pieces without destroying its goodness. By means of the old- 
fashioned bowl and hand-chopper, and by the modern method, 


The “ENTERPRISE” 


Meat and Food Chopper 


Chopping by hand is slow and tiresome. Chopping meat, fish, vegetables or 
other food with an ‘“‘ENTERPRISE”’ is easy and gu7ck — besides, an ‘*‘ ENTERPRISE” 
cuts the food into small pieces of uniform size that retain all of the natural juices 
and flavor. 

The “ENTERPRISE” Meat and Food Chopper actually cu/s—it does not 
grind, crush and mangle. This is because the ‘‘ENTERPRISE” is the only true 
Meat Chopper that cuts by means of a sharp four-bladed steel knife revolving 
against a perforated steel plate. These two cutting parts are of cast steel and will 
wear for a lifetime. Should they become dull they may be easily sharpened or 
replaced at small cost. 

FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

Other famous ‘* ENTERPRISE” house- 
hold specialties are Coffee Mills, Raisin 
Seeders, Fruit and Jelly Presses, Cherry 
Stoners, Cold Handle Sad Irons, etc., etc. 


Made in 45 sizes and styles for hand, | 
steam and electric power. No. 5, Small 
Family Size, $1.75; No, 10, Large Family | 
Size, $2.50. 


A Cook Book Containing Over 200 Recipes — FREE 


With our new cook book ‘* The Enterprising Housekeeper ’’ and our ‘‘ Enterprise’”’ Meat and 
Food Chopper you are prepared for any emergency. This book contains over 200 special and 
valuable recipes not to be had elsewhere, also many useful kitchen helps. Write for copy. 








ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., of PA., 2205 N. Third St., Philadelphia, — 
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A Chopper 
That will Cut 


Grinding and 


























A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS BUYING 




















In the first place, see the HOOSIER Kitchen Cabinet 
It is the leading one today and entirely worthy 
of your consideration because it is thoroughly 
well made, guaranteed, and sold so you can 





return it if you do not like it. 
Send to us for a Hoosier catalogue and 
then see the Cabinet itself at the furni- 
ture store in your town. 
There is more valuable information in 
this catalogue than any salesman 


Putting in 
The Flour 





Buy can remember to tell you. 

A Get a guaranteed Cabinet and so 
Guaranteed constructed it will not warp in 
Cabinet the heat of the kitchen. 






































200,000 


Women 
by their 
practical sug- 
gestions have 
made the 
Hoosier the 
most convenientin 


The Hoosier 


Kitchen Cabinet 


is made of solid oak and 
7s guaranteed. You 
are protected. With 
other Cabinets you 
take your chances. 
The Hoosier trade 
mark is your 
safeguard. Itis 
the evidence 
of responsi- 
bility to you 
of a_con- 
cern that 
is perma- 
nently in 
business 





every way. Look 
into this question of 
real Jabor saving con- 
venience very carefully. 
Of course the Hoosier is 
imitated—so are diamonds; 
but no imitation will ever 
equal the genuine and original. 
We guarantee the Hoosier 
price is from $3 to $10 lower 
than any competing Cabinet; better 
quality and finish. 
_ If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds any just cause for complaint, and we 
cannot correct it to your satisfaction, we will 
see that your money is refunded. 





Cupboard 
Shelf 
Slides 


Estab. 1891 
Factory and General Office, NEWCASTLE, IND. 
BRANCHES: 
428 Lexington Avenue (office only) 
4332 19th Street (office only) 


New York City 
San Francisco, Cal. 


— > €pap yw 


6 
} 
, 
: 
A 


Send For 
Catalogue 














Caruso 
Sembrich 
Melba 
Scotti 
Gadski 
Homer 
Journet 
Farrar 
Caruso 
Plancon 
Eames 


BNA AWNAPW DH 


Schumann-Heink 


Abott 
Farrar 
Caruso 
Homer 
Gadski 
Eames 
Ancona 
OF rake ter tal 
NYoreh oat 
Battistini 
Melba 
Plancon 


Arthur Pryor 

Alice Lloyd 

Harry Lauder 
Edith Helena 
Burt Shepard 

Billy Murray 
Clarice Vance 
Richard Jose 
Percy Hemus 
Frank C. Stanley 
Frederic C. Freemantel 
William F.: Hooley 
John Bieling 
Vesta Victoria 
May !Irwin 

John Philip Sousa 
Arthur Collins 

Ada Jones 

Harry Macdonough 
Walter B. Rogers 


osnanstwwnry 


DeWolf Hopper 
S.|H.' Dudley 

Byron G. Harlan 
Eddie Morton 

Len Spencer 

Wm. H. Santelmann 
Cal Stewart 

Eugene |Cowles 
Harry |Tally 

)STo) od) s Sele tad.) 
Herbert L: |\Clarke 
Corinne Morgan 
Emil Muench 

Edgar L. Davenport “@ 
Vess L. Ossman 
Florence Hayward 


OF Vie atey at) 
Tetrazzini 


Eames a1'|Alice J.\Shaw 


Calve 


Al. H.')\| Metz) Wilson 


The best music and enterfain- 
ment--loud, clear and true to life 
“by the greatest bands and sing- 
ers and the most popular come- 
dians of the vaudeville stage. 


Write for catalogues of the Victor and Victor Records 
Hear the (Victor “any iwictor dealer will Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N, J., U.S.A. 
gladly play \it for | you.|||||$10 to $300. 


Berliner,Gramophone Co, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
i} | 


The actual living, breathing 
voices. of the world’s greatest 
Opera singers in all their power, 
Sweetness and purity. : a¢ 

| HIS MASTERS VOICE 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF 





| 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 








New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


; Ff it Bs 
Be, ae sae 
| he Wi ez: 


‘OR those who have an intimate knowledge of the George Lorenz 


true flower perfumes, a number of Christmas problems will be 


pleasantly solved. “They know that nothing will give more pleasure 
to the woman of critical, cultured taste, than a bottle of the high 
grade perfume that bears our trade mark. 


Let us render you a real service, at some expense to ourselves, by giving you 
an opportunity of trying these delicately redolent perfumes —of appreciating for 
yourself that perfection of quality which, in the judgment of the world’s ex- 
perts, clearly entitled George Lorenz to the highest awards of five great 
expositions in this country and France. 

Here are six fragrant perfumes, carefully chosen from the odors that have won 
the greatest popularity with our most discriminating patrons : 


Triumph Violet Miracle of May 
Manxie Mountain Mist 


Send us 10c to help pay for the postage and packing, give us the name of your 
dealer, and we shall send you a liberal sample of the perfume selected, together with a 


Special Atomizer Free 


Use the coupon below, and remember that if you want the atomizer 
a desirable addition to your personal belongings 


Triumph Rose 
Hexenblume 


which will be 
we must have your dealer’s name. 


THE GEORGE LORENZ COMPANY 


621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The George Lorenz Co., New York — Enclosed 


find |0c for a sample bottle of 
perfume and One Free Atomizer. 


Name 
Address 
Dealer's Name 


Address 


(J. 12) 








50 


Our FREE Cata- 
logue tells how we 
ship anywhere ‘‘ on 
approval’’ freight 
prepaid to points 


east of Mississippi 


r,_ BISHOP FURNITURE 


s especially ap- 
propriate for 
Christmas Gifts 

particularly 
acceptable to 















those of dis- River and north 
criminating of Tennessee line 
taste. and allow freight 


that far toward 
points beyond. 





$13.75 


buys this 
high grade 
Dressing 
Table, 


970, 





















No 
(worth 
$19.00.) 
Quartered 
Oak, Bird's 
Kye Maple 
or Mahog- 
> any. French 
- Bevel Mirror 
$22 50 24x16 in. 

Length 
’ 34 in. 
buys this TLuxurious Genuine 
leather Colonial Rocker, No. 
4762, (worth $40.00.) Turkish 
Spring seat and back. An 
ornament 
and gem of 
Luxury and 
Comfort in 
any home. 


buys this 
handsome 
Music Cabi- 
net, No. 744, 
(worth $18.) 
in Quartered 


Oak. Has 
Hand carved 
door, adjust- 
able shelves. 
For Ma- 
hogany add 
$2.25. 


$14.75 


buys this Colonial 
Library Table 
No. 1382, (worth 
$22.) Made of 
selected Quar- 
tere<| Oak or Ma- 
hogany 

Top 38 x 26 in. 
Has large drawer. 

l-or Mahogany 
add $1.75. 





















$9.25 


buys this 
beautiful, 
conven- 
ient Ladies’ 

Desk, No. 
(worth $15.) in Quartered Oak, 






1250 


buys this large Quar- 
tered Oak, Leather up- 
holstered Rocker, No. 1113, 
(worth $18. )Instyle,quality.and Bird's Eye Maple or Mahog- 
comfort it cannot be excelled. any finish. Width 27 in. 
ORDER CHRISTMAS PRESENTS EARLY. We prepare 
and ship when and where you instruct. Our PREE Catalog 
shows over 1000 pieces of high-grade fashionable Furniture. 
It posts you on Styles and prices. Write for it to-day. 



























BISHOP FURNITURE C0.., 13-25 loniaSt., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
for this 


Send Book 


The proper method of 


LAYINGAND | laying and s ing 
SERVING | table, by Mise Janet 
THE TABLE i McKenzie Hill of the 
Y i BostonCooking School. 
It is free, and contains 
much valuable infor- 


mation and many useful 

suggestions on what to 
' serve and how to serve 
H it. Alsoa few excellent 
recipes for making waf- 
fles and other batter 
cakes, and incidentally 
explaining the many 
good teatures of 


Griswold’s “American” 


Waffle Irons 


These waffle irons are made with extra heavy 
vans — baking the waffles uniformly crisp and 
Gown. Scientifically and substantially con- 
structed and comparatively inexpensive. 

Sold everywhere by first-class dealers at 
prices as low as 90c for a household iron. 





Manufactured solely by 
The Griswold Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 











“Rosette” 


Patty Irons—Wafer Irons 


For luncheons, teas, 
tainments of all kinds. 


Patty Irons for making dainty, flaky patés or tim- 
bales; delicate pastry cups for serving hot or frozen 
dainties — creamed vegetables, salads, shell fish, ices. 

Wafer Irons for waking deliciously crisp, melting wafers 
atempting dessert served in many delightful ways. 

With these irons, twenty minutes’ time, and ten cents’ worth 
of materials, you can make 40 of either — patty Cups or wafers 
Caterers charge you 50c a dozen for them. 

Dealers everywhere sell our Rosette 
either style. If you cannot 

Patty Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and illus. 75 
book of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid.. c 
Wafer Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and illus. ‘70 

book of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid.. c 


New Catalogue of Culinary Novelties free on unin. 
ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 





parties and enter 





Irons at 50c a set, 
get them, order by mail from us. 














Your Husband’s Christmas Present 


He will be more than pleased with oneof the luxurious 












Most restful 

article of furniture 

made A magnificent 

4 at small cost. Send 

& postal for booklet telling 

it about our wonderful Rocking Couches and Chairs 


Kyndu Mfg. Co., 739 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 











oT 


annet ai uit, 4G on I 


CHRIST Ibs ‘Abe Eusrvanteed ra 
quality and this year’s crop 

This Box 7 t 
Costs 50 We Pay the F reight 
Two of our eas: 50 pounds Dried Fruit, $6.00; 2 
dozen Canned Fruit < bination, 2 boxes, $10.50. 
Three colored Souvenir Post Cards and price list, Free 


California Fruit Products Company 
Reference First National Bank. 





Avenue 52, Colton, Calif. / 












THE CHRIST CHILD 


Three Christmas Stories 
By® L rte pt» pny ig 
r 25 cent 


THE ENDEAVOR PRESS, Mankato, Minn. 

















Christmas Sunshine 
By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 





The “‘Empty Stocking Month” 


WELVE months have rolled along and 

— we are again all lined up ready to fill 

mpty stockings. We have fallen into the 

habit < taling December our “Empty Stocking 
Month” when really we ought to call it the ‘‘ Full 
Stocking Month.” From now until Christmas 
Day the International Sunshine Society is a great 
army on the lookout for empty stockings — hunt- 
ing for them in every city, town and known 
corner of the earth, with the one object in view of 
filling them with good things and hanging them 
up Christmas Eve for the folks whom Santa 
Claus, for some reason, forgot to put on his list. 
Singly and in regiments we attack all articles 
laid aside because they are not in use. A Sun- 
shiner is unhappy in a house full of pretty things 
‘‘just for show.” A true Sunshiner will not 
allow the Christmas season to be far advanced 
without seeing that everything in the home not 
now in use, yet in condition to do service some- 
where, has been put into a box and forwarded 
to Sunshine’s Christmas Headquarters, 96 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, where they go to help 
fill the thouands of empty stockings that Sunshine, 
in a most mysterious way, always knows about. 


ONNY,” who rebelled against having things 
that he could not use, was a Sunshiner, 
though he didn’t know it. If we knew where he 
lived we would send him a badge and ask him to 
join our ranks. 
SONNY’S SOLILOQUY 
* We've got a parlor in our house 
That’s scarcely used a bit; 
I tell you, even Pa himself 
Don’t dass go there and sit! 
Au’ if I dared to step inside 
Her temper Ma would lose: 
Say, what's the good o’ havin’ things 
That people dassent use ? 
‘ My sister’s got a cushion, too, 
All stuffed up nice an’ fat, 
An’ not a person in this house 
Can put their head on that! 
It has a real invitin’ look, 
All worked in reds and blues: 
Say, what's the good o’ havin’ things 
That people dassent use?”’ 


ON’T you please go through your house, and 
ask your best friend to go through her house 
after reading the above, and pick out all the 
lovely things there ‘‘that people dassent use” ? 
Pack them into a box and mark them ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Gifts,” and send them to me. 

Can you imagine the joy in the eyes of some 
invalid who never gets anything very pretty, be- 
cause it is a luxury that the home will not permit, 
when she opens her Sunshine box Christmas 
morning and takes out the beautiful cushion that 
you had in your home ‘‘just for show”? You 
didn’t need it and she does, and now, since you 
know about it, you are much happier for having 
passed iton. In the corner of the box is packed a 
vase, a pintray, a pretty scarf, a cup and saucer 
that some friend gave you and you never used, a 
roll of embroidery silk, a stamped centrepiece, a 
silver thimble that used to belong to your aunt 
and you found it lying around in the top bureau- 
drawer. Dear me! how the invalid’s eyes will 
sparkle as she exclaims: ‘‘I never had a real 
silver thimble in my life!” 


too, 


TS! is enough of dream pictures. Please get 
right to work and help me fill the twenty 
thousand stockings that we have never failed to 
care for every Christmas for the last eight years. 

I will send you the names, if you prefer, if you 
will tell me what you have, and you can send 
your Christmas gifts direct ; or you can pack 
your box and express it or se ‘nd it by freight for 
the Sunshine Committee to distribute. 

If you know of some person who ought to be 
on our list just write and give us full informa- 
tion. If our gifts go around a Sunshine package 
will be directed there before Christmas. 

Twenty thousand stockings I want to fill this 
Christmastime. If you anticipate a happy 
Christmas make it brighter by providing for at 
least one of these forgotten ones. If you antici- 
pate a sad Christmas drive away the sorrow by 
making a happy holiday for some one who is 
worse off than yourself. 

All letters, gifts or contributions of any kind 
will be acknowledged if sent to headquarters. 

The earlier your boxes are packed and ex- 
pressed the more certain shall we be of getting 
the stockings filled and to their destination by 
Christmas Eve. It takes a week for mail to go 
from New York to California, and for express 
several days more. 

Wishing each and every one 
Christmas, I am 

Yours faithfully, 


of you a Merry 


shade, 
ALDEN. 


in sunshine or 


CYNTHIA WESTOVER 





” 


NOTE — The column of “Sunshine 
in The Journal during 1909 and will 
*“clearing-house for kind deeds 
for spreading good cheer. In addressing Mrs. Alden, at 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York, regarding Sunshine matters 
will our readers kindly bear in mind that invariably a stamp 
should be inclosed fora reply? Otherwise, Mrs. Alden has 
to answer correspondents at the expense of her work. 


will be continued 
be a veritable 
,’ with many suggestions 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1908 






No Stropping 





















E will use it, 
never fear! And 
thank you from his 
heart every time he 
shaves. 

Over two million men 
are using the Gillette 
—any one of them will 
tell you he would not be without it 
for ten times its cost. 

Shaving in the old way is the bane 
of a man’s life. It means time wasted 
at the barber-shop—or tedious 
stropping and scraping with the old- 
fashioned razor, with the certainty of 
cuts and scratches if he is nervous 
or in a hurry. Besides, as you 
know, he is not always shaved when 
he ought to be. 

The Gillette makes shaving easy. 





New York 
266 Times Building 





illette 3 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 


Give Him a Gillette 
Safety Razor for Christmas 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
266 Kimball Building, Boston 





Takes only five minutes for a smooth, 


satisfying shave, no matter how 
rough the beard or tender the skin. 
No stropping, no honing. Any 


man can use it. It is the one razor 
that is safe—canuot cut his face— 
and it is the only razor that can be 
adjusted for a light or a close shave. 
A man is conservative. He takes 
to the Gillette like a duck to water 
once he gets acquainted — but, as 
with other improvements, it some- 
times takes a woman to lead him to it. 
The Gillette makes a beautiful gift, 
with its triple silver-plated handle, 
in velvet lined, full leather case. 
Standard set as illustrated above, 
$5.00. 
Combination sets, $6.50 to $50.00, 
Send for illustrated booklet today. 
The Gillette is for sale at all lead- 
ing jewelry, drug, cutlery, hardware 
and sporting goods stores. If your 
dealer can not supply you write to us. 


Chicago 
266 Stock Exchange Building 


afety 
LEY Zt) 4 








WINSLOW’ 
Skates 












Skate-making with is 


have 


us 


We 


Our new 


Please state whether you are 


) Worcester, 





THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


not 
been at the business for 
are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 
illustrated catalogues 


S THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 


84-86 Chambers 8t., New York. 


a science. 
our skates 


an experiment — it is 
over fifty years, and 


Write 


Ice or 


free. 
in 


are 


for a copy. 
interested 


Roller Skates. 





Mass., U.S. A. 
8 Long Lane, E. C., London. ‘ 











The makers of 


LIEBIG 


i Liesic COMPANYS 
|,| Extract or Beer |, 





will send their 
60 PAGE COOK BOOK 
By a Prominent Cooking Authority 


free to any woman who will simply send her address. 
ber to Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Ltd., 
120 Hudson Street, New York. 


FREE 


Company’s Extract of Beef 








Brown’ s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of Fa 
mous Paintings, Portraits 
ind Homes of Famous 
People, et 
subjects, 
cent each. 





, thousands of 
ize544x8. One 
120 for $1.00. 
Send 2c stamp to 
Pay postage. e 
will send 2 Sample 
Pictures and big 
catalogue with 
1000 miniature 
illustrations. 
COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF BIRDS 
Size 5 x 7, 2c each. 
$1.75 per 100. Cat- 
alogue and sample 
for 2c stamp. 
GEO. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 

















~~ GlowLampsand Candles If Your Husband Greets You 


This lamp will burn all night 
for a week with one filling of 
kerosene, costing less than 


2 CENTS A MONTH 


No Odor. No Attention. 
Halls, Nurseries, Dining 






Bath Rooms, 
Tables, etc. 


Every Morning With a Smile 


you may assume that he is the happy possessor of 
SHARPQUICK holder and strop which makes double 
edged safety razors sharper than ever, keeps them shar; 
and at least trebles their life. If he smiles not the reme: 


715c. Free Booklet. Perfect Night Lights. is in your hands and the price is only 50 cents, postpa 
Porta. W4 THE GLOW LIGHT CO.,78 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. | Order direct of the Safety Supply Co., Troy, N. Y 





FOR CHRISTMAS 
AWARDED FOUR GIFTS 


GOLD MEDALS 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 
One Cent 
Each for 25 or more. 514 x8. 


Send today three two-cent 
stamps for catalogue of 


1000 MINIATURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


FOUR PICTURES 
AND A COLORED 
BIRD PICTURE 


E 






‘The Pe Dict ures 


THE AURORA (5 to 8 ti times this size) 
Send 25 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 Madonnas 


The Perry Pictures (@. Box A, Malden, Mass. 























Comb Set Only 2122 
SolidGoldBrace et? ee 





Latest Style 4 piece Comb Set 


col of a beautifully carved back comb, barre ar and two 
Vsy che s hale pinay ou have your choic e of either she 
mber. ‘These would bea splendid value $100 
at $2 50. Our Special Price, complete set, — 
No. 1A-20. Magnificent Gold Bracelet, 10 kt. solid 
gold in Old English finish, secret catch, will fit 
any medium-sized arm, hand en graved half way 


r 1 is a regular $7 50 value - $500 


Our eotae Christmas Price only. . 


What to Give? 


ur Christmas Gifts Catalog will help you decide. 
Write for this catalog today. It ne be sent by 
return mail FREE. Address Dept 


SIEGEL COOPER Co. 


Sixth Avenue & 18" Street 
Ew YORK CIiTy N.Y. 














Sold all over the World 


TRYUNE 
B Neckwear 
a Supporter 


h SILK COVERED 

DOUBLE BONE 

ENDLESS LOOP 
All sizes 


5ca Card 


1%, 2, 2%, 2%, 23%4,3%, 3% & 4ins 
JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS & CO. 
149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ii The best Christmas gift 


The Letters of Jennie Allen 


With Sixteen Pictures by F. R. Gruger 





The readers of ‘(HE be mene" HOME JOURNAI 
need no introduction to Jennie Allen, w hose 
imitable letters delighted so many last winter 
M ich enlarged, with new pictures and the 

or’s name, they are now published in book f¢ 


“What a great find ! Such simplicity! Such charm! 

Suc asenn !'’ wrote one reader to” THE JOURNAL editors 

_ Mark Twain said: *‘ Here is a letter written by a 
»man right out of her heart of hearts. There's nospe 

ng that can begin with it on this planet outside of the 


White House.’’ At all book stores $1.50, post age free 
end tous for a set of 16 funny Fennie Ali en fp 
cards, to mail to your friends; free to an, rddre 





SMALL, MAYNARD &CO., 5 Beacon Street, Boston 





© 


$600 for Christmas 
Material 


E WISH to obtain from the readers of 
THE JOURNAL the latest ideas about 
certain phases of Christmas. So we 


otfer a series of twelve prizes of $50 each for 
what we want. 


For the Best New Christmas en- 
$50 tertainment for a ‘Sunday-school, 
2 with or without music. It need not 
Class A be-religious in character, but it must 
be suitable for presentation in a church, and Santa 
Claus must not appear in it. If the popular 
‘*Giving Entertainment” is submitted the 
rhymes must be original and must not be descrip- 
tive of well-known advertised articles as is fre- 
quently done. Limit it to 2000 words. 


For the Most Novel Christmas 
home party, giving details of the 
pastimes, refreshments, decorations, 


Class B sdaveniitk and gifts. Describe it in 
not more than 500 words. 


$ For the Best and Jolliest Way of 
50 distributing Christmas presents, 
either from the tree or in some other 

Class C way—something new and unusual. 


Describe it in 300 words, and, where possible, 
send a photograph or drawing. 


For the Best Needle-Made Christ- 

50 mas gift by a child between the ages 

: of six and twelve years. It must 

Class D be made wholly by the child and 

must be of a design never before published. 

Tell how to make it and what it cost in not 

more than 200 words, and inclose a photograph 
or drawing, but not the article itself. 


For the Best Description of an out- 

= of-the-common Christmas wedding 

—whether at home or in a church, 

Class E in the morning with a wedding 

breakfast or in the evening with a wedding sup- 

per. Limit it to 500 words, and if you have a 
photograph of any unique feature, send it. 


For the Best Original Christmas 
entertainment for a school, small 
or large, in the country or city. 


Tell about it in detail in 500 words, 
and, if possible, inclose a photograph or sketch. 


For the Most Attractive Way of 
doing up Christmas gifts, with the 
best quotation or greeting. Describe 


it in not more than 200 words, and 
inclose a photograph or sketch. 


For the Best New Idea for trim- 

ming a Christmas tree and the floor 

under the tree. Tell fully about it 
C = H § 


in 300 words and, if possible, send 
Lotograph or drawing 


For the Best and Prettiest method 
$50 of decorating a church or Sunday 
school room for Christmas — whether 
large or small, in the ccuntry or the 


city. Tell of it in 300 words, not more, and 
include a photograph, drawing or sketch. 


For a New Way to Decorate a 
$50 room in the home prettily for 
Christmas. Tell what room it is— 
whether the sitting-room, dining- 
room, hall, etc., andsenda photograph or sketch. 
Tell how it is done in not more thdn 250 words. 


For the Best Idea along original 

$50 lines for decorating the nursery in 

4 the home—something that shall be 

Class K perfectly in keeping with the char- 

acter of the room. Senda Slothetesh or draw- 

ing, give the ages of the chi dren, and describe 
the deccrations in not more than 200 words. 


For a New and Original Way of 
$50 decorating a home table for the 

Christmas meal, whether dinner, 
upper, or some special kind of 
‘spread.’ Describe it, inclosing photograph or 
drawing, in not more than 200 words. 


Class F 


Class G 


Class | 


Class J 


Class L 


3esides These Offers we will also pay $5 each 
for any suggestion of not more than 250 words 
on any one of the following subjects 

For some new and ‘ciecattiie way of 
remembering the old folks at Christmas- 
time. (Class M. 

For the best and most original way of 
making an invalid happy on Christmas 
Day (Class N. 

For the best idea as to what can be 
done to make the Christmas of the poor 
happier. (C lass O.) 


Remember These Special Points 


WK. ARE looking for absolutely new and orig- 
inal ideas and suggestions; so the ordinary 
and obvious ones will not be considered. 

Be sure to keep within the werd-limit. 

Jo sample articles of any kind should be sent; 
ve want only photograph 5. drawings or sketche 
f the ticles, not the artic themselve 

One person may submit manuscripts for one 
or all f these offers. sut € ubject hould be 
treated se parately, on epar ite heets of paper. 

Do not roll your manu pts nor send letters 
with unless speci explanatior are 
needed. Be sure to put your name and address at 
the head of each manuseri pl ; 

No manu script : pl ote or drawing 

returned ‘under ra stances. The 
ynes will be award zes; others will be 
ought at good rate e rest will be destroyed. 

We wish to award these prizes just as muchas 
vou wish to have us do so. But we reserve the 
ae: to withhold an; 

Thi offer will remain open until January 15, 
1909, but not a da er. 

3e careful to address all manuscripts for this 
competition, each envelope plainly marked with 
the class for which it is intended, to 


THE CHRISTMAS CONTEST EDITOR 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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‘The Pianola Piano 


Is the greatest addition that 
can be made to any home. 


NY PERSON buying a piano this coming year who does so 
without first seeing the Pianola Piano is almost sure 
to regret it later. 

Everyone who knows anything at all about musical instruments, 
knows that the Pianola Piano is the most successful innovation in piano 
manufacture since the days when the Upright superseded the Square. 

This success has swept around the whole world. It has kept great 
factories busy when other piano factories were closed, or running on 
part time. It has caused practically all other piano manufacturers to 
—e to produce similar instruments that would imitate the Pianola 

iano. 


The phenomenal success 
of the Pianola Piano 


is due to the fact that it is a piano anybody can play without 
knowing one note from another; — 


That it yields its owner the choicest treasures in the whole 
world of music ; — 

That it gives the performer a mastery of the key-board greater 
than is possessed by any except a few of the most famous pianists ; — 

And that it proves an educational influence for the children, 
provides the tired business man with a delightful recreation for his 
evenings, and gives back to the wife the delight she used to take 
in music before her other duties prevented her from keeping 
up her daily practice. 

Judged for its musical qualities —for the character 
of its tone, the responsiveness and delicacy of its action, 
the beauty of its appearance —the Pianola Piano has no 
equal in the piano field to-day. 

The four pianos used in constructing the Pianola Piano represent 
each in its respective class, the Standard. No other Piano made is 
the peer of the famous Weber, the piano of which Paderewski 
said: — “I have been playing the Weber for seven months in this 
country and this fact alone proves more than anything which could 
be said or written. ”’ 

At their prices, no finer examples of the piano maker's art 
can be obtained than the Steck, the Wheelock and the Stuyvesant, 
which with the Weber, make up the famous quartette of instruments 
bearing the Pianola Piano’s name. 

The Pianola Piano can be played by hand the same as any 
other piano. The fact that within its case it contains the Pianola, 
does not detract in any way from its quality as a piano pure and simple. 


The Genuine Pianola 
Is Found in the Pianola Piano Only 


No one need be told where the Pianola stands today. 

Practically the whole musical profession is a unit in endorsing the Pianola 
to the exclusion of all other Piano-players, while its sales both here and abroad 
exceed the sales of all other Piano-players combined. 

Whether you contemplate the immediate purchase of a piano or not, we 
want you to know the piano in its latest and best form of development — the 
Pianola Piano. We want you to wnite for our handsome illustrated catalog, 
which will be furnished to you free, together with the name of our- nearest agent. 


Pianola Pianos Cost $550 to $1,050. Send for 


Catalog C, and terms of our new easy purchase plan. 


‘The Aeolian Company “Nz S470 Ny” 
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(HRISTIAN HERALD 


Our Wonderful Art Gallery De Luxe Free with Every Subscription. 


Always Full of Bright Pictures 





Published Every Wednesday (52 Times a Year) at the Bible House, New York City. Subscription, $1.50 per Annum. Dr. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 








Brighter and Better Than Ever!! 


EVER before in all its Illustrious History has The Christian Herald been more Irresistibly Attractive than it is [o-day. 


Its Innumerable Literary and Artistic Treasures Captivate at Sight and Endear this Queen of American Weeklies to 

a Every one of its Fifty-two Weekly jug 
Issues is worth a Year's Subscription, yet, if at any time within 
Three Months of the date of your subscription, you should prefer to 
undo the transaction, we will Refund the Entire Amount Imme- 
diately and Cheerfully, and you will have had a Inal Trip Free. 








“MRS. JOHN ADAMS 
First Mistress of the White House (1801) 


the Heart of Every Reader. 


w 


Now, a thing or two more. 


a a w 


The 52 Issues of The Christian 
Herald Contain in the Course of a year as Much Reading Matter 
and as Many Illustrations as Any Four of the Dollar Maga- 
zines, yet its Subscription Price is Only $1.50, and with Every 


Copyright Underwood & Underwood 
—_ cients 


a 






PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND FAMILY 


Present Occupants of the White House (1908) 


Yearly Subscription our Marvelous Family Art Gallery De Luxe (Aggregating 1,000 Square Inches) goes FREE. 


Our Patriotic Premium Proposition 





Did You Know? 


10,000 persons have passed through the White House 
on a New Year’s Day and shaken hands with the President. 





Every visitor to the White House must keep his hands 
always in sight — during the public receptions. 

There were ten weddings within the White House. 

A dozen children were born in the White House. 

The White House piano is all inlaid with gold. 

_The White House china service consists of over 1,500 

pieces. 

Not a single President came from West of the Mississippi. 

The only bachelor President was Buchanan. 

Four of our Presidents were widowers. 


The wife of John Adams used whai is now the finest 
room in the mansion, the East Room, as a place to dry the 
weekly wash. 

Hayes was the only President to take the oath of office 
actually within the White House, and he took that oath a 
day ahead of time. 


Jefferson did his own marketing, and John Quincy Adams 
his own gardening. 

While there have been only twenty-six ‘‘ First Gentlemen,” 
there have been thirty-two “First Ladies.” 

Two first ladies died in the White House 
min Harrison and the first Mrs. Tyler. 


The wife of President John Adams had not wood enough 
to keep the big mansion warm. 


Mrs. Benja- 


Two private secretaries of the Presidents married each a 
daughter of a President. 


Alice Roosevelt, on the day of her marriage to Nicholas 
Longworth, cut her wedding cake with the sabre of an 
army officer. 


Four daughters of Presidents married in the White House. 


The Prince of Wales was a guest at the White House 
for one week; General Lafayette was a guest of J. Q. 
Adams; Prince Napoleon Bonaparte visited Lincoln; and 


the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia visited Grant. 


W=> You will find the above facts and 
over a thousand others recorded in 


The Inside Story of the White House. 





















Measures When Open 
8 x 12 Inches 





500 Bright and 


Generous Pages 








Sent, All Charges Prepaid 


A Charming Book 





The American People have just decided the 
Momentous Question “ Who shall be our next 
President >” and during the next few months all 


eyes will be especially turned on the White House 


and its Present and Prospective Occupants. 


Could any Book be more Timely than The 
Inside Story of the White House, which 
Unfolds, in Brilliant and Realistic Style, the 
Story of the Comedy and Tragedy, the Joys and 


Sorrows, and the Loves and Heartaches of 


Presidential Home Life 





that are Interwoven with its Intensely Dramatic 


History > 
Fireside Life of our 26 Presidents, their Wives 


Here we see the Intimate, Personal, 


, 


their Daughters and their Sons, since that New 
Year’s Day when, with a splendid Reception, 
John Adams first opened the doors of the 


Stately Mansion. 


It tells how they Worked, how 


they Played, and how they Spent their Leisure 
Moments. Never was a Book more full of Cap- 
tivating and Diversified Incidents nor more Ab- 


sorbing from the First Page to the very Last. 


What $2-99 Will Buy 





We will send this Superbly Illustrated 
INSIDE STORY OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE, 500 pages, Bound in Olive 
Green and Gold; Our incomparable Art 
Gallery De Luxe, and The Christian 
Herald to January 1, 1910 (all three), 
for TWO DOLLARS. ACT TO-DAY! 
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Our Gallery De Luxe FREE | a 


Every annual subscriber to The Christian Herald will receive as a per- 
sonal gift from the publisher our Art Gallery De Luxe. The artist catches 
the glint of the sunbeams through orchard trees and makes them dance and 
gleam on Canvas, but how can we paint in mere words the Beauty of these 
Six Exquisite Pictures? A Handsomer Premium Was Never Offered 
ny Magazine, and it goes FREE with Every Subscription for 1909. 





s 


EAST ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
With Floral Decorations, Ready for Public Functions 








ADDRESS TO-DAY 


The CHRISTIAN HERALD, 191-197 Bible House, New York 





























Starting off from the White House for a Morning Jaunt. 
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Over 1,200 Large Pages Yearly. _ Our Wonderful Art Gallery De Luxe Free with Every Subscription. Always Full of Bright Pictures 





}HRISTIAN HERALD 


| Published Every Wednesday (52 Times a Year) at the Bible House, New York City. Subscription $1.50 per Annum. Dr. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 
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ph YOUR 
CHRISTIAN |] MONEY 
HERALD SEERFULLY 
ONE YEAR & EFUNDED 
52 TIMES IN 
AND OUR FULL 
GALLERY IF 


DELUXE (§ yot 


Greater Thin 





With the many additions and improvements now in contemplation, we will, during the coming year, be more 

MN) entitled than ever before to acclaim The Christian Herald the Queen of 
: American Weeklies and the Brightest and Best Family Paper in the 
World. Only the Best in Literature and Art will be presented, and Every One of 
its 52 Issues, the Year Around, will Sparkle with Gems from Cover to Cover. 


Ww * * * * 
And in addition to all this we send to each An 
from the Publisher, our superb “Art Gallery De Luxe,” consisting of Six Beautiful 
Pictures, exclusively Reproduced by us from Famous Original Paintings, in Exquisite 


| ™ Color Effects, aggregating 1,000 Square Inches. Thus, from every point of view, 
REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN D-D. "TH Christian Herald offers to its Subscribers a Rare Feast of Good Things from 9 “™* MesterViivriatsan 


* * 


nual Subscriber, as a Personal Gift 


gs in Store for 1909 


. Tg ae plans are well under way to make 1909 a Red-Letter Year in the history of The Christian Herald. 
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ron out Nexen | New Year's Day to New Year’s Eve, in good old Gospel measure, “pressed down, shaken together and running over.” 


$1.50 h PLEASED 
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*1 For Young and Old 


The attractive Volume of Enchanting Stories 
and Immortal Legends, compiled by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, under the Captivating Title, 
World-Famed Stories and Legends, 
is a book for the Library Table; a book to be 
Read Aloud on Winter Evenings; a veritable 
Treasure-House of Fiction. 

OT - er are peye = ig dee 
IO Hogar UNE ively Love an elight In; that olks 
| i) A ie keenly Relish; Stories that Appeal to the Heart 
| mt at Eight or Eighty; that Develop the Budding 

TRY THE | rortae ff Mind and Strengthen the Moral Character, 
CHRISTIAN | Promotion f and that, in some Subtle Way, Never Fail to 
HERALD | OF TRUE ff} Make Us, who are Gaining in Years, Feel Younger, 


ONE | i 
™ | HAPPINESS I Fresher, and Better for having read them. 
YEAR | WITHIN AND 


YOU WILL | WITHOUT % * % 
NEVER | THERE IS Here, too, in the second half of this Generous 
AGAIN | NOPAPER | Volume, are the Legends that have Rocked the 

BE | UKETHE § Cradles of Nations in their Infancy, and have 
sciigss CHRISTIAN been handed down through the ages; Legends 
IT |p BERALD Ff that are Ingrained in the Fibre of all English- 

" Speaking Peoples; that are, many of them, 
ewe Old beyond Years, yet will be New long after 


wet ZA\ we are dead and gone. 
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Z avons Loved by the Whole World 


Thus does this Delightful Volume present in 
itt 540 Beautifully Printed Pages the 
Stories and Legends that Yesterday, To-Day and 
Forever exert their Irresistible Fascination over 
Old and Young; that are Each and All 
Priceless Gems Gathered from the 


) 
=a Ky ; Imperishable Literature of the World. 
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Measures When Open ~ 
7x11 Inches 









540 Bright and 


Generous Pages 
































Sent, All Charges Prepaid 


Premium Offer 





Art Treasures 


We feel so delighted with our beautiful Art 
Gallery De Luxe, that we hardly dare com- 
ment upon it lest we overdo it. And yet, all the 
complimentary words that we can think of fail to 
do justice to this rare collection. 

Nothing that we have been privileged to offer 
our subscribers during the past ten years in the 
line of calendars, etchings, quadri-tints, etc., can 
compare in quality with this consummate 
achievement of refined art. 


Free to All Subscribers 


Our Gallery De Luxe contains Six Beau- 
tiful Pictures, Splendidly Executed in Fourteen 
Colors, and aggregating 1,000 square inches. 

bg a * 

The Art Gallery De Luxe will be sent 
FREE to all who subscribe for The Christian 
Herald, whether with or without premium. It 
is a Free Gift of the Publisher to his 
Subscribers, and if it be that, for the time being 
or in the years to come, it afford them and their 








families any measure of real enjoyment, he will 
feel himself more than repaid. 


What $2.99 Will Buy 


We will send this Great Book, 
WORLD-FAMED STORIES AND 
LEGENDS, 540 Pages, Bound in Red 
and Gold; Our Art Gallery De Luxe, 
and THE CHRISTIAN HERALD to 
January 1, 1910, (ALL THREE) for only 
TWO DOLLARS. 3 ACT TO-DAY. 
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OFFER No. 2 
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HON. SELAH MERRILL, D.D. 
= “a lL Regular Contributor for 1909 

















OFFER No. 3 


Which Offer Do You Prefer ? 


1 Year’s Subscription to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, ) $ 1 50 
e 


Queen of American Weeklies, Without Premium, but ¢ 


with our Wonderful “ART GALLERY DE LUXE,” for ) 











The Same as Offer No. 1, with EITHER the “INSIDE ) 
STORY OF THE WHITE HOUSE,” OR, “WORLD- - 2.00 


FAMED STORIES AND LEGENDS” (1 Book Only) for ) 











The Same as Offer No. 1, with BOTH the “INSIDE ) 
STORY OF THE WHITE HOUSE,” AND, “WORLD- 3.00 


FAMED STORIES AND LEGENDS” (the 2 Books) for J 














ADDRESS TO-DAY 


REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON j 
rfor i9 i 











ae | 
== THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 191-197 Bible House, New York ——— = 
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Hretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


The Journal will try to make this department more help- 
ful during 1909 than it has ever been before. Questions 
about health which are of interest to girls will be answered 
by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their names 
and addresses. A correspondent wishing an answer by 
mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 
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Cure for Many Christmas Ills 


RHODA. Just one month 
left for Christmas shopping! 
Make the best of it at once. 
Then, after the holidays, turn 
over a new leaf, with the de- 
‘$< termination to avoid another 
shopping maelstrom. Aclean- 
cut list is the first py Then 
keepyour eyes open all through 
the year for suitable gifts for 

“4 friends, You have no idea, I 
| feel sure, how many headaches such manage- 
{ | ment will spare you, nor how greatly it will in- 
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HOLIDAY 


PRESIDENT 


uw SUSPENDERS SY 


THE “PRESIDENT ” 
1909 ART CALENDAR 
is a masterpiece. It con- 
sists of four panels, three 
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| crease your assets of good temper in the season 
| so filled with extra work and excitement. 
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The New Idea 
in Enamel Ware 


Something new, novel and distinctive— 
decorated enamel ware. Each piece a 
veritable work of art. Decorative fes- 
toons by one of the foremost designers in 
the country. Corona Enamel Ware will 


After the Christmas Dinner 


Mitprep. ‘The ancient cobweb party is a 
entle digester of the Christmas dinner. If you 
ave never tried moving about for a time after 

the holiday feast make your plans to do so this 
year. 
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The best, most attractive, 
most sensible Christmas 
Gift you could give 
any man is a pair of 
**President”’ Suspenders 





A “Hygienic” Christmas Present 
FLORENCE. Even in the last few years great 
changes have been going on in the manner of 
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name and we will send you a helpful 
booklet about useful kitchen ware. 


cen EY, 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 


A Medicine-Cabinet as a Present a 729 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. \ 





of them reproducing in 
4 , NG hd . . . - . ly 
delight any woman’s heart. The very j | celebrating Christmas. The growing interest in Ya in a beautiful holiday eight colors the exquisite § 
best grade of enamel ware plus this highly | all matters of hygiene is accountable for many of Gg box. work of celebrated jf 
pleasing ornamental feature. Color burnt { these revolutions, Now, instead of the foolish oy if he has never wom French Artists, together ny 
in—won’t scald, wear, wash or burn out. trifles apg phone ag pags et ce th Zy, “Presidents” your gift with an artistic cover @ 
Always beautiful, useful and durable. | enough to give away ATE AS ti a guts oy : . ; - 
[ Ver cali for holiday and wedding gifts | take the form of useful kitchen utensils. The i" will be doubly apprecia- i og? aun the cal % 
| data “ib fin —_ { | kitchen being the recruiting place for the forces pay ited, for you'll acquaint ree Me 
The Corona GU% Sel, comprtsing eighteen | of health, what more appropriate to this season Be him with the finest, most There is noprinting or 
{ useful articles, never fails to delight with | of joy than machinery for fortifying those forces? 4 comfortable, most dura- advertising on any of Ww 
its beauty and completeness. Packed in | To hear the “groan of deli ht” of one house- ry le suspenders ever the art panels, they are WG 
J eight neat whit: boxes tied with ribbons | mother as she lifts the light and convenient a designed. Be sure you get worthy of frames or suit- iY 
of suitable colors—the whole set in a aluminum teakettle, with its top that falls ee ees **Presidents.”” Other sus- able for decorating any w4 
letra ssooden cot with Janmed lid by a certain twist of the handle, is satisfaction ys, r 7 y 
yoo neg per sidesiite Pace inmed enough. Compare her delight in this labor-sav- R. penders are offered in room. READY NOW. % 
gift. Decorated in either blue or brown. ing kettle with the chagrin she felt two years ago | By, fancy boxes, but they are Se nt postpaid on % 
: in unrolling a highly-scented handkerchief-case | fA not “Presidents,” not receipt of 25c. Order 9 
—fifth of its kind among her Christmas presents. a so comfortable as at once as the demand vy 
f Gi ee bao Wettle is One a: enelead fe ; ‘6 ; ve 
} ORONA { cine py gente hovered fio rcs a oo Pa and every eo" —. the sup- 4 
( } | through many days of toil. By, — a Ply sige 44 
} Enamel Ware { &"" Buspenvers E9OY * soxes 
Littian. If you would know a physician’s SUSPENDERS BOXES 
{ is the only decorated enamel ware ever | ideas of the danger to girls in cold weather from Sold by all dealers, or sent prepaid to any addresson receipt of price. Different weights and 
made. It is also made in plain colors. per a ee of dressing, ye Nog Dr. lengths to suit all requirements. Buy to-day as many pairs as youneed for your friends. 
| If not at your dealer’s, send us his » fey hve echengerg 7 ae to say about it in Maker’s guarantee — satisfaction, new pair, or money back. 


















JupitH. With so many small children in the 
| family I feel sure that your mother would greatly 


4, 43 y ge ce Z J A i g 4 z 
oi pie naan <h | appreciate one of the modern medicine cabinets. | : — 
OL pc I pr CD a pr CD ps They can be bought as ornamental as you choose. e he 
One very pretty one has Colonial doors of leaded ’ ince ris tm as, ? 


tlass. Inside are labeled porcelain bottles con- : ‘ 
CHRIS i MAI fai seg ln 1 gh sete sgl” ea lap the year Rogers Brothers perfected the process of 


taining useful household remedies. Besides the 
| bottles there are drawers holding mustard plas- electro-silver plating, the “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
SUGGESTION | Se ee: ee, and the _ ware has proved one of the most popular 

at a joy to a systematic soul to possess such cag CMR ee : 

PRACTICAL and an orderly array of first-aid essentials! of gifts. I his is due, not merely to 
UNIQUE the artistic patterns, but because 
—_— of the wonderful durability, 
: proved during the past 
; - sixty years. 


THE ENTERPRISE ENAMEL COMPANY 
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To Rub on Red Hands 





| 

BABETTE. ‘Ten ounces of lanolin, 3 ounces of | 

| vaseline oil, x grain of vanillin, scented with 5 | 
drops of oil of rose. Rub thoroughly into the | 

| hands every night, afterward drawing on loose, 
white gloves. 





© A eee pane” 
\/77 ROGERS BROS 
Vin ; e 
) Knives, Forks, Spoons and Fancy 
Serving Pieces are for sale by leading 
dealers. Send for Catalogue 7-28” 
showing all the newer as well as stand- \ 
ard patterns. oe 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. -_ 


(International Silver Co., Successor. ) 


Meriden Silver Polish, the ‘‘ Silver Polish that Cleans.”” 


The Folly of “Christmas Debts” 
HELEN. Several years ago a woman of tender | 
heart and common-sense wrote her thoughts | “Silver 
about Christmas giving. She described the 
sleepless nights, the worried days of fretted | 7 
Christmas debtors. She suggested that there | 
should be given no gift not signifying one or all 
| of three things: ‘‘ Love; Fileodski. Human 
| Kindness.” Such a gift would entirely do awa 
| with all ‘‘Christmas debts” and bring to both 
| giver and recipient the purest Christmas joy and 
| peace. 












‘KANTLEEK" 
WATER BOTTLE 


Nothing better to alleviate pain 
or for cold feet than two quarts 
of hot water surrounded by our 
‘*Kantleek’’ Water Bottle. 

Ask your druggist for our Xmas pack- 
age, put up especially for Christmas 
gifts. If he hasn’t our brand we will 
send it postpaid for $1.75. 

Our useful illustrated booklet ‘‘ How Water 
Battles with Disease,” containing simple and 
valuable relief directions for 100 diseases, sent 
complimentary for the name of a dealer who 
doesn’t sell ** Kantleek ’’ brand, 


Makers of Rubber Face Bags, Rubber 
Gloves, Atomizers, etc. Send for Catalogue. 
The Seamless Rubber Company 


New Haven, Connecticut 








To prevent your irons from 
sticking and to keep them bright 
and clean, rub them with a small 
piece of Paraffine covered with muslin. 


PURE REFINED 


PARAFFINE 


is handy for many things. A little in the wash takes 
the dirt out with less labor and wear, and a small 
portion added to the starch gives a fine finish to 
shirts and other articles, Unequalled for sealing 
fruit jars and jelly cups air-tight, Sold in 
handy size cakes—all dealers. 



























What to Do for Toothache 





As you value your child's health and hap- 
piness, do not let it fret and cry when t 
labe can be kept happy as a lark by day ai 
soothed at night ina 


Glascock Baby Jumper 
(Rocker, High Chair, Bed, Go-Cart Combined) 
Baby loves the gentle, healthful mot 

Endorsed by physicians. 

Inquire of dealers or send direct to factor 
30 days’ trial Write today for free cata- 
logue and booklet ‘* 20th Century Baby"’ § 
— very interesting to mothers. 

Paper Dolls Free—something entirely ne 
Delight of every child. Free upon request 





| K. G. D. Ina case of toothache the gum 
| may be rubbed lightly with oil of sassafras, A 
drop of the oil of cloves on a pledget of cotton 
| inserted in a cavity will often stop the pain, | 








Breathing That is Good for the Lungs 
DeLta. Take an erect standing position with | 
chest thrown out. After throwing the arms be- 
hind the body, inhale slowly through the nostrils, 
forcing the inhalations at last till the lungs are 
well filled. After holding the breath a few sec- | agian apa Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co,, 115 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
onds, exhale gently, the mouth puckered up as | ; Also makers of Glascock’s Baby Walkers and Racers 
if for a whistle. S 


. | For Your Girl Friends at Christmas Beads for Christmas Gifts PAPA or MAMA imi ivik S 
The Flood City Washer |) wietisicctenrac: | INOS V@UOPRRSAE | semicusur me relma 


CLEANS clothes thoroughly $6900 Prepaid mic are ge png cream, a poe itin dainty Contains dear little stories and poems for 
—quickly—easily. Costs P porcelain jars, ere ils an excellent recipe: Order before the rush begins, Send stamp for best Half the youngest readers and stories just right to 











































The Flood City can be used with wooden or stationary tubs beamoun, .. . + « +» © » « SOtthices Tone Picture Chart of Beads andsupplies everissued. We read aloud to tinylisteners. Full of sweet and 

or boilers No fitting or adj isting. Ready for instant use. No Almond oil . 24 ounces also send our Famous Design Sheet of French Festoon — Ne a oe bai sample and 

loose parts. Will not break by accident. Won't rust. Can't Cocoanut oil . 6 ounces Bead Neck-chains and sheet of designs for “Daisy” | Age Ute: Palo FOOD AND DRINK. a nao. 

get vy of order. Lasts a lifetime. Washes woolen and cotton | | Spermaceti.. 8 ounces and “ Forget-me-not” Chains. All free for a stamp. sta falta eis linary matters, pure food 

goods alike. The heaviest, toughest fabrics —carpets, blankets, ? > wars ‘ rctpd nc ln ti pc ag Megalo ry a. 2 ‘ey 
overalls. The lightest, filmy fabrics—silks, fine linen, | White kati f : , pS nag | * ISAAC D. ALLEN COMPANY | and practi al housekeeping. 4 mos. trial, 10c. 

ma lingerie, delicate undergarments, lace curtains. Itsaves | | ENN ZOIN . Seis: Ss - drachms 21 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. S. E. Cassino, Dept. H, Salem, Mass. 4 

on an Ordinary family washing, in one month,’ enough Orange-flower water . . . . . 10 ounces 








in wear and tear alone to pay for itself. The Flood | - 

Sue” aaner cleanses positively without Pour into a bowl the orange-flower water, add- 
riction, It does not rub, grind, twist, strain or pull ; . > : : at Paar sana 

the clothes. By its peculiar construction (entirely unlike ing the be nzoin drop by drop, stirring carefully. 
any other washing device made) it drives water in vol- Heat the lanolin, almond oil, cocoanut oil, sper- 
umes, back and forth, through and through the clothes, 


; maceti and white wax together, beat well, and 
removing every particle of dirt. Whether you wash in : 
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cenit coties “ahaert asa eluate manetaide anaeclae: wae tine while still warm, beat in the first mixture. Per- kaka pie KNOW YOUR OWN TOOTH BRUSH 

or washboard, the Flood City Washer will reduce the haps nothing will please your girl friends more si some . ; aa ; eae onal 
labor, shorten thetime, save theclothesandcleanthemper- than this useful gift. If you care for still another | One of the emblems c urved, bey el-pointed handle easily reaches every part ‘bape 
fectly. It pleases theservants. No instructions required ae ith fewer ineredients na | showsnhax aiveady ‘ Bristles trimmed to fit the teeth, with tufts at end to reé 
Does periect work. Made in one size — two styles. formula wit ewer ingredients, send me a shown above not already taken 


around back teeth. Every brush with a hook | 
hang it up by. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 2 
Children’s 25c. By mail or 





by some other member of your house- 
hold, and then always ask for that number 


ble throughout. Smooth Finish. Reinforced 
construction. Price prepaid anywhere 


Heavy Tin Plate. Rigid, strong and dura- $900 stamped envelope and I will mail it to you. 










The Nasal Voice 





Septem Duseished Goyer. Some $50 SLIZABE T : : when you buy a tooth brush. The emblem on the dealers. 
perfect construction. Prepaid... . = ELIZABETH. ‘The nasal voice, so common in b otintn ta tik a pp Ak 7 ets nas that i 7 
Dealers everywhere sell the Flood City Washer. “If this country, and on account of which we suffer rush 9 the same eee on the box—the 1 wrens separa 

yours doesn’t, send us the price of either style you EE OE. . aa) a sures c iliness c vuare 2e ine, 

eran Se Deice of euner style pou many gibes from foreigners, is often caused by sures Cleanliness and guarantees the genuine ' 


SS 


at 


tory immediately. lf you tind’ that the Flood City catarrh due to the sudden changes in tempera- 
Washer is not everything we claim for it we will re- . 


noun Atte : : To 
fund your purchase price and pay return charges ture. The condition of an ordinary nose has been 











° a . qq . f ra oT,” 
for transportation. Don’t wait. Don't hesitate likened “to the stoppage of the upper part of an \ve i il fi Ww 4 
Booklet sei t Free nm request. | organ pipe. ’ ; A singer’s training often brings ) ¥ ! q \/ i BY ——— Send for 
THE FLOOD CITY WASHER CO.,Ltd. about wonderful results after the nose is put into on : é our Sree booklet, ** Tooth Truths. 
12 Market S8t., Curwensville, Pa. | normal condition iaaisdui i kiabia aaa lta gaint: 
' . 








| —— FLORENCE MFG. CO.,110 Pine St Florence, Mass. 
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Get a Tyden Table-Lock 





with your dining table by insisting on your 
dealer selling you a 


Hastings Extension Table 


which is fitted with a celebrated Tyden Patent 
Table-Lock without extra charge. 


ONT NRT RT CLI 





We guarantee that a Hastings Pedestal © 
Dining Table if it is locked will never spread 
apart at the bottom of pedestal. 

It draws the two halves of the pedestal to- 

gether from inside and holds them together 

with one hook so the center cannot sag. 


The Tyden Lock Adds Years 
of Life to the Beauty of 
a Pedestal Table. 


As you buy only one or two dining tables 
in a lifetime, do not take a substitute lock 
and hope it will be all right. 

All Hastings Tables are guaranteed—they 
are high grade, beautifully finished and of 
surpassing workmanship, made in oak and 
mahogany, from $20.00 to $150.00. 


New Book of Designs Free 

Send for it and see the very latest 1908 correct 
designs in dining tables. It also shows our latest 
success, the combination table that extends to 
72 inches and locks without opening the pedestal. 

Buy a guaranteed table. The only one is the 
Hastings, marked like this. 

80,000 now in use. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 


Hastings Table Co., Dept.T, Hastings, Mich. 
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An Easily-Bressed 
Christmas Poll 


With Clothes Made From 
a One-Piece Pattern 


By Julia Shipley Thomas 




















THIS COMPLETE 


OUTFIT AND CHOICE 3. 00 
WOOD ASSORTMENT 
Any dealer charges $5.00 for the same. It consists 
of a No. 2 Panok burning Outfit complete in every 
detz ail, packed in a finely decorated box, a hand- 
kerchief box, glove box, oblong frame, 6x 12 inch 
panel, key rack and tie rack —the whole ‘worth $5. 00 


any where. We also send full instructions how 
to become adept in pyrography in a few days only. 


a Guaranteed or Money Refunded 











Save 40% on pyrographic supplies 
in buying of us, the manufacturers 


Our Outfits are celebrated all over the world. 
Our Wood Assortment is made of the finest grade 
3 ply ivory-white bass- wood. Our designs are 
unequalled for beauty, originality and finish. 

You can make BIG MONEY selling burnt- wood 
pieces, made in spare time. 


Send your name for our new 1909 
catalogue illustrating over 1000 
select and novel designs suitable 
for artistic pyrographic decoration. 


Every pysographer will save money by using 
s Free Book. 


F. F. ie, & CO., Manufacturers 
No. 507 Main Street BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Make comfortable and attract- 
ive indoor and-outdoor garments 
for the wee tots and for the 
grown-ups. Just what you have 
been wanting for Slumber Robes, 
Dressing Sacques , Bath Robes, 
Dresses, Skirts, etc. 

Kimonos arerec ognizedtobethe 
very best Outing Flannel made 
They are woven exclusively of 
the famous Chattahoochee Valley 
Cotton. Texture, the best. Col- 
ors, brilliant and beautiful. Nap, 
soft and caressing. Patterns, 
numerous and charming. 
Kimonos are easily 


Standard of the World. 


Your dealer either has Aimonos or can get them for 
you. Send us his address, and we'll send you samples. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. 

















STORK PANTS <Q 
(TRADE MARK REGISTERED ss 

WATERPROOF Y 

age 
Butt eatly over regular diaper Kee < 

dres ry and swe net Made of ‘ STORK ’ sheeting 
—a rubberless, water-proof fabric, light as linen 
Easily cleansed. 50¢ a Pair, Sold by dry goods dealers 


throughout the United States. “STORK’ SHEETING 
by t! rd. $1.00 and $1.50. ‘Stork’’ Catch-All 
Bibs, 50c. If your dealer hasn't 
**Stork”’ goods send to us. FREE 
for your dealer’s name — Baby Sponge 
Bag made of “Stork ’’ Sheeting, as a 
useful sample— also descripti ve booklet 


THE STORK CO. 
Dept. 1-D, Boston, Mass. 
Also Manufacturers of 
**Stork’’ 
Absorb- 
ent Dia- 


























VERY little girl can have a well-dressed doll 

this Christmas, and her mother, aunt or sister 
can make plenty of clothes for the doll if she will 
follow the ideas given in this column. The 
outfit is all cut on the same plan, a one-piece 
pattern requiring straight pieces of material. 
‘Trimmings may vary of course. The morning 
dress is of white linen trimmed with bands of 
pink gingham. The second dress is for after- 
noons, made of white dimity trimmed with lace. 
The third illustration 
shows a pretty way to 
makea nightgown. The 
red flannel cap shown 
on the left, trimmed 
with black ribbon vel- 
vet, and the red coat to 
match, shown in the last 
illustration, complete a 
very becoming outfit. 

















New-Style Red Hat 























Muslin Nightdress Trimmed With Lace 

















Stylish Red Coat With a Turnover Collar 





Pe TERNS (No. 4158), including Guide- 
Chart, jor this set oj doll’s clothes —the articles 
illustrated as well as underwear and a wrapper — 
can be supplied for fijteen cents, post- jree. The 
patterns come in jour sizes: jor 12, 16, 20 and 
24 inch dolls. Order jrom your nearest dealer in 
patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
stating size, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, T he Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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EFORE you buy a piano send for 

one or all of these little books; they 
will cost you nothing, and will teach you 
much about pianos; much that every 
owner of a piano should know. 


** How to Buy a Piano” 


The best book ever written for the man or woman who wants 
to buy a piano carefully and to get the full value for his money. 


‘©The Bent Crown’ 


A fairy story for children interwoven with an advertisement of 


the “Crown Piano.” 


‘“Accuracy in Piano Making” 


A booklet of instructive facts about making a good piano. 


¢ ° 99 
As a New Yorker sees the Crown Piano 


Just what its name indicates, and this New Yorker is an expert 


in matters of this kind. 


‘Truths Tersely Told” 


This booklet tells you a little bit, the important little bit, about 


every part of a piano. 


Any or all sent free on request 


Geo. P. Bent Company 


215 Wabash Avenue 


——— 








OLGATE'S 


DENTAL CREAM 
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ELICIOUS in 

flavor, leaving the 
mouth delightfully cool 
and refreshed. Cleanses 
antiseptically and thoroughly 
without scratching. More 
convenient, more efficient and 
less wasteful than powder or liquid. 


COLGATE & CO. 









COMES OUT 
A RIBBON , 
LIESFLAT 
ON THE 
BRUSH 















ET acquainted 
through the con- 
7 venience of the ribbon. 
G7 Make friends through the 


superiority of the cream. 






A generous sample will 
be mailed you if you 
send a 2-cent stamp. 


» Dept. H, 55 John St., New York 











Figure It Out!!! 


Coarse Scouring Soaps or 
powders cost from 5 to 10 
cents a package—for instance, 
Capitol Scouring Soap). .05 

Metal Polishes cost from 
IO cents to 25 cents—a small 
re ae ee | 

A preparation for cleaning 
glass costs ae a a ee 





fy Cer 26 
Why not buy a cake of Bon 
Ami for 10 cents that does the 
work of all three and save from 
15 to 35 cents? 
In addition, Bon Ami has the 
following distinct merits: 


| 


As a scouring soap, Bon Ami 
is not wasteful, nor will it scratch 
or “wear out” any surface, there- 
by improving the appearance and 
prolonging the usefulness of all 
articles cleaned. 

As a metal polish, Bon Ami is 
clean and neat to handle, and on 
account of the absence of acid, 
makes the most lasting polish of 
any preparation. 

As a glass cleaner, Bon Amt 
does away with muss and slops 
when cleaning windows or pol- 
ishing mirrors. 

It’s worth a quarter—costs a 
dime. 

Ask your “Sanaé 





Send us your MS. Charles Felton 

ut ors Pidgin oll Quincy Adams Sawyer), 
Literary Editor. To Publishers: Facil- 

ities for handling emergency orders of book-work. 


Mayhew Publishing Co., 100 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 


Write to Squab 
Pom at FREE Bec. 
dweeks. How to Make Money Breeding Squabs 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard St., Melrose, Mass 








A SAMPLE BOX 


SENT FREE 


if you’ll write for it. 
contains several 


This box 
of the most 


popular varieties to enable you 
and your familyto judgeoftheir 
superiority over the crackers 
you usually get — and to decide 
on the kinds you like best. 
Educator Crackers really 


educate the palate to a prefer- 
ence for the full richness of 
flavor found only in Educator 
Crackers. There are many 
kinds, but each contains the 
grain’s entire food value, and 
its deliciousness is equalled 
only by its positive nutritious 
properties. 

Sendus your name—alsoyour grocer’s, 
if you wish —and we'll send you free and 
postpaid the box of Assorted Educator 
Crackers. After you've tried them 
order from your grocer and if he hasn't 
them we'll supply you. 

JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO., 

206 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











Green Corn 
Every Day 


Make Kornlet Waffles for breakfast, 
Kornlet Salad for lunch, Kornlet 
Oysters for supper. There’s no end to 
the making of delicious Kornlet dishes. 


Kornlet 


(The Heart of the Kernel) 


shouldn’t be classed with canned corn. 
It is the creamy pulp of a tender, highly 
flavored variety of sweet young corn at 
theheight of its milk. 
Get acan to-day and 
prove its goodness. 





Look for recipes on 
every wrapper. Valu- 
able book of recipes 
sent free on request. 
If your grocer hasn’t 
Kornlet, write us. 
THE HASEROT CANNERIES 
COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 























WE WILL SEND FREE 


SILVER (REAM: 











For silver, cut-glass, or any- 
thing made of china, marble or 
porcelain. Polishes quickly, 
perfectly. Inexpensive labor- 
saver. Guaranteed not to scratch 
ormar. Ask any dealer or write 
direct to us. 

Interesting Book Free 
“Wow to Care for Silverware,” 
sent with the sample. A test will 
convince, Write to-day. 


J. A. Wright & Co., 70 Court St., Keene, N. H. 











Bas The Boy Knows 

Irish i me the difference between the genuine ‘‘Irish 
Mail ‘ Mail’* and imitating cars, by its easy 
and . running, speed, comfort. It ‘‘fits"’ 


him all over. Just as good for the 
#) girls. You can tellit by the name 
) 


“Trish Mail” 


on the seat. Get the genuine. 
Don't be persuaded to huy a 
substitute. It is a substitute 
unless ‘‘Irish Mail’’ is on the 
seat. The ‘‘Irish Mail"’ never 
fails. Substitutes do 













Patented 
Write for free 
**Irish Mail’’ Catalog. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co’, 458 Irish Mail Avenue, Anderson, Ind. 











| Dhe Baby in the 


Mail- Pouch 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
‘*Tt’s the booze—I got ’em again fur sartain!” 
he quavered in plaintive helplessness, his terrified 
eyes fixed on the squirming bundle. 

Then, drunk as he was, he perceived the rift 
in his logic. ‘‘Gol-darn ye!” he exclaimed, 
violently kicking the horse, ‘‘ycu-uns ain’t got 
no call ter view visions an’ see sights— ye old 
water-bibber!” 

As the horse continued to snort and back 
away from the object ‘Tank Dysart became con- 
vinced of its reality. Still mounted, he passed 
close enongh alongside for a grasp at it. The 
old red-flannel cape and hood disclosed a plump 
infant about ten months of age, whimpering and 
cruelly rubbing his eyes with his fists, and now 
bawling outright with rage; as he chanced to 
meet the gaze of his rescuer he paused to laugh 
in a one-sided way, displaying two pearly teeth 
and a very beguiling red tongue, but again stiffen- 
ing himself he yelled as behooves a self-respecting 
baby so obviously misplaced. 

Tank Dysart held him out at arm’s length in 
his strong grasp, surveying him in mingled aston- 
ishment and delight. ‘* Why, bless my soul, 
Christmas gift!” he addressed him. ‘I’m 
powerful obligated fur yer company!” 

For the genial infant giggled and sputtered and 
gurgled inconsistently in the midst of his bawling, 
and banteringly kicked out one soft foot in a 
snug, red sock, taking Tank full in the chest; 
then he stiffened, swayed backward and screamed 
again as if in agonies of grief. 

‘‘Sufferin’ Moses!” grinned the drunkard. 
‘*T wouldn’t take nuthin’ fur ye! Ye air a find, 
an’ no mistake!” ‘The word suggested illusion. 
“Ye ain’t no snake, now—nary toad—nary 
green rabbit —no sort’n jim-jam?” he stipulated 
apprehensively. : ; 

The baby babbled gleefully, and, as if attesting 
its reality, delivered half a dozen strong kicks 
with those active red socks. 

rod 

It suddenly occurred to the drunkard that here 
was a duty owing—to seek out the child’s parents. 
Even to his befuddled brain that fact was plain 
enough. The little creature had been lost evi 
dently from some family of travelers who would 
presently retrace their way seeking him. 

When Bruce Gilhooley had sprung from the 
tailboard of the wagon in that moment of 
tumultuous panic he had not noticed the bundle 
of straw dislodged. Falling with it softly into the 
deep snowdrift the child had continued to slum- 
ber quietly till awakened by the cold to silence 
and loneliness, and then this strange rencontre. 

With a half-discriminated idea of overtaking 
the supposed travelers Tank Dysart briskly 
forded the river, and, pressing his horse to a 
canter, made off in the opposite direction 

Gayly they fared along for a time, Tank fre- 
quently refreshing himself from a ‘‘tickler,” 
facetiously so-called, which he carried in his 
pocket. Occasionally he generously offered the 
baby the stopper to suck, and as the child 
smacked his lips with evident relish Tank roared 
out again in his fine and flexible tenor: 

‘* For my bigges’ bottle war my bes’ friend, 
An’ my week’s work war all at an end!”’ 


The horse, by far the nobler animal of the two, 
stood still ever and anon when the drunken crea- 
ture swayed back and forth in his saddle, imperil- 
ing his equilibrium. Even to his besotted mind, 
as he grew more intoxicated, the danger to the 
child in his erratic grasp became apparent. 

‘*T got ter put him in a safe place—a Christmas 
gift,” he now and then stuttered. 

When he came at last within reach of a human 
habitation he had been for some time conscious'y 
on the point of falling from the saddle with the 
infant, who was now quietly asleep. He noted, 
as in a dream, the Crossroads’ store, which was 
also the post-office; standing in front of the log 
cabin was a horse already saddled, hanging down 
a dull, dispirited head as he awaited the mail- 
rider through a long, cold interval, and bearing 
a United States mail-pouch, mouldy, flabby, 
nearly empty ‘The door of the store was closed 
against the cold; the blacksmith’s shop was far 
down the road; the two or three scattered dwell- 
ings of the hamlet showed no sign of life save a 
curl of smoke from stick-and-clay chimneys 

3 

Perhaps it was the impunity of the moment 
that suggested the idea to Dysart’s whimsical, 
drunken fancy. He never knew. He suddenly 
tried the mouth of the pouch. It was locked. 
Nothing daunted, a stroke of a keen knife slit the 
upper part of the side seam, the sleeping baby 
was slipped into the aperture, and Tank Dysart 
rode off chuckling with glee to think of the 
dismay of the mail-rider when the mail-pouch 
should break forth with squeals and quiver with 
kicks, which embarrassment would probably not 
befall him until far away in the wilderness with 
his perplexity, for there had been something 
stronger on that stopper than milk or cambric tea. 

As Tank went he muttered something about 
the security of the United States mail wherein he 
had had the forethought to deposit his Christmas 
gift, and forthwith he flung himself into the 
shuck-pen, where he fell asleep, and was not 
found till half-frozen, his whereabouts being at 
last disclosed to the storekeeper by the persistent 
presence of his faithful steed standing hard by. 
‘Tank was humanely cared for by this function- 
ary, but several days elapsed before he altogether 
recovered consciousness; it was naturally a con- 
fused, disconnected train of impressions which 
his mind retained. At first, in a maudlin state, he 
demanded of the storekeeper, in his capacity as 
postmaster also, a package, a Christmas gift, 
which he averred he should receive by mail. 
Albeit this was esteemed merely an inebriated 
fancy, such is the sensitiveness of the United 
States postal service on the subject of missing 
mail matter that the postmaster, half-irritated, 
half-nervous, detailed it to the mail-rider. ‘* Tank 
’lows ez he put it into the mail hyar himself!” 

Peter Petrie, a lowering-eyed, severe-visaged, 
square-jawed man, gave Tank Dysart only a 
glance of ire from under his hat, as if the matter 
were not worth the waste of a word. 

Dysart, wreck though he was, had not yet lost 
all conscience. He was in an agony of remorse 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 57 
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Fresh, High-Grade Matenials 
No Benzoate of Soda in 

















EINZ 


Mince Meat 


When you know that Benzoate of Soda is a 
dangerous product of coal tar, condemned by U.S. 
Government authorities as positively injurious to health— 
When you know its use often indicates the presence of 
unwholesome, low-grade materials — 
You should think twice before purchasing mince meat 
or any product containing this chemical. 
While careful reading of labels shows when Benzoate of 
Soda is present in sealed mince meat, you are protected in 
buying the bulk product only in making sure that the brand is 


Guaranteed Free From Artificial Preservative 



















New York 


In glass, tin and stone crocks 
—also by the pound from 
reliable dealers 


Last year 30,000 visitors were freely shown 
through the Heinz Kitchens. 
chased from a wide-open establishment are 
always safe to buy. Let us send booklet. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 


Heinz Mince Meat is composed only of choice cuts of beef 
and rich white suet; sound, luscious apples; Four-crown Valencia 
confection raisins and finest Grecian currants; Leghorn candied 
fruits and peels; pure spices of Heinz grinding. 

In the sunny, cleanly Heinz Model Kitchens these materials 
are prepared and blended with 
producing mince meat of a flavor and quality quite 
unattainable with ordinary home facilities. 

No Chemicals, and guaranteed to please or 
grocers refund money. 










great precision and care, 


roducts pur- 


SOnuCt 


London 


Chicago 








From Factory to Home at 
Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our 


expense if not satisfactory. 


The secret of ten years’ success is— 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high grade furniture. 


Write for our catalogue of library, parlor, hall, dining-room 


and bed-room furniture. 


The cream of furniture designs of the world brought to 
your home if you address us No. 66 Fulton St. 


Enclose 10 cents in silver or stamps to cover partial cost of mailing. 


Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











The New Game That’s Scored a Hit 


Two Sets of Rules: By one, the jolliest 
game published; by the other, an ab- 
sorbing game for skilled players. For the 
Home Circle or Social Occasions. 

“aK. | Handsomely Finished Pack inTelescoping Case$ .50 
Set of Six Packs, for Progressive Muggs . 2.50 
Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of Price. 
Chamberlin Brothers, Publishers 
Metropolitan Building, East St. Louis, Ill. | 





WEARY 
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A Game That Won't Stale 





ry A New Lease of 
Y Life to Your Wardrobe 


y Hunt up your old dresses, waist 
ribbons, laces, house draperies, et 
and make them new again with Dy-o-la 
“You'll be surprised what you can 
Dy-o-la also colors rags for the making 
carpets, rugs, etc. No separate dyes to bot 
with. Dy-o-la colors all goods—cotton, s 


woolen or mixed fabrics — fromthe same package. # 


Sixteen colors, producing an endless variety of shades 
Ask your dealer first. Ifhe doesn’t carry it, write us 
for Direction Book and Color Card. Enclose ten 
cents for trial package. 
THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., LTD. 
143 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 


One Dye for Cotton, Wool, 
Silk and Mixed Goods 4 











i 1-One™ oil best for tub- 
g ing, preventing rust 
easy~ work. Has 30 
good stores. Write 
° dway, New York City 


ON) 





sewing 
other household uses. 
3 in One Oil COMP. 


























Fire Your Own ena 


Save and earn money witha Revelation K 


burns kerosene; ready, easy touse, durable } 
and up; send for list. 


Good Christmas prese! 


White China and art supplies. Pyrograp! 


Outfit Jr.$1.25. Others higher. Post paid inU 
A. H. ABBOTT & CO.,76 Wabash Avenue, Chi« 


Selling agents outside of Cook County, Illinois 





Directoire Ruff — 
Latest neckwear 
novelty. Handsome 
neck piece of pleated 
chiffon trimmed with 
satin ribbon, dainty 
bow and gold tassels. 
All fashionable col- 
ors. Postpaid 69c 


Your money back 
if wanted. 





Silk Elastic Belt—1'4 inches wide, handsome gold plated 


buckle; white, brown, navy blue or red. 


Total $1.76 — i three articles sent postpaid for $1.25. send for 


catalogue of Novelties in ladies’ wear, and our eight bargain offers. 


CHIC NOVELTY COMPANY, Dept. T, 200 Broadway, New York City 





Postpaid 69c 


Bow Retainer — Heav 


plated, Roman finish, pr 





engraved, coral, ametl) 
phire or ruby setting. _ BaP 
Postpaid, 69 
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Cooks Anything 


that agas 

rangecan 

cook, but 

is far more 

convenient and 
economical. You 
can prepare as com- 
plete a dinner on the 
dining table as can be 
prepared in the kitchen on 
gas range. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


(Patents Pending) 
makes its own gas from denatured 
or other alcohol. Burns with a hot, 
blue flame. No smoke —no odor. 
Made with single and double burn- 
ers. Beautifully nickeled. 
Manning-Bowman Chafing Dishes are 
especially adapted for use on 
alcohol gas stoves. Provided 
with “Ivory” Enameled Food 
Pan when specified. The cleanest 
and most durable cooking 
utensil yet 
devised. 


At leading 
dealers. Write 
for eer & wet 

booklet ‘* LL- 


Manning- 
Bowman & Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of ‘‘ Eclipse’’ 
Bread Mixers. 











‘ A Christmas Gift 


which is practical, useful 
and beautiful forthe home. 


Every woman wants a writing 
desk, especially the woman wit 
household cares. Every home 
should have a Bookcase as 
well as a Desk. In the 
“GUNN” Ladies’ Desk 
Combination you have 
both for the price of one, 
with a complete pigeon 
hole arrangement to take 
care of bills, receipts, writing 
materials, etc. Plenty of 
drawerroom, Thehand- 
some, solid appearance 
of the Gunn case is 
gained by eliminating 
the Unsigh'ly Jron 
Bands from the con- 
struction. Steel Roller- 
bearing, Non-binding 
Doors protect your 
books from dust. 
Write to-day for our 
Christmas Cata- 
logue. A postal 
card request will 
bring it. 


The Gunn 
Furniture 
# Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sole makers of GUNN 


Office Desks andFiling 
Jevices. 























Buy Direct From the Factory. 


Z 
SPUN-BRASS <con 


GOODS 








tiful jardiniéres, nut bowls, candle - sti 
fern-clishes, bacco jars, ash-trays, etc. 
n from sheets of brass. 

more durable than stamped -ware. 
tarnish. Unexcelled as 


Christmas and Wedding Gifts 


The beauty of the goods and our low “‘ fa 
to-you’’ prices will please you. J 
if any goods are not satisfactory. 
tor catalog. 


Ri: BRASSHOP “cates! O° 


HOW TO GET GENUINE AFRICAN 
OSITRICH PLUMES FOR 4 PRICE 
Write today for full information how 


At about half the prices asked at retail. Be 
i 





a Handsomer an vd 


Will not 
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\ to get the very finest and highest grade 
Genuine Africin Plumes itis possible 
| to obtain for % price. Your name and address 
| on a postal brings full particulars. Write today 
L Kaffir Plume Shop, Dept. 209, 41 State St.,Chicago, Ill. 
Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will maila 24% oz. 22-in. short stem 
fine gs man hair switch to match. If en 4 find it 
ain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 

and get your switeh free. Extra sh aes a little 
more ant lose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, et 
Anna Ayers, Dept. V 16 

17 Quincy 8t.,Chicago 








OU CAN EARN a pair of any variety of 
choice pure bred poul- 

try by taking a few subscriptions to our POULTRY 
MAGAZINE at 25 cents per year. Write for offer, 


POULTRY POST, Dept. 6, Goshen, Ind. 








The Baby in the 
Mail- Pouch 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


and doubt. It kept him sober longer than he 
had been for five years, for he was a professed 
drunkard and idler, scarcely considered respon- 
sible. He could not be sure that he had experi- 
enced aught which he seemed to remember—he 
hoped it was all only his drunken fancy, for what 
could have been the fate of the child subject to 
the freaks of his imbecile folly? He was reassured 
to hear no rumors of a lost child, and yet so 
definite were the images of his recollection that 
they must needs constrain his credulity. 

He felt it in the nature of a rescue one day 
when, as he chanced to join a group of gossips 
loitering around the fire of the forge, he heard 
the smith ask casually: ‘‘Who is that thar baby 
visitin’ at Peter Petrie’s over yander acrost 
Storm Mounting?” 

‘*Gran’child, I reckon,’ suggested his big- 
boned, bare-armed, soot-grimed striker. 

‘*Peter Petrie hain’t got nare gran’child,” said 
one of the loungers. 

Tank, sober for once, held his breath to listen. 

‘*Behaves powerful like a gran’dad,” observed 
the smith, holding a horseshoe with the tongs in 
the fire while the striker laid hold or the bellows 
and the sighing sound surged to and fro and the 
white blaze flared forth, showing the interested 
faces of the group in ‘the dusky smithy, and 
among them the horse whose shoe was making, 
while another stocd at the open door defined 
against the snow. ‘‘ Behaves like he ain’t got a 
mite o’ sense. I war goin’ by thar one day las’ 
week an’ I stepped up on the porch ter pass the 
time o’ day with Pete an’ his wife, an’ the door 
war open. An’ what d’ye s’pose I seen? Old 
Peter Petrie a-goin’ round the floor on all fours, 
an’ a-settin’ on his back war a baby— powerful 
peart youngster—jes’ a-grinnin’ an’ a-whoo — 
an’ a-poundin’ old Peter with a whip! An’ Pete 
galloped, he did! Didn’t seem beset with them 
rheumatics he used ter talk about—peartest 
leetle ’possum of a baby!” 
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Tank Dysart had the courage of his convic- 
tions. He did not scruple to call Peter Petrie to 
his face a mail-robber. 

“Ye tuk a package deposited in the United 
States mail an’ applied it ter yer own needs!” he 
averred. 

‘“‘It was never posted,” Peter Petrie sulkily 
protested. ‘‘ It was neither stamped nor ad- 
dressed.” 

Dysart even sought to induce the postmaster 
to send a complaint of the rider to the postal 
authorities 

‘*T got too much respec’ fur my job,” replied 
that worthy, jocosely eying Tank across the 
counter of the store. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ ter let on ter 
the folks in Washington that we send babies 
about in the mail-bags hyar in the mountings.” 

The social acquaintance of the little man had 
necessarily been rather limited, but one day a 
neighbor, attracted to the Petrie cabin by idle 
curiosity concerning the waif robbed from the 
mails, gazed upon him for one astonished instant 
and then proclaimed his identity. 

‘*Nare Gilhooley should ever cross Storm 
Mounting, ’cordin’ ter yer sayin’, Petey, an’ 
hyar ye he v been totin’ Ross Gilhooley’ s gran’ son 
back an’ forth acrost Old Stormy, an’ all yer 
spare time ye spend on yer hands an’ knees 
barkin’ like a dog jes’ ter pleasure him.” 

Peter Petrie changed countenance suddenly. 
His square, bristly, grim jaw hardened and stiff- 
ened, so dear to him were all his stubborn convic- 
tions and grizzly, ancient feuds. But he bestirred 
himself to cause information to be conveyed to 
Bruce Gilhooley of his son’s whereabouts, for he 
readily suspected that the family had fled to 
Minervy Sue’s in Georgia. Peter Petrie sus- 
tained in this act of conscience a grievous wrench, 
for it foreshadowed parting with the choice mis- 
sive filched from the mail-bag, but he was not 
unmindful of the anguish and bereavement of 
the mother, and somehow the thought was 
peculiarly coercive at this season. 

‘*f don’t want ter even up with King Herod, 
now, sure!” he averred to himself one night as he 
sat late over the embers, reviewing his plans all 
made. He thought much in these lone hours as 
he heard the wind speed past, the trees crack 
under their weight of snow, and noted through 
the tiny window the glister of a great star of a 
supernal lustre, high above the pines, what a 
freight of joy the existence of this child would 
bear to the bleeding hearts of his kindred. Albeit 
so humble, the parallel must needs arise suggest 
ing the everlasting joy the existence of another 
Child had brought to the souls of all kindreds, 
all peoples. ‘‘ Peace, peace,” he reiterated, as 
the red coals crumbled and the gray ash spread; 
‘*Peace an’ good-will!” 

The words seemed to epitomize all religion, 
all value, all hope, and somehow they so dwelt in 
his mind that the next day he was moved to add a 
personal message to old Ross Gilhooley in send- 
ing the more - importé ant information to Bruce. 

‘* Let on ter Ross,” he charged the envoy, “ 

ez—that thar jedgmint an’ execution ee 
war jes’ formal—ye mought say—jes’ ter hey all 
the papers reg’lar.”’ 

$y virtue of more attrition with the world the 
mail-rider was more sophisticated than his 
enemy, and sooth to say, more sophistical. 

‘Ross is writ-proof, the old fool, though he 
war minded ter cut me out’n my levy if he could! 
But, waal, jes’ tell him from me ez we-uns hev 
hed a heap o’ pleasure in the baby’s company in 
the Chris’mus, an’ we-uns expec’ ter borry him 
some whenst they-all gits home!” 


” 
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To the child’s kindred the news was as if he 
had risen from the dead, and the gratitude of the 
Gilhooleys to Petrie knew no bounds. They had 
accounted the baby drowned when missing him; 
they had retraced their way, finding naught but a 
bit of old blanket on which he had lain, close to 
the verge of the cruel river. Ross Gilhooley, 
softened and rendered tractable by exile and 
sorrow, upon his return lent himself to an affected 
warmth toward Peter Petrie which gradually 
assumed all the fervors of sincerity. The neigh- 
bors indeed were moved to say that the two 
friends and ancient enemies, when both on all 
fours and barking for the delight of the baby, 
were never so little like dogs in all their lives. 

Thus a child shall lead them. 














heavier. than 


E ‘ANNOUNCE the Eoaisletion of | our 


design 1 in plated ware, 


Che LOUIS XVI 


In exquisite grace and delicacy of line it 
harmonizes perfectly with the period which it repre- 
sents — the later French Renaissance —while in rich 
simplicity it rivals the best’ examples of sterling silver. 


“Made only ina late 
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On sale at your dealers. 
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Fish the Button-and Rest 


Send me free booklet 
of designs 
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City or Postofiice 
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Foot rest 
slides back 


Send for 
FREE 
“A Revelation in Comfort,” 


containing 85 designs from Booklet, 


$9.00 to $50.00, that tells why there is no 
chair like the 


“Roya 


By simply pushing a button you can place 
the back at any of the nine comfortable and 
restful inclinations, moving the back either 
up or down—no rod to fall out, no getting 
up tochange the back. Made with or with- 
out foot rest. Inform yourself on the great- 
cst advance in Morris Chairs by getting 
this booklet—send for it today—it’s free. 

We will then write you where you 
can see a Royal Chair at a furniture 
store in your own town, where its 
comfort and ease of adjustment will 

be gladly demonstrated to you. 

200,000 now in use. You can tell 

“Royal” by the push button and 
by this trade mark and guarantee 
on every chair. 


Tue ROvAL CHAIR 4 
ag Co. 


? Morris Chair 


‘‘ The Push Button Kind’’ 





85 styles 
in Oak 
and Ma- 











hogany Detensee Ts 96 one ay LM 

Eso m SE are eer nese 

$9.00 to \ WRITE US FOR FREE PEPIRS j} 
$50.00. Deep, luxurious springs, up- 


holstered in fabric 

with loose cushions. 
An ideal gift for a man or woman. 

Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
sell you direct. Send for booklet today. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO., Dept. A, Sturgis, Mich. 


or leather or made 





Can besafely 
carried in purse or 
pocket. Won’t 
leak in any posi- 

tion. Zhe Pen for dainty 
women or particular 
men—small yet effi- 
cient. The latest and 
best in fountain pens. 
% Send for particularsofthese 
pens and 100 other styles. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


. Box G 35, Bloomsburg, Pa. 











is made in many fashionable plain 
shades as well as in a large variety 
of beautiful figured patterns. Its 
moderate cost, fascinating crink!e, and rare color- 
ings make it one of the most popular cotton dress 
goods fabrics Garments made from it can be 


WASHED WITHOUT IRONING 


and it retains its original beauty until worn out. 





Send to-day for free samples, mentioning this magazine. 


PACIFIC MILLS, 70 Kilby St., BOSTON 














SKIRTENE 


A SKIRT TRIMMING and BINDING 
It isa ribbon with an extra reinforced woven mohair edge. It is light, 
soft and dainty and yet has greater wearing quality than any other 
binding made. At all dry goods and department stores in all shades. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 
SCHLEGEL MANUFACTURING CO., 33 Canal Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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When Mother Was 
a Port 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


‘Before my eyes, that old man took my child 
and put his hands on his mouth and taught him 
to speak—to see! For the first groping touch or 
so Philip didn’t understand, and the fear and 
wonder in his baby face almost broke my heart. 
And then, all of a sudden, he—he knew. And 
now the doctor ‘couldn’t tell him fast enough. 
Happy? His little face shone like the sun. And 
when it was growing night and I had to take him 
home he still clung to the doctor, tight. For the 
first time in all his life he didn’t want to come 
to me. 

‘*«T eave him with me,’ the old man said. ‘T’ll 
teach him and take care of him as if he were my 
own 

“So that we did. But every Friday night, for 
two years, I’d borrow the horse and drive out and 
bring Philip home for his Sunday with us. No 
matter what the weather was, frost or fog, rain 
or snow, he’d be waiting for me at the farm gate. 
And all our long night- ride home his little fingers 
would be tapping on my hands, telling me what 
he had learned in these days since we’d been 
apart. And with every week he grew stronger 
and happier and wiser. 

‘‘But that next year came the fever again. 
Not one of my children sickened with it except 
my Phil. It was with him as it had been with his 
father; he could not fight it. He just slipped 
away.” 

There was a long silence. At last she laid 
down the apple-blossom = with a touch like a 
caress and gathered her cloak about her shoulders. 
The dim radiance of her smile of good-by stayed 
with me through the long day. 
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Three days later, barely a week before 
Christmas, Elizabeth’ put the finishing touches 
on the apple- blossom copy. We rather expected 
Mrs. Chandler that day, for she had been looking 
forward like a child to the hour the books should 
be completed; but she did not come. However, 
late that afternoon appeared the majestical 
Ford- Benedict footman, bearing a note, addressed 
in her soft, wavering hand. Elizabeth opened 
it; -it contained first the six dollars, then a rib- 
boned packet, then the message itself. 


My Dear (it ran), I am disappointed that I cannot 
see you and your Friend today. But I havea little 
Headache, and it is so stormy that it seems best not 
to venture out. I send you more thanks than I 
know how to say, for my beautiful books, and for 
your sweet helpfulness. I am inclosing the little 
Gift I made for you. It ought to be much finer, but 
I am not so Handy with my needle as I used to be. 
And I send you my Christmas love. 

Your respectful and loving old friend, 
MARY B. CHANDLER. 

“*T rather think that I’m fully repaid, in spite 
of that ninety dollars you’re still lamenting,” 
said Elizabeth, handing the note and the delicate 
bit of hemstitched linen to me. 
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In our own Christmas flurry the books and 
their gentle giver slipped from our minds. I 
spent my holiday week out of town. Returning, 
I hurried to Elizabeth’s studio, overflowing with 
the tale of my good times. Elizabeth sat in the 
window-seat, talking with a customer. 

There was something familiar about the cus- 
tomer’s appearance, although her face was 
turned from me. She was a large, handsome 
woman, with a commanding air. I recognized 
her type: the indefatigable social leader, the 
woman who ‘‘does” everything. 

Suddenly she turned toward me, and then I 
knew. This was Mrs. Ford-Benedict, the superb, 
the intimidating Mrs. Ford-Benedict—‘‘my 
little Lucy!” Dressed in heavy black she looked 
somehow inexplicably changed; her handsome 
face betrayed an unaccustomed pallor; her look 
held a strange, appealing softness. 

‘*You cannot know how I thank you—how we 
all thank you—for your share in this, Miss 
Payne.” Mrs. Ford-Benedict’s strong, imperi- 
ous voice held an odd, tender note. She sat 
leaning forward; her ungloved hands were 
clasped jealously over something which the firm 
fingers seemed to shield as well as hold. My 

lance caught the gray and rose of an illumined 
Fook cover; it was the apple-blossom copy for 
Mrs. Chandler. I glanced from it to Mrs. 
Ford-Benedict’s pale, changed face. 

‘*She was my mother, you know,” 
Ford-Benedict unsteadily 

“*T know,” said Elizabeth in her gentle voice. 


ce 


“*It has all been so sudden. We can’t believe 
it,” Mrs. Ford-Benedict went on, with the pa- 
thetic absorption of grief. ‘‘ She was only ill 
three days and she never made any complaint 
about anything, so we didn’t realize she was so 
very ill till that day. I had a houseful of people 
from town for the hunt dinner, and we were so 
crowded that Mother would give up her rooms 
and sleep in the governess’s old room on the 
fourth floor. She was always doing things like 
ei at 6 couldn’t stop her. . . . 
She had a bed up there, and her writing things, 
and her sewing-basket—for she would do the 
household mending for all I could say. And she 
was always doing things for the servants. 

‘‘But that last day . . . she was con- 
scious but a little while, and she called me to her 
and gave me this.”” She touched the illumined 
sheets with reverent hands. ‘‘And when she 
said she had written it herself, every word, I 

. I realized that perhaps’ there was more 
to Mother than we'd ever suspected. She had 
never seemed to care for intellectual things. 
Perhaps you don’t know what a hard life she had 


said Mrs. 


led. My father’s death left her with all of us to 
bring up; and then there was my blind brother, 
too. She had to work like a slave. But now 


that I have this poem I can’t help feeling, as I 
said, that there was something more to Mother 
than just drudgery. It is good to know that she 
achieved one beautiful thing; that she really was 
a poet—if j ust this once. 

If just t once! 

I looked at Elizabeth. Elizabeth looked back 
at me. I do not think that we saw each other. 

‘*Yes,” said Elizabeth very softly. ‘‘I think 
that you may assure yourself that she was a true 
poet—always; a true poet, and many times over 
—not just—this once.’ 
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YULETIDE is the TIME 


To make those around YOU —— HAPPY. 

What BETTER or more SUBSTANTIAL 
present can you give than a box of ‘* Knotair’’ 
GUARANTEED Lisle-like hose? 

The kind that won’t break through, GUAR- 
ANTEED to wear and remain whole for SIX 
MONTHS or NEW ONES— FREE. 

Santa Claus will send a box of ‘‘ Knotair’’ 
Women’s any size or color to any address in the United 
States, enclosing a handsome Xmas card with your name and the 
Season’s Greetings, upon receipt of $2.00 (Silk Lisle $3.00). Remit 
in any convenient way. 

More Comfort— Less Darning: 
coming year. 

Begin right — From the feet up. 

Pull on a pair of ‘‘ Knotair’’ hose. 

You'll be in it— Heels and Toes. 

For a half a year or more. 

Or better still — make it a year. 

Buy a dozen pairs — You can’t go wrong. 

Because we'll make it right. 

A year’s supply of fine, strong, sheer hose, 
half in Men’s Cashmere 
tion like ‘‘ Knotair,’’ 


Men’s or 


That's the password for 1) 


Blac 
if you want them— No other combin 


And the dye never runs, fades or crocks — Because we have our 


own peculiar method — You'll say so too 
quainted with ‘* Knotair.’’ 
We spin the 
you with a GU. 
That’s just as pace as the hose we make — 
You can prove this for $2.00. 
A trial box will prove this 
attest it. Can we say more? 


when you become a 


Your Wife, 


It’s up to you — Say when 


At exclusive agencies everywhere, or if not represented in you 
town, write direct to Mill, ask for booklet, ‘‘ Knotair 
Kinks.’’ It’s free. 


Representative dealers wanted in 
every town — Write now 


Are your uy 
as sheer as 


Nes 


k, Tan or Slate, 
4- | Wool, in Black only, 


nee = the hose, dye to color, and sell it to 


Mother or Sister will 








J wiser eat ter a diicaci 


1€ Men’s Hose in Black, Tan and Slate, fine lisle-like 
quality, sizes 944 to 12; packed one size, six pairs ina 
box (assorted colors if desired). Price $2.00 the box. 
Guaranteed to wear SIX MONTHS or MORE. 

Women’s Hosiery in Black and Tan, fine lisle-like 
quality, “interlaced garter splicing,’’ sizes 8 to 
10%; packed one size, six pairs in a box (assorted 
colors if desired). Price $2.00 the box. Guaranteed 
to wear SIX MONTHS or MORE. 

Men’s Cashmere Hose, fine-combed Australian 
sizes 9% to 12; packed one 
size, six pairs in a box. Price $2.00 the box. Guar- 
anteed to wear SIX MONTHS or MORE. 

_Men’s Pure Silk Lisle Hose, made in Black, Tan, 
Gray, Navy Blue, Burgundy, Green, Heliotrope, all 
fashionable shades, sizes 9% to 12; packed one size, 
six pairs in a box (assorted colors if desired). Price 
$3.00 the box. Guaranteed to wear SIX MONTHS 
or MORE. 

Women’s Pure Silk Lisle Hosiery, made in Black, 
White, Tan, Ox-blood, Copenhagen, Green, Helio- 
r | trope, Purple, Pink, Sky Blue, all fashionabie 
shades, sizes 8 to 10%; packed one size, six puirs 
in a box (assorted colors if desired). /nter/aced 
garter splicing. Price $3.00 the box. Guar- | 

anteed to wear SIX MONTHS or MORE. {| 
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creations, are ininutely described and illustrated 
in our handsome booklets. 
will be immediately sent you 


We are the largest manufacturers 
porters in the world of Hair Goods and 
Requisites. 
sire matched and receive by return mail 


Hair on Approval — Switches from $1.00 up 
20z.22in. switch .. » ~ @aeae 
2% oz. 24in. switch . : 2.25 
Lightweight wavy switch os eae 
Featherweight stemless switch, 22 in. 

long, natural wavy Ee. 4.95 
26 in. long, natural wavy : 15 


E. BURNHAM, 70 and 72 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


The most | 
clever and striking | 
ideas in hair dressing, 
including the very latest Kuropean 


Write today —acopy 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 

and im- 
Toilet 
Send a sample of the hair you de- 


Sor it 


[Stove Polish 
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Trade Mark 

FREE SAMPLE. Write Dept. B. 

Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St.,N.Y. 


SHINES EASIEST 


~ 





Ask 
dealer 











Natural curly pompadour 2.90 
Wigs, made to order “$15. 00 to 50.00 
Fluffy Ruffer, “‘Sepetgeaed curly’ hair 5.00 to 10.00 
Coronet Braids. . . 6.95 
Billie Burke Curls. 7.65 


” A 
Wigs for men and women . "$15.00 to 50.00 











Santa Claus Ice Cream Cases, 60c doz. 
25c, 50c, $1 box; 
12 Ribbons, $3; 
Invitations, 35c doz. We make up $1, $2 and $5 Assortments of Christ- 
mas Favors. 
Cotillions? Send for our handsome new 200 Page Catal 

B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 19, 812 Broadway, New York 


TRADE 
MaRK 


DO YOU EMBROIDER? 
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THE HAYNES EMBROIDERY STILETTO, with 


djustable Gauge, is the most effective instrument 


ever offered for making Round and Oval Eyelets 
When writing for booklets, or regarding Hair | The Gauge enables the embroiderer to pierce holes in the fabric of 
Goods — Address Dept. 112 | any desired size. Uniform eyelets cannot be made without the 


Haynes Stiletto If your dealer does not carry the 
Haynes Stiletto send 25c for one, to 


CHARLES M. HAYNES, Mfr., Dept. B, Newark,N.J. 





CHRISTMAS FAVORS 

Santa Claus on Snowball (box) 25c; Red Coat Santa Claus 
Figure (box) 5c, 10c, 25c each; Santa Claus Surprise Stock- | 
ings filled with Toys, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1 each; Cotton Snow- 
ball (box) 10c ; Christmas Snow, 5c ‘box ; Holly Sprays, 15c, | 
30c, 50c doz. ; Mistletoe Sprays, 5c each; Tinsel Garlands, 

12 yds. for 25c: Red Sled (box) 10c; Red Bell (box) 25c; 
; Christmas Snapping Mottoes, 
Holly Napkins, 40< pkg.; Holly Jack Horner Pie, 
Tally Cards, 30c doz. ; Dinner Cards, 50c doz. ; Party 


Are you interested in Favors for Dinners, Parties or 


ogue. Free. 








“DAEMO” 
Shield-Clamps 


Two used on each shield, 
one at each point as in sewing; quicker, handier 
than any ay. pin or sewing; neat, comfortable, 
everlasting; Will not rust. Set of four Nickel 
plated ibe or 7 sets $1.00; 4 Gold plates ° —, 

At dealers, or nailed, postpaid. Money refu 

if returned in 20 days. Agents wanted. 


D. S. CLAMP CO.., Dept. J, Met. Bldg., New York City 














Write for descriptive Booklet and give 
name of your local furniture 


Ornamental — Convenient 


Price $10.00 


concerns throughout the United States, and 


Exterior your order. If he will not, 


lealer. 


The Twentieth Century Woman 


Will demand the 


PATD. 
Space-Saving — Hygienic 


in ample and perfectly appointed Washstand built into a handsome and 

substantial Screen, with Mirror in front panel, Exterior presse Ser 

appearance only and gives no clue to what it conceals Chree bedroom 

essentials in one piece — Washstand, Screen and Cheval Mirror, with 
enhanced beauty, and all the utilities of each perfectly preserved | 


The SCREEN WASHSTAND is being placed with representa 


they may be obtained throug 
(Retailers of fine furniture), 


Boatwright Furniture Mfg. Co., Danville, 


Washstand 


and Inexpensive. 


and up 
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Golden ‘Opera Sing ers: 


As superior to ordinary 
Imitate perfectly the notes 
and silver chimes. 


to the tuneful ‘ 
These wonderful singers are reared and trained exclusively for us by Ger- 


man peasants. 

Price of Golden O 
toany point in the United 
for wife, mother or sister. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN, Largest 





Will ‘‘trill”’ 
‘water roll.” 


are canaries with a 
musical education. 
canaries asa ee donnz ais toa chor us sing< r. 
of the nightingale, the tones of the violin, flute 
for a full minute, changing without effort 
And they sing at night as well as day. 


No other dealer in the world has them. 
pera Singer Canary is $5.00. We guarantee safe arrival 


States or Canada. A splendid Christmas present 
Illustrated Booklet free. Write for it to-day. 


Pet Shop in the World, 1229 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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One, Two orThree Sections 


Don’t Cost Much 


But the Viking 
Sectional Book- 
case makes a 
most acceptable 


Christmas 
Present 


And you get it to 
atch the furniture 
or room finish if 
you wish — plain or 
quarter-sawed oak, 
golden oak, mis- 
sion, nahogany, im_ 
itation mahogany 
Frenchorany ofthe 

amous Styles, in 
the finest seasoned 
woods, with either 
plain or leaded 
glass. For artistic 
effect, economy 
convenience anc 
lifelong service, 
the Viking Sec- 
tional Bookcase 
will please in the 
fullestsense. Buyers of Viking Sectional Bookcases, in 
all parts of the United States, have well defined reasons 
for their choice, and among these reasons is the fact 
that Viking Bookcases are designed by the famous 
Skandia craftsmen — those artist- woodworkers whose 
enduring handiwork is to be found in many of the 











old-world libraries. Another reason is that ina Viking 
Sectional Bookcase no metal bands are used in uniting 
the sections, hence a solid one-piece effect is secured. 


Another reason is seen in the ease of opening and 
closing the doors of 


OE 


ug Sectional Bookcases 


hitching or sticking —they open freely and slide back 
wit oF the we 


there is 





ay, on our Patented Frictionless Steel Guides, and 
en you close a door, which is air-cushioned, it is done 
slam ora clang. 

the Viking Sectional Bookcase, by means of a double top 

ection, and rabbeted edges on the doors, affords the best 

to books, as the dust and grit cannot get to them. 
our friends have books. Most of them will receive more 
I at Christmas time. Why not make it your pleasure to 
please them with a Viking Sectional Bookcase for the better 
housing of these books? 

Ask your dealer to show you this bookcase. He will tell you 
tcan be fitted in, around and under windows, stairways or 
ld corner, producing an effect that is artistic, ‘‘ comfy ’' and 

Or, if your dealer doesn’t show the Skandia Sectional 
Bookcase, write direct to us for booklet of illustrations and sug 
t s and our approval plan. 


Skandia F urniture Co., °58° Rockford, Ill. 


We also make Buffets, China Closets, House 
Desks, Parlor Cabinets, etc. 












You 

can start 

with a single section 

and build on as you need. 


« : 
From Mill to Wearer 


Buy a Silk Petticoat at 
Manufacturer’s Price 
FOR YOURSELF OR FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


We 








» e of our all-silk petticoats 
tt the mill price save you all the jobber’ 
salesmen 8 and retailer's profits. Fac te ~ 4 
tailor made, beautif rroportioned, with fi 
flare at bottom of about four yards. ne boo 





The picture 

. igh tri onal flounces, the 

whe med with three rows of pin tucks 
par rsections joined with tailor-stitched 


nderflounce finished vith 44 ir 1 


No pains spared to make it erfect and 

style. The silk in this petticoat is — you 
heavy and strongly woven, a fine rich 
lustrous black, that would be good vaiue 
in any etore at $1.50 a yard. 


latest 





re r post ot 

er tor $4.69 4 1 
te : prey the Best pet- 
ticoat value there is anywhere. \\ |i: 


t re ise anc we willrefund . ee 
every cent paid. We offert t 


! Aaryain to in 
t customer If wante ist- 
mas gift, te your rd with rem a a Pesca 
- ett at prepaid to any addre to be 
delivered Christmas morning. Catalogue showing 
€ ! samples of silks free \ ; 





1 Vrite to-da $ 
\ Cayuga Silk Co. , Weedsport, N. Y. . 2 


Buy Your Muslin Underwear, Waists 
and Dresnes Scnus wremteinn tance: 


You will save for yourse 
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UNITED UNDERWEAR MFG. CO. 


| 126 128-130 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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Bloch Go-Carts 


|» and Baby Carriages 
we Don’t buy a vehicle for baby 
| \o 





J 





until you learn what physicians 
& «und writers on the care of chil- 
dren say about BILOCH con- 
struction that protects the Little 
back and limbs and prevents 
jolts and jars. 
_ Send for our Catalogue and | 
insist that the Cart you purchase 
: bears the name BLOCH. 
| Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory 
= PHILADELPHIA 






























‘Goucating Wilhelmina 


to be a Queen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


without payment or to convey the case back 
again to the station, and desired me to under- 
stand that the large amount claimed was due to 
the fact that the contents of the wocden structure 
were stated to be of great value and had been 
heavily insured. 

There was nothing to be done Lut have the 
wretched thing opened in the hope of gaining 
some information. On removing a few of the 
boards a letter was found (written apparently by 
a member of the firm) to the effect that a cele- 
brated artist had authorized the said firm to 
publish a very beautifully-engraved portrait of 
the Queen, which was to be sold at the small 
charge of one hundred and twenty-five florins, 
and that in consequence of my close association 
with Her Majesty they were sure I should wish 
to be one of the first purchasers. Moreover, to 
save me trouble, the portrait had been framed 
for an additional sum of twenty-five florins, but 
if the style of frame were not to my taste a more 
expensive one could be easily supplied. And an 
immediate remittance for the consignment would 
be greatly appreciated. 

My wrath waxed greater and the minutes fled. 
I was, of course, late for dinner, but no suspicion 
of the truth dawned on me. My life during the 
next few days was made a burden to me apropos 
of that monster case. I obstinately refused to 
have anything whatever to do with it, and the 
people in’ Amsterdam firmly refused to take it 
back. The position became so unbearable that I 
appealed to the Queen-Regent’s private secretary 
for his kind advice and help. This action on my 
part was deemed as the climax of the great suc- 
cess of the plot For when the Queen heard of it 
she immediately came to me and said: ‘‘Well, 
you are a dear, silly, old thing not to have known 


” 


it was sent by Saint Nicholas! 
The Queen Decides to Enrich Science 


N INTENSE interest in geology had been 

developed by Her Majesty, and having had, 

at her own desire, an elementary course of lectures 

on the subject, she was full of intelligent energy 
to prosecute researches during our travels. 

These researches were embarked upon with 
great zest with an equipment of stout linen bags 
and orthodox tools that imparted a businesslike 
appearance to the new pursuit. ‘The Queen 
fondly believed that these researches would result 
in some important discoveries of fossils or strata 
hitherto unknown in the scientific world; but I 
fear that the bulging bags and bemudded pockets 
which we invariably brought back heavily laden 
with trophies would have been treated with scorn 
by more advanced geologists. Of course these 
new-found treasures were gradually weeded out 
and discarded as a greater knowledge of the sub- 
ject was acquired, and through this method a 
decided taste for geology and mineralogy was 
developed by the young Queen at this period. 
By dint of great perseverance, the investments of 
her pocket money, and through gifts, the Queen 
within afew years became the happy possessor of 
a very fine amateur collection which contained 
many rare specimens. 

Another favorite amusement of the Queen 
when traveling in foreign countries was to collect 
and dry botanical specimens of all the wild 
flowers and ferns peculiar to the particular dis- 
trict in which Her Majesty happened to be stay 
ing, and to utilize them later in the composition of 
her designs for sprinkle work—at which she was 
an adept— which she frequently applicd on wood, 
velvet or leather. 


Her Intense Love for Her Own Land 


MARKED feature in the Queen’s youth was 
her intense patriotism and unbounded belicf 
in the superiority of her own country over every 
other in the whole world. Whenever or wherever 
Their Majesties traveled, however magnificent 
the scenery or invigorating the atmosphere, no 
place, no surroundings could, in the young 
Queen’s estimation, ever Lear the least compari 
son with that particular region over which she 
would one day exercise influence and power. 
Thus the return to the Netherlands after a so 
journ in some foreign country meant a great deal 
more to the young Wilhelmina than the majority 
of grown-ups would probally have either imag 
ined or understood. Her excitement, which wa 
generally observable during the days of packing 
which presaged the homeward journey, 
more and more apparent as time went on, and 
nearly reached fever heat as the train approached 
the Dutch frontier. 
The undisguised delight at the first sight of the 


became 


tricolored bands of red, white and blue on ha 

riers and sentry-boxes, which proclaimed the 
Queen’s arrival on native soil, her openly 
expressed rapture and admiration of the low- 
lying meadows and far-reaching horizon, the 
happy glances showered on her own people —all 
were charming indeed to witness, and though no 


one rejoiced in the knowledge of these patriotic 
feelings more keenly than | the temptation to 
tease Her Majesty apropos of their existence was 
quite irresistible. 






She Tries Her Hand at Cooking 


HENEVER we came back home from a 

journey, and as soon as the Queen reached 
the palace, her first impulse would invariably be 
to rush off to her own sanctum to greet her doll 
‘*children,” and anxiously inquire into their gen- 
eral conduct and well-being. A rapid flight to 
the chalet would then follow, where a general 
inspection of chickens, rabbits and pigeons was 
held and the pets fed in turn. 

The attractions of the Queen’s chalet at the 
Loo had been considerably increased, for more 
rooms had been added at the rear of the little 
abode, and a kitchen and pantry had been 
included. ‘The kitchen was a delightful and fas- 
cinating place, and proved eventually an immense 
resource and pleasure on wet half-holidays in 
the cooler seasons of the year. It was lavishly 
appointed with all such appliances and conve- 
niences as the most exacting or artistic of cooks 
could desire. The pretty stove of white tiles and 
brass fittings, surmounted by shelves, laden with 
a glittering array of pots and pans (so essen- 
tially characteristic of Dutch kitchens), was alone 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





Something New for Women 


—a Regular Income Through the 


y Income Policy 


The Prudential 


The one kind of Life Insurance policy 
of most practical value to the woman. 
It is the policy the wife would like, 
because it gives her a sure monthly 
income such as she is accustomed to. 


This is the Safest Way 


life 


The Cost of Insuring an Income of 


STRENGTHOF fo 1g Pm 
“GIBRALTAR to leave 
; insurance. 


The Cost is Low 


Write for Rates, and Learn How an Absolutely Guaranteed 

ncome can be Provided for the family, also ask for Booklet 
“‘ Prudential Information for the Family ’’ containing valuable 
recipes, First Aid Hints, the Care of Infants, Health Hints, 
etc., sent free if requested in your letter. 


Address Dept. 78 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


monthly income 
cannot be encum- 
bered or deprecia- , aa 
ted. The princi- we 


pal cannot be lost. 35. . 38.76 
All worry about 40 . . 45.76 
safe investment is 45 . . 55.20 
eliminated. we. 68.11 
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$10 per month for 20 years. 


At Age Cost 
of Insured Per Year 


. $29.41 
. 33.47 


Other monthly sums up to 
$500 in proportion. The 
income is paid for not less 
than 20 years. 

The income can be made 
payable for life of benefi- 
ciary at slightly higher cost. 

















OU’VE found that fruits, vegetables and 


preserves of your favorite brand sometimes 


are off in quality; don’t taste as they did 


the packers’ fault either. 


when you decided to “‘buy this brand every time.’’ 


There’s a reason for this, and a good one; it isn’t 


Our catalogue explains why this is so and why Brackett’s 
L. B.C. brand never varies; is always best, and costs you less than 
other brands. It’s the pick from all the best packers inthe country. 
Delivered at your door at less than you have been paying for 
other goods. Guaranteed to give satisfaction; other goods or 


your money back and no bother to you. 


Send for catalogue and price list 


Lyman 


Brackett Sales Co. 
30x G 1, Rochester, 


Indiana 
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money, write first ! 
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Newirics\ THE TOY WONDER )} 
ts tt AU MPTY-DUMPTY |) 


aay 
the hearts +28 : hy 
of our dear 
little ones 


You can etart a circus with a few pieces then keep adding until your Greatest Show 
“<a on Earthiscomplete. New additions for 1908 Get your dealer to show them to you. 


horse, tli hobo the dog, t 
goat. | clowns ke grown-up pec 
50c to $25.00 


literature w ith latest illustrations, free 
and Patentees, Manufacturers of the world renowned SCHOENHUT [Loy Pianos 
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THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs. 


2270 Adams 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 
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| The Midget 


Eoucating Milvelmina ““"’A 
to be a Queen | 


The Famous Dollar Watch 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) | SHOWING 
‘ er | DAMASKEENED 
sufficient to fill the souls of the uninitiated to at- MOVEMENT 
tempt and achieve something in culinary art. PLATE 


But the kitchen was not ornamental only; 
was also extremely well furnished with eve ry- 
thing for practical use. The idea in establis hing 
the kitchen and chalet had been to make it possi- 
ble for the young Queen to proffer hospitality on 
her own domain, and to this e a complete din- 
ner and tea service, crystal glasses, bottles and 
jugs of all sizes , silver plate and cutle ry, damask 
cloths and di tinty table decorations ‘had been 
supplied. 

‘To become a skilled cook a certain probation 
has, of course, to be gone through (as in all pro- 
fessions)- good materials occasionally wasted, 
handsand faces badlyscorched or burne -d—be fore 
novices can hope to have their efforts at grilling a 
steak or frying an omelet properly appreciated. 
It was so with the Queen and me. ‘Though we 
entered into the new pastime with intense fervor 
and assured ourselves— by frequently testing our 
different compounds during their various stages 
of transition from raw to cooked material—of 
their excellence and our success, outsiders were 
| ever ready to scoff and jeer. However, as time 
| went on, we established, through the help of 

cookery books, hints from the chef, and daring 
inventiveness on the part of the Queen, quite a 
reputation for the delicacies produced at the 
| chalet, and it was an immense pleasure to the 


| Queen to invite different members of the suite to | 

e come and consume the various dainties prepared | 

urs j out st and served by her own hands. 
| 


Wants to Build a House Herself 





Hang an Ingersoll on your Christmas tree for 
every me smber of your family. You couldn’t give 
more serviceable presents at ten times the cost of 
these practical, guaranteed limekeepers —and they’ ll 

be prized above niany costlier gifts, too. 


The Famous 











Dollar Watch 


is the standard-bearer of the Ingersoll line, which includes 
a practical timekeeper for every member of the family. 
There are othe er men’s Ingersolls in more ornate cases at 
$1.50 and $1.75, and the new Junior, small-size, thin-model, 





You can obtain a Fur Scarf, Muff, Coat or a 


















. Ts ’ “dress”? watch at $2. 
Tailor-made Suit,Skirt,etc ., withoutco ost. Larkin | ER MAJES ry was ever ready to embark on For ladie By girls and boys, there are the dainty ‘ Midget ” 
Factory-to-Family dealing makes this possible some new occupation, and so long as it was models, in plain and fancy cases, priced from $2 to $5. 
because it saves for you the profits and losses o anything reasonable and likely to contribute to Our new booklet of Ingersoll Watches describes all these 
middlemen—doubles the purchasing-power of her ts 7S tk Or1 R t bl models in detail. Write for it to-day —it’s FREE. 
your money—enables you to clothe yourself, or appiness, the CQueen-Regent invariably | Remember that every Ingersoll watcl ae 
furnish your home, out of present cost of living. tried to bring about the realization of her child’s | ,, Remember t vat every Ingersoll watch bears the name 
The Larkin Idea is a practical, co-operative plan wishes. Among the numerous toys which had INGERSOLL on the dial, and carries the maker’s 
whichsaves money foramillionf: amilie sannually. from time to time been provided for the Oucen’s signed guarantee in the back of the case. 

With $10.00 worth of Larkin Products (such Aah < < . " 
as Laundry and Fine bela Soaps, Toilet and use was a large, make-believe farmyard, the Ingersoll gold-filled CHAINS — 12 beautiful patterns — 
Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, Spices inclosure of which was surrounded by modcl $1.00 each postpaid. 
Extracts, Baking Pow ders and othe er Kk ‘ood buildinzs of the most approved type Cow S, ‘ . Ingersoll watches are sold by ie a sh be sent to you direct, 

y > ° ° ° ? ei $ vostpaid, upo eCeipt of ce (if by registere: ail, 8c additional 

pening mia ct peauseaeaee bo a aes _ which looked as if nothing could ever ail them, t mmo . scale al det ih ech dah i ee ae — 
ment of $10.00. . filled the cow-sheds, fine horses occupied the ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 

There are 1300 Larkin Premiums to choose stalls, sheep in great numbers stocked the pens. 6 Frankel Building, New York 
from, of excellent design and workmanship. Or 


| Wagons, plows, milk-carts and barrows were to 
| be found in their appointed places, and peasant 
|} men and women in correct costumes busied them- 
| selves with the farm rou.ine. ‘The whole arrange- 
| ment found its resting-place at the chalet, and 
‘ { | the younger doll ‘‘children” were from time to 

$10,00 Premium on 30 days! tree tris. Yay $10.00. sts’ | time taken there on short visits when they 
freight-charges refunded. | happened to be looking at all frail and simple life 
Our new enlarged Product and Premium | on a farm was prescribed as likely to be beneficial. 

FREE: ae comma end Ooaeen on mee. It now occ urred to the Queen that several of 
the cows were shedding their hair and that they 


if no Premium is desired, you can have $20.00 
worth of Products for #10. 00. Their regular 
use will save you $10.00 every few weeks. 


SEND NO MONEY 


You may have $10.00 worth of Larkin Products and a 


If you see the name 


| “INGERSOLL’on the dial— 


— You will find the Guarantee 
in the back of the case 

















Liatktt Cv. Buffalo, N.Y. | must have been attacked by some unheard-of 
| complaint, for the proper treatment of which it 
—FILL IN—CUT HERE — MAIL TODAY- | would be well to have a special building erected 
Latkitt Co. Mail postpaid, Product and Premium to which they could be moved. | It was to be a 
List No. 41 and tell how I can clothe myse'f, or furnish real building, made of proper bricks and mortar, 
my home out of present cost of living. and she and I were to construct it! Stove and Range Book 
We were now to be masons! In due course v 
Name | the Queen-Regent’s sanction was obtained, a Te 64 p pages Free y 
Street building site chosen, and the master-mason of WRITE FOR IT TODAY! OE OR 
; Mp) ee —s a an the Loo estate warned that he was about to This book will save you from $12 to $30 when you pur- a 7 
: have two new apprentices. ‘or some reason, chase a stove or range. It explains how the best and 
Stale G. P. 84 | which I could never quite fathom, the Queen | finest stoves and ranges in the world are made, and 








insisted on paying for the bricks (which were of a | 
small size, about five inches by two and a half) | 
with her own private pocket-money; the mortar 
was supplied from the building-yard, and my _ | 
contribution to the enterprise was downright | 
hard Jabor. | 
The Queen elected to be her own architect, | 
and drew out a symmetrical ground plan devoid | 
of all elaboration. The building was to be about 
four feet square, a window was to be inserted in 
the middle of each of the three walls, a door in 
the middle of the fourth, and a steeply-pitched, 
slanting roof of slate should crown the edifice. 


tells you how to *‘ know the best.”’ 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges 
From Factory to User 


Are heavily made of highest grade selected mate- 
rial, beautifully finished, with all new improve- 
ments and features. ‘Guaranteed for Years,” 
backed by a million dollars. “fTfoosiers” are fuel 
savers and easy bakers. A child can operate them. 
¥ —_ Sold on 30 days freetrial. NoFreightto pay. 
“aS = 
Som WRITE FOR FREE STOVE BOOK 


and Our Special Free Trial Offer 
Hoosier Stove Company, 201 State Street, Marion, Indiana 















EsAc OY Only 
the Reflection” 


‘Bt 
FLOOR 
VARNISH 


Hoosier Steel Base Burner 























> oe ao Achine: ia . Witt's can i | to 
surnt Fingers and Aching Limbs IMPORTED JAPANESE isciiat. Givesthe cellar 
It will give your floors a lus- HE digging of the foundations was a formi- vie er n yard 
are that yea will Be seed at — lable piece of work. The site chosen was || AUTOMOBILE VESTS ee na. 
and it will stand rough usage with- : « a 1 piece oO : WOr K. 1c site chosen was Close fitting lid dust 
out any danger of cracking within twenty yards of the chalet, under vener- EE a aN tight. Wind can't blow 
A. eer you pean Pha the wood but able trees, and though it was not deemed Ouilted Silk. The Acme the fine ashes. 
that t ac e varni S ary . r ati . ery ay eae? f : J | 
werrabaclica, ack the varnish, It i es ag re the SS ns to be very deep the ot Warmth, Lightnessand No soldered places to 
dealing with tough fibre of strong tree-roots Style. Weight from 2 to 4 split open and let the 
: SEND FOR SAMPLE PANEL — « made every half-inch of excavation a severe test oz. Fitsthe form perfectiy. ashes sift through 
finished with ‘61°’ Floor Varnish. Test it— put it on ° “ For I Ss 3 ‘ith or | I | t can 
the floor and stamp your heel into it. See if the on inexperienced labor. or house wear or with 4 | tis the strong ashy 
Varnish comes off. Ask your dealer for ‘‘61" As soon as the foundations were ready we “for dee og BI: a made. Gives years 
— if he hasn't i ite irec Ps ‘ ir ( PS: ite Ar > ‘ ! 
if he hasn't it, write us direct. received our first lessons in the proper handling ae 1 owt Bae Gtaes ae ie . a 3 
- ° e ° f -. : oH > a ook for the yell bel, 
PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. of a trowel, laying of bric ks, spreading of mortar Mita 44 Giversize and Witt’s. If your deal sn’t 
75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. and the use of a spirit-level. I always admired color wanted. Sent post- Bees, write as. We will sip 
FACTORIES the dignified composure of the man who initiated paid on receipt of price. . ) ou rect— 
New York Buffalo Chicago us into these mysteries, for I hardly think that he Like cut—$3.00. With Neat and . Also Witt'st 
London Paris Hamburg or any one else considered the undertaking to be sleeves $5.00. Money re- 4 Clean 








funded if not satisfactory. 





anything more than a passing fancy, which would Address Dept. 2 








| simply end as child’s play. JAMES HAYES & COMPANY, Importers, The Witt Cornice Company 
The little lady who had conceived the idea Poonles Bank Blde., Seattle, Wash. 2118-2124 Winchell Ave. 
ARE YOU meant, however, to carry it through, and, in | Cingtanatt: Ohio 































| spite of lime-burned finger-tips and aching : — 

| limbs, the work was steadily pressed forward in 

recreation hours. 

As the walls rose in height it was allotted to 
me to work from the inside—a somewhat embar- 
rassing position for a fairly bulky person in a very 
restricted area. Within a short space of time 
this wonderful building was completed and, 
except the roofing, was our own work. Sad to 
say, however, when once the roof was on neither 
the Queen nor I could ever get our heads through 


WASTING FUEL 


because you have no sifter, or 
bec ause ordinary sifters mean too 
much work, and dirt? Stop the 
waste and lighten your fuelexpense 
this winter by getting 


Hill’s Hustler 
Ash Sifter 








the door or windows, and the cattle which were : SS Ti Swan's Down | Prepared Cake ee 
i i : : S ake. Awarded Grand e, St. Lot 
Fits snugly over ordinary bar- lodged in the interior had to be thrust in hap Si ke. AN mee baie 
rel. Ash dust sifts into barrel, e 


hazard with extended arms and prostrate bodies. 


1 ot} valual 
ed recipes and other valuabl 

pnbusned coe, rolls into Sent free with your grocer’s name. 

scuttle. No dust, no 

work. Saves its cost 


“I Know I am as Wet as a Rat!” w/H : IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Dept. Q, Evansville, Ind. 
several times a —— a 
year. Sold by 
dealers every- 
where. 
Write to-day 


T WAS in August of 1894 that we all went to 
Flushing, an important seaport town of the 









































' Netherlands, for the purpose of unveiling a Ab ] H Pi The. tp! 
pod ig statue of the great Dutch hero and Admiral, ENGRAVED 100 for cw llagy ged aione at Ins piece § the 
: de Ruyter. During the whole ceremony, which WEDDING $ 50 STATIONERY Californian ab alone when _ polishe d and mounted pur rling 
Hill Dryer was a somewhat lengthy one, the wind howledand | |INVITATIONS 720 COMPANY sily fis makes a charming ladies’ hat pin. We have a bev" “— 
Company blew like great guns, the sea roared furiously, and | Each Additional Hundred $2.50 | 914 £. Main St Hi ns OS Come gas — ea ss — on 7 om ty Pins 
308 Park Av. the rain pelted down in relentless pity as though | | Delivered free in the U.S. Write for book of Rich P ad : at Pins beauty pins made an onmty t 
Worcester, Mass. it would never cease. The poor Burgomaster, | samples, unsurpassed for artistic excellence, — » va. 50c each mounted ina similar way. 35c per ye 
who delivered a long speech in front of the statue, ony 208 See. on eae baboon Oak City Novelty Co., 1366 Brush St., Oaki: na, 

was drenched, but the cheerfulness which he 





— = = — | maintained throughout a most trying ordeal won 
Wedding Cake > X ¢Dozen | universal applause. The ceremony concluded i UuU na m a e e S S 
Cake OXES $5.00 per 100 | with the placing of an immense laurel wreath, 
Exquisite. § ane 6c. Any Initial, Gilt. 


Produce the bri ightest and fastest colors with less work and no muss or failures. Ask your druggist or mail e at 5 
E. A.WEBBE Catering Supplies Collinwood, oO. CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 per package. rite for free booklet —How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy, 
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Beauty Pins 
35c per set 


Oakland, Cal. 
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The Great 
Holiday 
Gift. Will 
delight either 
man or wom- 
an — solves 
all Christmas 
perplexities — 
the CALORIS 
BOTTLE — the 
wonderful vacuum 
bottle that keeps 


liquids hot for thirty 
hours or cold for eighty- 
four hours without the aid of fire or 


ice. Has a wide range of usefulness 

in the bedroom, kitchen, nursery and 
sickroom. Particularly adapted to the 
use of travelers, motorists, yachtsmen, 
hunters and picnickers. 


Besides being the lowest in price the 


CALORIS 
Bottle 


is sold with a guarantee. Best grade glass 
ever put in sucha bottle. No complica- 
ted parts—no chemicals—nothing to go 
wrong. Its convenience will surprise you. 


A Holiday Suggestion 
The $6. 00 set of two wicker-covered pint 


bottles in a substantial fibroid case is par- 

ticularly recommende Or, you can buy 

individual CALORIS Bottles with metal 

jackets, pints, $3.50 ; quarts, $5.50. Wicker 

covered, pints, $3. 00; quarts, $4. 50 

Sent anywhere in the United States, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. If you’re not 
entirely satisfied, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Send for booklet. 


CALORIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
2118 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Order 100 bars of Lily White Soap and we 
will send you this new $5.00 Fireless Cooker 
As a Premium 


Without Cost 





Fireless Cooker 


ave 80 per cent of y ur fuel bills more th 

d prevent cooking odors 
I t contains one 
dish, one 


an half the 
steam and 
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very simpl le tO Opers 
ideal Xmas present. 


Send us 88. 00: ate once i: 
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me Write today for o ir liberal Club Offer 

“For your grocer’s name we will send 
you five valuable coupons free. 


HALLOCK SOAP CO. , Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Hammer the Hammer 













Lasting Gifts 


The dependable revolv- 
ers, shotguns and bi 
cycles, for both men 
and women, of 

the famous 

Iver 
Johnson 


mak 






Write 
To-day for Our 
Xmas Catalogs of 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolvers, Single Barrel 
Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 


Sent FREE for a postal card request. 


Iver Johnsons are sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods 
r verywh ere, or will be sent prepaid on receipt of 
ir dealer will not supply. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
182 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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‘Evucating Wilhelinina 


to be a Queen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


tied with orange ribbon, at the base of the monu- 
ment on behalf of the Queens, who then drove in 
open carriages through the town to attend an 
official reception. 

The young Queen’s hat was soaked through 
and through and its feathers drooped forlornly 
in a most dilapidated fashion around the brim, 
while her hair hung in dripping strands over her 
shoulders, looking far more suggestive of a 
barber’s shampooing basin than a State proces- 
sion. She was in the wildest of spirits and evi- 
dently enjoyed the concerned, anxious looks with 
which the elegantly-dressed "assembly of ladies 
regarded her wrecked appearance, and she glee- 
fully declared: ‘‘I know I am as wet as arat, but 
I have enjoyed myself immensely!” 

It was apparent to all that, if the public had 
willingly risked a wetting for the pleasure of see- 
ing their Queens, Their Majesties had none the 
less cheerfully sacrificed their finery in an ardent 
desire to avoid anything in the shape of a dis- 
appointment to their people. 

The Queen’s pleasure increased considerably 
when thick towels were produced for the purpose 
of drying her hair, and she submitted me to a 
good amount of teasing when, having torn off the 
dripping plumes, she observ ed my poor efforts to 
retrim the damaged hat with a few pins and some 
white ribbon snatched from one of the many 
bouquets which had been presented. 


CONCLUDED IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL 


Gbhe Actress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Amelia begged pardon again, but she wouldn’t be 
responsible. And even as she washed her hands 
of the whole affair there was a burst of chords 
and the band swung into ‘‘God Save the King,” 
so that we knew His Majesty had arrived. 

On any other night I would have been quite 
mad with excitement over playing before the 
King, and even with the events of the day 
rampant in my mind I became very shaky before 
I made my entrance. Frederica was in a fearful 
state. She insisted upon wearing her new spring 
hat in the dance-hall, and, so Larry claimed 
afterward, spoke all her lines with an English 
accent, or rather, with Frederica’s idea of an 
English accent. I borrowed a knife from one of 
the stage-hands and cut two holes in a canvas 
boulde sr for Mr. Benny and me to peep through. 

‘‘Look at him now,” Mr. Benny whispered; 
‘the is laughing; think of a King laughing.” 

‘‘He laughed out loud during your scene,” I 
whispered back. . 

Mr. Benny nearly fell through the 
‘You don’t mean it!” he exclaimed. ‘‘A King 
laughing at me! And out loud! Now, when you 
go on,” kindly retaliating, ‘‘Vll watch, and I'll 
tell you everything he doe 


‘SDo,’ ae urs ged. 


boulder. 


So Mr. g3enny and I kept tabs on the royal 
personage throughout the play—that is, when 
we could force Bella and Frederica from our 
peepholes. And all of us told one another just 


how he ‘‘took” our scenes, and fortunately for 
all, he took them very well. He was the first to 
laugh at the humorous lines, and the quickest to 
sober down when the situation was serious. 


All through the evening my inner self was say- 
ing ridiculous things as I spoke my lines, address- 
ing them to the King, but there was little indul- 
gence in this levity when I offered the bouquet 
to the Royal Princess in the party. For that’s 
just what I did—presented a bouquet. Looking 
back upon it, there was no particular reason 
for offering the Prince ten guineas’ worth of 
white orchids, beyond that she had lately become 
engaged. At least that was the excuse the 


management made when they suggested to one 


of His Majesty’s equerries that the company 
wished to do so, and the King sent back word 
that he and the Princess would receive Miss 
Sarah Fall-in-the-Mud at the end of the play. 


I told the equerry that I hadn’t the Ries 
idea what to do, and would probably faint on 
His Majesty’s shirt-front; but he comforted me 
by saying that I would find myself among the 
simplest people in the world. All I had to do 
was to courtesy when I entered the box, and if 

hand to courtesy again as I 


the King offered hi 
took it, and once more to the Prince Then I 


was to wait until His Majesty addressed me, 
and in answering I should call him first ‘‘ Your 
Majesty,” and after that, if there were any after 


that, to say ‘‘Sir.” To the Princess I was to say 
‘Your Royal Highne and I was to back out 
of the box when the King bade me good by. 

“T think I can get in all right,” I told the 
gentleman-in waiting; ‘but I shall probably 
never be able to back up those three step leading 
from the box. I shall simply sit down on the 
first one -_ 1d shall be pulled out by some one 
di creetly Jurking in the rear.’’ 

You'll manage all right,” sm 


iled the equerry 
“T’]] be by your side in case 


inything poe 


wrong Ha re you your speech ready for Her 
Royal High: f 

J] said that had it as ready as it ever would be 
anc t readicr, po ibly, than later, and I 
tricd it on him very successfully. 

I wasn’t happy through the last act, but, likea 
first night, the great terror rolled away when the 
moment came. I made my first courtesy on the 


nothing short of miracu 
lous, and I am not at all sure if the gentleman-in- 
waiting said anything by way of int 
for the first thing I saw was the monarch removy 
ing his glove that he might politely offer his hand 
to Miss Sarah Fall-in-the-Mud, and I knew it 
wasn’t because he wanted to keep the Indian 
stain of my hands from off his white kids, cither. 

‘*We have greatly enjoyed the whole play and 
your own performance, Miss Miller,” he said. 
Think of his going to the trouble of hunting up 
my name on the sixpenny program. 

The equerry kicked my foot. 

‘I thank Your Majesty,’ I replied, ‘‘in the 
name of the company as well as for myself, for 
your graciousness in coming to see us, strangers 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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GIVE GOROONS“CHRISTMAS 
















a GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
The 
Pictures 
are in10 
colors 

Gordons are the easi- N 

est of all suspenders 

and the strongest. N 
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DuIvenveRs 


—Buttonholes are WOVEN 
and cannot tear. 
—Plenty of stretch here for 
bending. 
—Ends are double stitched 
and cannot separate. 
—The back slides smoothly 
with oe move, allowing 
full shoulder freedom. 
3 NOT" webbing DOES 
NOT weaken or grow 


6 tie be oops always stay in 
the right place. 
- Ends _unhitch = connect 
quickly. The clasp is simple 
and strong. 
























. through which the No 

ends pass freely, relieving charge 

all =, y Mi 5 0 See the 
“he STRONGEST a d DUC Auto Girl Box 


suspender en 
1 —Pliable cable buttonholes which CAN- 
NOT tear. 


These Auto Girl Boxes are done in 10 colors. The subjects are typically 
American. The faces are glorious and pleasing to look upon. These have 
been declared the prettiest of all Christmas suspender boxes. 


A HANDSOMELY BOXED CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


For Father, Husband, Son, Brother, Cousin and Nephew 


When you buy Gordon Suspenders for Christmas presents you are sure of satisfying 
the men to whom you give them. Gordons are perfect in every way —the most comfortable 
and strongest of all suspenders— Delightfully easy on the shoulders. 


Men don't like suspenders with cheap fancy buckles that tarnish and break and gaudy 
webbings that are made for looks but not for wear. They like neat patterns and 
substantially made suspenders, the kind that will give a full year’s service. Gordons are 
the ONLY suspenders guaranteed for one year. So then—GIVE GORDONS 
FOR CHRISTMAS—They are the best liked Suspenders. 


Gordons are the right kind of suspenders for business man and worker—for dress and 
everyday wear. They have a smooth sliding back that leaves the shoulders free and easy. 

Most other suspenders are too short or too long for many men. Gordons are made to fit. Size 33 
for men 5 foot 6 or shorter. Sizes 35 and 37 for medium size men. Size 40 for tall men. Men are pleased 
when they get suspenders that fit right. Size is marked on each pair and on bottom of box. 


OUR ONE YEAR GUARANTEE: 


If ends break within one year we give new ends FREE. If other parts 
break within one year we give a new pair of Gordon Suspenders FREE. 


Gordons are sold in a large number of cities, but being the newest suspenders they are not yet on 
sale everywhere. Your dealer, if he has none, will get them for you. Tell your dealer he can get them 
from his wholesaler. If he will not get them for you, buy of us by mail. 50 cents a pair. We pay 
postage. When ordering say whether for short, medium or tall man. 


Look for the name “GORDON” on buckles and box. 
GORDON MFG. COMPANY, 306 Main nad New —_— New York 


Now ce 
Devices for Hanging Up | 
. the Little Things’’ | 


Moore Push-Pins | 


Moore Push-Points 
Moore Push-Tacks 
Moore Push-Buttons 

You' ve used the celebrated Moore Glass Push- Pins 
—the last three are younger generations of the 


PUSH family. The distinctive feature of them all — 
the fine quality STEEL Points 
ke 












5! This quartette covers 
ho entire decorative field from the picture of several 
vunds to the small post-card, and all without dis 
bgt irement to walls or wood-work. All sizes and colors, 
from 10¢ per 4 doz. to 10c for 4 doz. 
and drug stores or 10 cents 
ortinent and particulars 


MOORE PUSH-PIN c0., 146 8. 11th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Irritating Flannels 

















\Sa that baffle both mother and doctor. Vool is nature's 
Fa clothing; fine wool never irritates. It’s the poisonous 
Sewing Machine ae nettles that cause the trouble. 
No Nettles In Non-Nettle White Flannel 
Needle f They are softer, smoother, wear better and cost no 
fi osihls more (2 yard up.) 
af SAMPLE CASE FREE. Flannel and Baby White 
Threader fi Goods samples, large Mlustrated Catalogue of Embroid- 
j q eries, Laces, Embroidered | lannels, Infant * Outfits, and 
i i! Ee hune apes ds of helps, all free to expectant mothers 
0 : For 25c. we will include a uaa, t Mo Ji mm pattern for 
<< 8 - every sia in Gaby ewe lro telling qu iantity of material 
rews 6% needed and gis ng comprehensive illustrated instructions 
Au We can refer satisfie aa plats 


Beware of imitations. All genuine Ne mn- Nettle Flannels 
Simple, durable, automatic are stampe e'’ every half yard on selvage, 
Threads any needle instantly, even in the dark. and are sold only by u 


Most valuable of all attachments. THE LAMSON BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


No twisting, biting or cutting thread. hed 188 
If you cannot se ire a “Boye Needle Tl hreade r from your 
me merchant, send 25 1 we will mail one, post paid 
The Boye Needle Co., 72 Wabi ash Ave. 
For yest results | ** Boye’? Needle “Boy 
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Die in open Rats and 
* mice leave 

air, seeking & choicest food 
water and grain for 
it. Dry, 

clean; never 


leaves a mark. The newest Shur-On style 


On and off with one hand 
Rat fl think of the convenience 


5 place of 


Handy’ ’Shur-On- 
BB 


pea I i x 


Get the genuine“ 
a DOXx reputation Ask bur Opt pest 
ri 


Illustrated book free. Estat ed 1864 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A, Rochester, N.Y 





or 60 cent for three 


delivered pre 





boxe 


WOMEN’S “DERMAL” special GLOVE. 


paid 
TH! Rat Bis cuir Co 


42 N C me Street 


ENGRAVED 
100 ‘xsooins 
INVITATIONS 


Each Additional Hundred §2.25. Delivered anywhere in U.S. High- 
est quality, latest styles Engraved Visiting Cards $1.00— | 
Shaded Old English $2.00. Sample 


sonrequest. GEO.W.SEXTON, with ne: at 
Stationer, 1336-126 State Street, Chicago, Ill. PIKE 


ALL MUSIC ROLLS 334% DISCOUNT!!! 


1! 
Select Any Roll from Any catalog, and We Will Supply it at One-Third Less Than the Listed Pre! ! 
With newly patented electric machinery we can make music rolls twice as fast as any other machine, and much more accurate. Se me - 
our catalog of the thousand best selections from the world’s choicest music, Sacre -d, Classic and Popular. Please state name of piano-playe 


Department 0, STANDARD MUSIC ROLL CO., 341-347 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


The “PIKE” GLOVE for Men. 














tion to dress sleeve— 
Post Paid—Satis 


MANUBACTURING co., sol song “Ohi oO. 
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Ivery year since the first year the 
output of Welch’s Grape Juice has 
been increased from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent, simply because more people 
found out how good it was. Have you 
found out yet? 


Welch s 
GrapeJu 


is just the pure juice of the choicest 
Concord grapes, transferred from the 
clusters to new bottles without change 
or addition of any kind. 

‘That's why it is the choice of the 
careful housewife, the thoughtful mother 
and discriminating hostess, for serving 
at mealtime or between meals as a bev- 
erage or in the form of an unfermented 
punch or as a dessert. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s send 
$3.00 for trial dozen pints, express prepaid 
Kast of Omaha. Booklet of forty delicious 


ways of using Welch’s Grape Juice free. 
Sainple 3 oz. bottle by mail, LOc,. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, New York 











Initial Hat Pins 
Solid Sterling 5 Oc 


Silver 

on Copper 

Five for $2.00 
Write Initials Plainly 
The silver and the rich 
copper color combine 
to make a very hand- 
some pin. tisk the thing forChristmas. Thousands 
of other suggestions in our 250-page Catalogue. 
Write for it. See also our page advet rtisement 
in November number. Send tous for your Christ- 
mas Gifts. We send everything prepaid and 
guarantee delivery. 

Money refunded if any article fails to please. 


DANIEL LOW & CO., Gold and Silversmiths 


227 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 




















SEND FOR SAMPLES 


which we gladly send free, and 
see for yourself the beauty 
in pattern, color 
and weave 
of 









Made in 
greatest variety 
of plain shades and fancy 
Stripes and checks. Beautiful 
even weave—colors guaranteed fadeless 
Buy of your dealer, we do not sell direct, 
RENFREW MFG. CO.., Dept. L, Adams, Mass. 


Also makers of Renfrew Table Damasks, 























Renfrew Wash Goods and Renfrew Madras 
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Ghe Actress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


in a strange land, and I beg that I may present 
these flowers to Her Royal Highness.” 

I think the King said ‘‘surely ”—certainly not 
‘*sure”—then the Princess extended her hand, 
and I courtesied as she said: ‘‘Are they really 
for me? How sweet!” 

At this I managed to ejaculate: ‘‘We beg to 
present them with our respectful good wishes for 
the future happiness of Your Royal Highness.” 

‘Oh, thank you,” said the Princess, ‘‘and 
thank them.” 

And the King said: ‘‘ Very nice indeed, Miss 
Miller, very kind. C ome to our country often.’ 

At which I replied: ‘Thank you, sir, I should 
like to.” : 

Then the King and Princess both suddenly 
turned their backs, looking down into the stalls, 
and I saw that the equerry was making little 
roundabout quirks with his finger which, I real- 
ized, meant that I need not have to back up the 
steps, after all, as the royalties were giving me an 
opportunity of walking out nose foremost. 

So I fled to the company, and told them all 
about it, thanking the gentleman-in-waiting for 
“holding the book on me.’”’ And when I drove 
home past the King’s house I felt that it was 
very pleasant to know a neighbor! Still there 
was little of His Majesty in my mind, but a 
longing for cool, green stretches, long days on 
the river, and the getting away from myself. 


Zz 


I started out early the next morning to look for 
a place in the country, my efforts to make haste 
being greatly retarded by the assiduities of the 
landlady, Cissy and the cook. I was confused 
over this, until I discovered that my fame was 
heralded in the morning newspapers. I finally 
invited them all in and gave a true version while 
Cissy fastened my boots. ‘The landlz idy stood it 
very well, having once known a lady-in-waiting; 
but Cissy never entirely recovered, and all my 
previous friendly efforts to treat her as a human 
being went for nothing after my close association 
with the King. 

Even so, by eleven I was at the station. ‘The 
social referee he id followed up his suggestion the 
night before by kindly urging my staying down 
in his part of the country so that [could run in on 
his ‘‘missus” when I grew lonely; but I wanted 
to be near the river, and as Frederica would be 
spending her Sundays with other relatives of hers 
near Walton I decided upon that locality. 

Wise from previous experience I was not look- 
ing for chintz or Georgian chairs, but I did rea- 
sonably expect rooms of good size, and a garden, 
if not a view. I abandoned the view and the 


garden as the day wore on, but still clung to 
comfortable rooms, and at last I came upon 
Rosemary Lane, when I had finished the list 


given me by the real-e state agent, and was starting 
in to enjoy myself. 

[I sauntered along Rosemary Lane because I 
liked the name, and I might have walked to the 
end of it, coming out upon the river, had my eyes 
not been attracted by a sign announcing a sale 
of Ayredale puppi Through the hedge I 
caught a glimpse of a story-and-a-half, gabled 
cottage, and without further reflection I was 
‘*a-goim’ up the walk and a-knockin’ at the door.” 
Ire the echo had died away, from around the 
house, prefaced by puppies, and epilogued by 
them, came a lady—unmistakably that— wearing 
a short skirt, a heavy bib apron, and an inquiring 
look. It was a little sudden, and I think I can be 


forgiven my stammering speech. 
“‘T just knocked,” I said, ‘‘to ask if you, or 


whoever has it—that is, the cottage —keeps any- 
thing besides dogs, meaning of course lodge rs. 
The lady lifted her brows. ‘‘ Lodgers ? 
“*Yes, I see you have dogs. You have rooms, 
too.” I was getting desperately mixed, but the 
lady smiled, not politely, but as though she saw it 


were really funny. This encouraged me. ‘I 
began wrong,” I apologized. “I liked your 
house and the puppies, and I want rooms. If 


you haven’t rooms | think I’ll take 
they were twining about me lovingly—‘‘ but I’d 
like both if you can manage it.” 
The lady looked at me thoughtfully. ‘I 
pose I ought to take lodgers, oughtn’t 1?” 
Visions of the other summer boarders I had 


a puppy ” 


sup- 


met at the other houses rose up before me. 
‘*Lodger, not lodgers,” I hastened to say. 
“Pye; skeen aueee es ” 
ve an extra sitting-room and bedroom,” she 


went on, ‘*that I could very 
Would you like to see them?” 
I told the lady I would, and I tried to be very 
calm when I saw they were chintz-hung and 
Georgian-chaired. I liked the householder, but 
still the English are good at a bargain, especially 
the ladies, “How much are they; 2” T asked 
languidly, looking out of the window at a view 
and a garden at the same time, but pretending 
not to care for them. 

‘*How much should they be?” she replied. 

At this I crinkled up my eyes and 1: ae -d—as 
did the lady also—fears of her craftiness having 
fled. ‘Don’t you know?” I asked. 

‘*No, I don’t,” she responded. ‘‘I know about 
dogs and how much they should cost; but I’ve 
never taken lodgers—nor been in lodgings, I may 
add—and yet I feel that I ought. I’m nota rich 
woman.” 


well do without. 


sO 


There was something so simple and fine about 
her statement that I loved her immediately. 
‘I’ve seen rooms not nearly so nice around here,”’ 
I then said, ‘‘for twenty-five shillings a week, SC 
I think you should charge thirty-five - — 

ut I got no further, for she stopped me with: 
**Oh- really, no, I couldn’t; I only pay 
shillings a week for the whole cottage.” 

‘*But that would include service and lights and 
my tub,” I urged. 

‘*It would be pleasant,” said the lady, relaxing. 
‘**For then I could afford a maid, and I would get 
a good one who understood waiting on lodgers, 
otherwise you’d have a fearful time. Are 
difficult to cater to?” 

Of course I didn’t tell the lady that wasn’t a 
customary question, but I let it be understood 
right at the start that if pressed cabbage were 
brought to me I would get under the table and 
not come out. And she wasn’t at all alarmed, 
but smiled comprehendingly, and said she would 
get under with me, as she had lived a number of 
years on the Continent, and couldn’t endure 
English greens. 


twenty 


you 
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bargain store methods. 


own factory. 


design and construct. 


new scale Upright with inclined 


ments in the world of music. 


Write for catalogue and 





| WhenYou Buy a Kranich & Bach Piano 


| You buy a piano that for almost half a century has been 
| the standard piano investment of America and Europe. 


| You buy a piano having no obsolete or fictitious name 
acquired by commercial corporations or marketed under 


You buy a piano which bears the names of the men 
under whose personal supervision and direction every 
part has been entirely constructed and finished in their 


You buy the best piano that mind and hands can 


As an example of advancement in modern piano construction our 


Pedal (both exclusive features), are cited as the most marvelous achieve- 


With each catalogue we will send free 
an interesting Composite Portrait and 
sketches of the World’s Greatest Pianists. 






FAC) _ emery E. 23d Street 
NEW YORK 





pin block, and Grand with [sotonic 


name of dealer nearest you. 























A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN 








The only garment 
that, without artifi- 
cial ‘attachme nts, 
produces the high 
bust and tapering 
waist which present 
styles demand, 
Thousands of women 
recommend it. 

No pressure on 
heart, lungs or 
stomach, throws 
shoulders back nat- 


SoflinPenrect Form 


Ba aN (set COMBINED 





urally and expands 
the chest. 
There is no sub- 


stitute. Ask your 
dealer for‘‘SAHLIN,’’ 
which is your guar- 
antee. Wewillsend 
direct if he cannot 
supply you. Money 


No aOKS ~ PATD -NoEYELETS refunded if not per- 
NO STRINCS NOHEAVY STEELS fectly satisfactory. 
Comes in high, medium high, or low bust Made 

in white or drab corset sateen, also white batiste. 

Give actual waist measure and bust measure 


desired and length from armpit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1.00 


Ask for Free Fashion Booklet full of ts sting 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


information 











What Breathe-Rite Is 


REATHE-RITE is an 

elastic brace, 2ot a 
corset, made of an inde- 
structible, washable 
white fabric. It is as 
easy to put on and take 
offas avest. It is equally 
good for Men, Women, 
Boys and Girls, one 





| FOR size fils anybody. 
MEN |f What Breathe-Rite Does 
and REATHE-RITE en- 


larges the chest, re 











duces the abdomen, 
corrects round shoulders 
and strengthens the back. 


It holds the body gently but 

firmly erect, whether walk 

ing, Sitting or standing. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 











Made— 
Highest 
Grade 


KING 


Sewing Machine 


The newest machine — with 
other high grade machines 
perfected—possessing many 
found in others. 


all features of 
improved and 
advantages not 


Guaranteed the most perfect machine made. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for the King Sewing Machine Book, 
the most complete ever published. 
KING SEWING MACHINE CO. 
254 Court Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 









The B ne] ATHE-RITE patented 
ix-sle 1 slide does the trick. 
Nothing better at any price. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, J 

send us his name and One Dollar, 

and ‘* BREATHE- RITE” will be 

forwarded at once prepaid. 

$1 THE BREATHE-RITE CO. . $1 
45 West 34th Street, New York 


We have an interesting proposition for wide 


awake menand women agents in your territo? 
WEDDING 


(00 INVITATIONS | a 


EACH Eg ioay F ielargpe dag ath or 50. 
- Highest quality, latest styles canph 
EVERETT WADDEY CO., 2 8. 11th 8t., Richmond 


“ART IN HOMES,” hi.) 


tory Bu and Cottage Ss Portf "Nc 


for story lences and one and t 











ENGRAVED 











Va 





galows 





ix 


resi vo-Story 


E: ic os 50 cents, both 75 cents, cash or stam} - 
T.R. Wieger, Architect, 630-14th St., Denver, Colo. 





28 INCHES § WDE ee 


Fleeced Back Fast Colors 


p High grade printed fabrics for wrappe 8, TRADE 
house and street gowns, dressing sac 
shirt-waists and dresses for children. 

Acknowledged the best of their class. 
Variety of patte i 
Retail prices of both, 10c per yard. 
| Be sure that the tickets all bear the name 
of the makers, the Hamilton Manufacturing ¢ 
If your home retailer will not supply you, write 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 





MARI 
























Improved Finish Fast Colors 





Anyone & 
Food Laws) poh ve Be ones 


It is fun to make. A postal will bring a free sample of candy. 


SNYDER, THE CANDY MAN OF SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


can dy Tn delicious chewing taffy with Snyder's 
ents (guaranteed under the Pure 
Enough for 5 pounds for 25 cents. 








Boston and New York / 
Mi __ 36 INCHES WIDE [ , 


RAL PERCA 
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The Actress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 






















It was all so unorthodox, our arrangement, 
that I had gone a block from the house—after 
depositing a pound, not because she demanded 
it, but because I did, fearing she’d change her 
mind—befcre I remembered that she didn’t 
know my profession, so I went back, though un- 
willingly, and called over the hedge jocularly, 
‘How about the references?” meaning how 
about my own. 

Then the lady suddenly turned very white, and 
| said quickly, ‘‘Who sent you back?” 

And I said, “Ww hy, no one; but I must tell you 
| I’m an actress.’ 

At this the color came back into her face. 
| 

| 

| 





i 
“4 
| 


B ookcas es 











rmnnannen 
Rastasala 


‘*Oh,” she answered, ‘‘I don’t care.” 

Then I flew for my train, and was so happy 
over the prospect of ge ear out into the country 
that it wasn’t until we had begun skimming over 
the chimney-pots of London I remembered I 
didn’t know her name or the number of her 
house; and all I could tell the company was that 
the address might be Mrs. Ayredale, Puppy 
Villa, Rosemary Lane, and invite them’ to come 
down on Sundays to see me. 


sagenenandnasieved 


AOAEW AS NON A SII 


pf» 
ve 


Well, I suppose I am not the only one who has 
pressed her grief into the background by keeping 
| very busy in the foreground, face all smiles, and 
back of head all twisted wires. I had always 

talked so much of the actor e njoy ing any kind of 
a sensation that I was beginning to feel rather un- 
the whole | €asy over my position as a real artist when I | 
world of food found myself getting so little j joy out of Hester’s | 
prod ucts has |f death-dealing letters. Several _came_ before the i} 

—I might say—great one arrived, because, of | 
can done so much to course, 


make the dessert problem easy as 















single 
article in 






LET ME TELL YOU WHY 


Macey Bookcases are better than others 









I had to be polite and answer her. In | 
reply to her first letter I spoke of my cough. | 
There is always something pathetic about the 


expression, ‘‘my cough.” She answered it 
1 our promptly. | 


: bs 3 The letter came with a whole sheaf | 
tonic of others at the end of a matinée just as I was 
\ieve- | going out to dinner. 


I went back to iay dressing-room with them, 


I am the originator of the sectional idea which has revolutionized the 
bookcase business of the world. | have been making sectional furniture 
for twenty years— better and better every year, and have directed the 
making of more sectional bookcases than all other makers combined. 


Macey Bookcases and Filing Ap- Comparison with others will confirm 
for I saw Hester’s handwriting on top, and I pliances are the culmination of my  thetruth of my statements about Macey 
OSWEGO } thought it would be better not to shout out dread- 


ipened experience and best skill. Bookcases. ‘Their superiority stands 
i ful things about her in a restaurant. I tossed the a ! . I 4 


i ; ; ee ye an see 
others on my dressing-table and went at hers. They alone contain my latest improv. right out in plain . “Aa “ _ s 
orn tarc ! It was just as bad as I had expected, and it was ments. A@ it—vou cannot help seemmgt 


even worse, for she sympathized with me, sort of Macey Bookcases excel in Maceysuperiorityis boldly pro- 






















| Don’tconfineittoa few old-fashioned 








| — te seman: hey ‘all = time a at she sorry hoa style, workmanship and finish claimed in the pleasing Chip- 
i 1 4 x F is 3 PE, 
uses; derive the fullest benefit by ff J cough.” Among other insults she saic —they are made under my ’ pendale design, here illustra- 
arning its : use 3S i | ‘You dear girl, coughing away from us in that ersonal direction at Grand ted, and is equally pronounced 
| learning its wonderful usefulness in iia climate too. I told Aaron”? (she didn’t say - nids, Michigan, the home in the pacha dem olonial and 
a/l branches of fine dessert making— Aaron Adams any more), ‘‘ who is staying with us, ay , el, — eat Styles 
in pastries and cake fillings, in blanc- the minute dinner was over. We had such a jolly of good furniture- Standard Styles. 


time at dinner, I didn’t want to bring up anything furniture for the 
so miserable then, and he s: uid, ‘ Has she got any of 


age 
manges and custards, in ices and ‘ 
| her Speedwell tincture with her?’ And I said how home. 


puddings, sauces and jellies —how it 
makes them all extra-ordinary in 
delicacy and wholesomeness. 


Macey Bookcases and 
Filing Appliances are 


funny it was that he should ask that, for I knew you sold by responsiblemer- 


The world wide suc- 
used to take a great deal of it, and he must have 


read my mind — wasn’t it curious? _I told him of the cess of the Unit Idea chants in all localities, 
Drop postal at once for‘ Original Recipes coincidence, which made him laugh, and he gripped proves it was right in whose guarantee,back 
\ and Cooking Helps,” telling how to improve my hand and said, ‘The dear, dear child’; this 


: : the beginning and now ed by the maker, doubly 
your cooking. Sent free. being very affectionate in a drawing-room with 








: . as eight lamps going, though it shows, too, that he Macey Bookcases rep- protects the purchaser. 
Sixty-six Years of Superiority. | feels Iam a silly. But he had a correct, far-away resent its highest de- O. H. L. WERNICKE I will send you cata- 
\ look in his eye, and laughed easily when Father aes : cos , " beni 
‘ So , é ‘ 2 nt. iiaca ss aiiitaokcares | . : ‘ sits 
SN T. KINGSFORD SON, came in and caught us. ‘I doubt if she has it, or velopment Father of Sectional Book 5 log G-1108 and ‘ A Palk 
Oswego, N. Y. even the prescription,’ answered ; so he has gone to Macey Sectional Bookcases are not with Dad’’ containing further inter- 
TIONAL STARCH CO., i re i ‘ . ile z : : — ace eracec 
S _ Successors pan he carl sandy olla: $1 b. ’ sg Pacing peg hth — just as good they are better, esting facts about Mace y Book« ases 

shing ‘ es. are ; o happy : ; egy, pale ee. 
—— here, we wish —— "’ much better than others, they are the for the asking. If interested in Filing 

Batik en dints bi ith best obtainable anywhere. Appliances ask for catalog G-4208. 

u cnew she didn’t care a bit, and the only 


Send Your | other thing about the letter which interested me This mark identifies Macey goods. Another concern making similar goods still 
was the postscript: 


> | retains my name, although I severed my connection with it years ago. 
Handkerchief TP needn't have kept my letter open, alter all, tor —O.H.L. Wernicke, President of The Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


the prescription, as Aaron forgot and sealed it up in 








9) d ane whe lope by = If. Eco is just as well, ‘pe rhaps, 
‘ tt tl > srweight, he / 
r ers | fas it ‘done Raging my py patna ae to aioe -s. MACEY RETAIL STORES: 


















































diveek to the Meperiet | ee Sours Paying wide tee a ! NEW YORK~—343 Broadway | PHILADELPHIA—1017 Chestnut Strect  sesualiihecall 
and save several profits jogging my elbow to make me hurry so that he can — CHICAGO— 80-82 Wabash Ave. BOSTON—49 Franklin Street f 
We illustrate herewith get this to you byreturn mail. Isn’t heathoughtful | 

a very beautiful, vig A creature? He knows how fond lam of you. Good- ss Ss ee pose ee ene <= 

fine genuine “Iris by, lamb child, your HESTER.”’ [ a8 

Ge teniet. band _— “ 
embroidered on one ra a - Sa SERIES MENGE E'S AEN erent ACM 

corner. Seven (7) dif- : 

ferent designs —exqui Finishing this, I swished madly through my BUST d HIPS | 

sitely dainty—splendid red-cornered mail until I found the blue corner an 

quality—Special mail with Hester’s handwriting on it, only this time 


A very acceptable 


Christmas Gift 


“Hall-Borchert Perfection Ad- 
justable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and di 

appointments in fitting, and render the 
work of dressmaking at once easy and 
satisfactory. This form can be adjus ted 
to 50 different oars and sizes; also 


order | hurried and blotty upon the envelope. Then | 
BPree ys 25c Each grew white and chilly, and angry aaa choky, for 
A Trial Order — Solicited I held the letter up to the strong light and de- 
Add 5c to your remit- ciphered Aaron’s heavy pen-strokes crisscrossing 
tance for insurance-— | enough paper to have written a dozen prescrip 
We prepay postage. | tions. I wanted to open it, oh, how I wanted to, 
and I wouldn’t open it, for I despised the trick he 

Now Ready | was playing on me, and I went st adding to my 
Sur famous folly by quick strokes of my pen, as in another 


CATALOG | envelope I re-addressed his unopened letter to his 










‘A Pos - 
y fd Hay ve Rel lief ~ 


Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth 











- . made longer and shorter at the waist get 
of office. As I was about to blot it Mr. Benny ap- line, bust made highe r or lower and less De pettent _ Py ones 
id peared in the doorway, for he was to take me out form may be raised or lowered to suit ies Fax a OB i sia ok f 2he 
° . P rf Ps “ a see : where, o i > ) Ol’g 
Ho 1 ay to dinner. So I left the letter to dry, and hurried any desired skirt length. It is very ing 


easily adjusted, cannot get out of order Get Mennen’ (the original). Sample free. 


and will last a lifetime. 





Jenne) (Borated) Violet Ta 


° out with him, putting my grief —resentment, 
Handkerchiefs alas!—among the twisted wires in the back of GERHARD MENNEN CO., tg N. J. 


) for wide 























| 1 Write today Sepa spate ted Bookl i 
| my head. omplete line of Dress Forms v 
ry territory. | The finest in America. ’ , * y 
ike aaa rdet It turned out to be a serious meal, for we HALL. BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPAN 
Send for it—it is free. , eal, v 
Neven hEndicgttCs,| talked a great deal of lost opportunities; Mr. Dept. P, 30 West 32d Street, New York Health, ars and oe 
gig tesco . | 3enny telling me how much money he would be i REE OES 





waist. Neves cor pwn ¢ 
summer or winter Once tried 








worth if he had bought a lot in Seattle twenty 
years ago for three hundred and fifty dollars The Latest New York Craze 
No more dread of polishing day, and he had the 


money, too, only a frie nd advised FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


it makes Silver cleaning like play. him; and I telling Mr Senny if we would just 20 for 25 cents _Fay lee Idea % Stock- 
ings 


| Richmond, Va trust to our own intuitions, and not to false oe 
——_——___—_—_—_— friends who muddled things up, how not only Magnificent, embosse d postal cards, done 
No. 3, 29 de . ; rich but happy we wou Id all be Afterward in fourteen colors, newly importe d from and] F HLOSI ea best: . 
tay oe ; there wa ome asking of Mr oT nny how he Europe. These cards are the latest and e. Least +5 pe ; 
y double ** wot back at hi friend , and of Mi Benny look most unique season yreeting In vogue lol pI 
or stamps ing surprised and re ing there was no happi THE YAY STOCKING CO.. 61 E Street, Elyria, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. eT 

Cle ’ 


ne in ‘‘getting back + any one; small me thod CHRISTMAS AND NEW hivagoul S . 3 : - 











d polishes Silverware in 





















; te Dish 
made the man smaller, and there was ‘‘no tor- i | j te Oo receive tr edo Bea esK? 
urprising manner _ aes A ses an Alege He vet Your friends will be dé: igh 1 to re 1 : or Hot Watér Bag 4 
: FREE SAMPLE, mer! t ILKE He Ing smaler that the fellah yu one of these beautiful livel pate = old | th a E. I 2) 3 7 S > 
aceon’ ; ata hate. And I, rising hastily, said I had to go remembrance: 
i The } tro Silicon Co,, 30 ¢ “lif St. ‘Sane York. back agen ere and os meg rtp he The card ell for 3c, to 5c, wherever shown. : 
SS Sold by Grocers and Druggist was right, and 1 did want to do the big thing, Your packet of 20 card orted sent you a ai gps rend 

" ggists. and wou ld he mind? and Mr. Benny told me to 


stpaid for 25 ce 


POST CARD IMPORTING COMPANY 


erS, TRADI 


go on, for he knew I was bothered. 
, 






























J k Cit 1 Complete 
; ZB 16 East 17th Street New Yor y ohs ae polly 250 Basen Agents wanted 
mie : ‘ - > r Cx Amsterdam, N.Y. 
So I went on, jostled my way, the distance Collette Mfg. Co., Box 0. 4 
wie MARI being too short to take a cab, too long to walk; 





turing ¢ 


and when I reached the red post-box in front of 
you, wrilet 


the theatre, with ‘‘ London and Abroad” painted 






Amusing and Instructive 












RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS 
s’ Agents Made to Your Measure above the slit, I saw Amelia hovering about it. 
by hand from choice new skins In a panic I lifted my voice above the roar of 
(which outwear old stock in a store) | the Strand: 
Gunangs Slo re Sy an | ‘*Amelia, what are you doing here?” I cried. nee: Se 
paid up The girl jumped. ‘‘I’opes I ain’t done wrong, er geamni ieee eetpte i 
reheat: Chamois, Silk — standard colors, all | Miss. Iseena blue-stamped henvelope all ready, | Manhattan ng Sazoly Co. 
j ngths, at Factory prices. Winter Gloves. Chil- ‘ ; page ¢ 17 Park Place, New Yor 
; iren's Gloves. 14” rite for our Style Book. so I just posted it. | an | 188-5th Ave., Chicago 
Cummings Glove Co., 26 Forest St, Gloversville, N.Y. | CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL THE NORFOLK SPECIALTY COMPANY, Dept L, 31 Brown St., Norfolk Va. 
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A @bristmas Corner 
in Girls 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 















no right to deprive the charity they represent of 
ls the benefit of the highest bid that may be made. 

The finest. matena Ss Second choice also goes to Mr. Forsyth. It looks 
| to me as if some of you other gentlemen would 

that can be’ obtain | have to go deeper into your pockets if you don’t 
want to rely upon Mr. Fors yth’ s generosity for 


--regardless, of cost--- your evening’s entertainment. 
Again all eyes were upon Forsyth, and again 
are the basis of” 








nie ite 


scr, he chose an engaged girl. ‘The girl, Miss 


| Vaughn, was as resentful as his other partner, 
and the youth, Frank Parker, would have wel- 
comed an excuse for a physical encounter. He 
| and Nevins joined forces and together they bore 
down on Forsyth. 
| **You’ve got the joke on us,” said Nevins, try- 
| ing hard to smile, ‘‘but, of course, you’re not 





going to be mean about it.’ 
**Oh, no,” returned Forsyth, ‘‘I’m not going 




















| 
| to be mean.” 
| ‘*We’ll get partners soon,’’ pursued Nevins, 
| ‘fand then you'll trade for the dances we want?” 
‘*No,” said Forsyth; ‘‘I’m not trading part- 
| ners tonight.” 
Ready to Serve | vou re note” | 
® ; ‘*No; I’m merely selling dances for cash. This Sash Set Hair Bor 
after Heating | is a speculation.” Price $2.50 Price $2. 50. 
| 
| 
‘ ' Ao | While the excited two were recovering from 
ree a — ose ind 4A] | the shock of this the voice of Reggles was heard 
skilled and experienced Cnets. i} | announcing: ‘‘Fifteen offered for third choice! : \ ° ° : ° ~ 
Blue Lebel Soups are net | die oom —" Ribbon Sets in dainty boxes— charmingly appropriate 
cheap soups but they are ‘“Twenty-live!” cried Forsyth. 








‘Thirty!” came the answer. 

“*Forty!” called Forsyth. 

He got it at forty, and he added some others to 
his collection of expostulating young men. This 
might be a joke, they said, but he’s carrying it 
too far. For syth waved them away and selected 
his third partner. His choice this time disturbed 
several. Miss Muriel Payne was not engaged, 


for girls of all ages and as useful as they are beautiful. 


cheap at any price 


As high in quality as 


Give a Set for Christmas 
| Blue Label Ketchup. 


The sash sets of one sash and two matched hair bows, or the hair bow 
| sets of six assorted bows are ideal Christmas gifts for girls of every age. 





Send Today 





| 
| | > was . lles : 7 2 x are 
| but she was one of the belles of the evening, and The pretty flat boxes, so convenient for mailing, are 
for a copy of our new book- ryRTICE BROTHER | her admirers joined the protesting circle in a | a fitting - companiment < henconge of the gift and —— A RIBBON SET FOR $2.50 am 
joe : E LA ; They eT ae noe ce ee ee  poruey Dz sinty Rlibons ate apectatty made for hair A Christinas offer for those who live where 
gives many new menus with 5 | |] 8 - | ‘They asserted with much emphasis that they bows and sashes, that’s why theyare always so fascinat- Dorothy Dainty Ribbons are not obtainable. 
fecipes for preparing the ” Zé wouldn’t stand any more such foolishness. | ingly pertand smartly stylish. No matter how often they _The Sets are as illustrated above. Sash 
dishes mentioned. It is in- Sy Q U P | “If you don’t want me to get your partners,” are tied their crisp freshness remains the same. The Set contains one floral brocade sash ri yds. 
tended to be a handy guide ‘ f demanded Forsyth, ‘‘why don’t you bid?” | knots never slip because they are held by the natural sont . “i, 9g B es oe 
| L ‘ r ° ° , = ee - _ ) atch, i SOW 2 ‘ont: $1) ¢ 
ce ore Label Gonoomme ‘We will bid,” they declared, and they | “cling” of pure silk, guaranteed by the famous mark bows 40 in. lung, three different colors and 
roducts. t free on 3 p 


straightway made up a pool. designs (Lily of the Valley, Rosebud, etc.) 
in each box. Whites, pinks and blues of 
“‘Of course,” he said, ‘‘the higher you put the | QUALITY pure silk, extra quality. 

prices the more you will have to pay for individ- —“—” If you do not live where you can buy at 


request. § CURTICE BROTHERS C° | 

: y lor P f ' can buy at 
| ual dances. I’m running a corner in girls.” The recognized standard of ribbon perfection some ribbon counter you need fear no di 

| 

| 

| 


HOC MES TER, maw YORK. 054 


Fourth choice cost Forsyth a hundred dollars. & 





























A appointment in ordering this set. 
A score of young men were all trying to talk to Your Dealer Has Them Send us your order now with $2.50, it will 
© him at once, and the scene around him resem- In sash sets, hair bow sets or single ribbons in dainty be filled at once by. special arran rement 
urtice rot ers e bled a miniature riot. ‘J hey assured him that he individual envelopes, at prices from 30 cts. per ribbon with prominent retaile rs If you preter, 
was crazy, that he was making a perfect farce to $7.25 per set. Be sure that Dorothy Dainty’s picture send your card with orde " we will ine . c 
Rochester, N. Y. of the affair, that he couldn’t possibly expect to is on each package and that the S & K Quality mark oe forward the ions ta aor 
be the whole dance : is on the end of each ribbon. Christmases tivborm ad ux ieee a ‘0 bean “4 
i < . f H NS < ‘ I 
\S “You wanted my chee kbook, and it’s here,” Send for beautiful ribbon book free. ed on Christmas.’ 
he returned. ‘‘ Now play the game.”’ SMITH & KAUFMANN What better way could you have of send- 
Fifth choice cost him one hundred and thirty 567 Broadway New York ing a Christinas remembrance? 











Se v4 LEE You dollars, and they ran sixth choice up to one 


hl hundred and fifty, but he got them both. Then 
Can Stencil Wilkinson got him to one side and protested 


**You can’t run this dance alone,” he said 
Your Own “Tom,” said Forsyth, the light of battle in his _ | 
7% Curtains | eyes, ‘‘there won’t be any dance until the fellows ' 
| who want partners settle with me. Ill set a | 
table covers, lamp shades, cushion covers, J | price for each dance before I get through.” | | . 











THESE SIX BEAUTIFUL ¢400 
/ EASTWOOD | TL NDERERCHIEFS for ° — 


Baby 


























































| sé * > > . H H P Ww 4 en ae 
kimonos, suits, child’s nursery, book cov- J | Let me get a bid in some whe re, Dicky,” | Shoe Box 
-s, etc., in beautiful designs and colors pleaded Wilkinson; ‘‘leave Miss Carter for me. { 
ers, etc., yee SIPNS « S. ‘¢ Perhaps,” laughed Forsyth. as FOR CHRISTMAS 
THe HERRICK DESIGNS Book will give you That disturbed Wilkinson, and he joined in E a : aiale? 
complete instructions; show you how designs are | | the bidding himself next time. ‘Thereupon, Containing Shoes and Stockings 
applied withouttracing or cutting; what fabricsand Forsyth promptly added Miss Carter to his col- — 1 Pair Baby’s First Shoes, 
colors are used and illustrate articles alread y deco- lection of partners and Wilkinson to his collec- sizes 0,1, 2 or 3 ‘your $ $150 
rated. The Book contains fifty designs for yourselec re Gin disnieased: voune : Then i th choice of white, blue, pink, tan or black and 1 
ied had aives cunxastions tor making pretty gifts. ion , — ti es rte ing men. ' len orsyth pair Spun Silk Stockings to match, postpaid 
Send 25 cents to-day for the Herrick Designs Book. | stood absolute 7 OnE against t 1¢ crowd, and | Fach box tied with a generous bow of wide satin ribbon 
they ran the prices up on him until he began to The shoes are made of Extra quality calfskin 
HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 95 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO weaken. He had ten partners—ten of the most tanned by special process to the softness of kid, 
ar girls i -T : > of . avi t lurable; and trimmed with real sea 
| popular girls in the room, some of them having but far more dt $e } ( ae 
| the additional speculative merit of being fiancée; | it 4 aa The stockings are the latest shades As a special holi o introduce the wonderiul 4 
The —and he thought he had a pretty fair investment. If desired we can substitute for the shoes men contained in our free Hiolid: atalog at maker to-cus istomer pt 
s | . Z : we will send postpaid to any raareses he 6 bea 5 
‘ tioned above, without change in price, our new eliowis Gaintile Ganledaetenes : 
¥ ae ( a | Baby Moccasin of soft c: alfskin, either white, Maney bate il tA ss a5 ia eaint nach to hat ce 
| % ee tii : a <. d : : | blue, pink or tan; silk lined throughout and tied handkerchiefs you ever bought. Any handker Lees sent separately 
| oe Eleventh choice went to another, and all | § with silk ribbon. for 25 cents each. Holiday Catalog of handkerchiefs and 
| breathed easier—that is, all except those who W . goods sent free ; large 25c art catalog, for 10c. 
all €2 5 m. Eastwood & Son Co., 164 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 
ii a felt themselves already in Forsyth’s power. 4 : : : ZA Lester & Company, Beet, 0 32, ations Building, Chicago, III. 
They thought he had dropped out, but he bid 7 . , = 


again for twelfth, although only enough to force 
the price up a little. After that he made only 
occasional bids, just enough to keep them anx- 
ious, but he added one or two to his list. 
Meanwhile, between bids, Nevins and Parker 
were excitedly negotiating with him. They 
Boys and Girls, Get a Rockaway | urged him to be serious, to quit joking, to tell 


, : ; the ‘m what he intended to do. 
Runs on roller bearings. Can safely coast without snow 


Living Music Box 


is the registered name for our famous 


GEISLER ROLLERS 
S. Pat. No. 50853 
A Cheer pe Me for Every Household. 
Delightful Music for Everybody. 
This is a special-bre:l strain of Canaries 
directly imported from our own hat h 


















































eriesin Germany. Theirsong is entirely 
- y ear > ¢ rere sey? different e ordinary Canary 
any where asled runs. No dragging feet. New guiding | ; I told you once, he answered. : I’m run- 4 and far siperiort ordinary Canary 
principle. Safety brake regulates speed. Sent direct | ming a corner in girls, and I’m going to sell p| exe ve the a. It is si mply ‘Trarvelous F 
$3.50; express pre paid east Rocky Mountains, Order dances at a profit. ey | Al hee eta te bird like this can bring A sanitary shampoo powder—used without 
oe this ad. ; money back if not sati - fied W he tes le rs, deal- M: ny joine ‘d in telling him that such a pro- | gs f wrth such a volume of sweet, rich, | water, q horoughly cleanses the hair, removir 
depo sabi % tor oeioath hd Bi Sd isd dee Snowless lit was outra u melodic’ s. They live about oily substances, dandruff, dust, etc., without ti 
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| | we will supply you. Other boys are po 
BROOKS Double SLIPPERS | | eting hundreds of thousands of nick: 
Eiderdown | | selling THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos 
For adults, children or infants | | outside of school hours. 
Just the thing for Christmas 


others, was dilating upon this subject with start- 
ling vigor when he saw Miss Fargus beckoning 
to him. He naturally hastened to her, leaving 
the others to carry on the war. Miss Fargus 
whispered something to him. 

**No!” exclaimed Billy in astonishment. ‘‘It’s 
been kept awfully quiet,’”’ he added. 
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Fargus, ‘‘is to claim a reward from me.’ 
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or numerals, but not more than shown in ecasien (order by number}, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also m = the highest grade solid gold and silver Pins, 
Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
Catalog Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 132 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


sent prepaid for a dollar b‘ll. (Or send postal for sample 
| book of address and society monogram dies, engraved visiting 
cards, wedding invitations, writing papers, etc. 


STYLES & CASH, 135 W. 14th St., New York 


the room, and Nevins went in search of Wilkin- 
son, to whom he passed the secret. 
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BECOME A NURSE 


Three of our Graduates _ 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 


We have trained thousands of women in their 

homes to earn $10 to $30 a week. Our suc- 

cess with 6200 students proves the value and 
efficiency of our metho 


This School has Succeeded 


BECAUSE — Every community offers the Chau- 
tauqua nurse a field for practice. 
BECAUSE— We seek only such pupils as derive 
real and lasting benetit. We retain 
no dissatisfied pupil. 
BECAUSE—The course is practical and based 
= upon our experience in training the 
largest body of nurses ever taught 
by any institution. 
BECAUSE—Our students earn during study. 


BECAUSE — You may try our Course and stop if 
diss: itisfied, without expense. 

BECAUSE—We fix no age limit—our students 
average 35, 

BECAUSE—We teach trained nurses, practical 
nurses, and beginners. 

If YOU wantalargersphereof influence, greater 
independence and worthier remuneration, send 
TODAY for 52 page Blue Book explaining our 
method; interesting stories of experience by our 
gr aduates and endorsement by physicians. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Letters from graduates shown tn above cut. 
**T owe my success as a nurse to the Chautauqua School.’ 
—Mrs Mary E. Tilton, King erry, New York. 
el have all the work I can do — receive $25 a week.’’— 
Miss Virginia Avens, 488 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
‘* On my last case I received $20 a week.’’— Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Stevick, 772 North 23d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























POCKET 
RUBBERS 
FOR WOMEN 


IN WATERPROOF POUCH 


A Holiday Gift of Practical Value at Modest Expense 


The fas eS of today demand tidy fitting rubbers. 


bes Lite Rubbers Meet All Requirements 
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‘ One only $5.00 garment for 
eX ” $3.00; or One only $3.75 
ape? garment for $3.38. 
4 — se irantee a per- 
fect Z refunded 


Leona ‘decent Co., ‘La Crosse, Wis. 
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STITCH RIPPER 


on’t das Rip Seams with a Stitch Ripper. Sa 
‘ v 8 a | aes and Puller. Pick 
hing s for hen 
‘Favorite No. ‘3. French tae Handle, 
dle, 50c. Money Back. Agents wanted. 
179 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Wright’s Health Underwear 


Most natural, hygienic and healthful underwear 
made — no body heat escapes — no outside cold 
comes in — no diz amp of perspiration stands on 
the skin. Costs no more than the ordinz ary kind. 
Wright’s Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 
A lighter weight underwear in beautiful tab- 
rics and colors. Permanently elastic, it fits 
and holds its shape indefinitely. 
Book* ‘Dressing for Health" sent free. 
3 WRicHrs HEALTH VESERWEAS co. 
4 Franklin Street, New York City 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


“*You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Wilkinson. 
‘*Fact!” asserted Nevins. ‘‘Grace told me.” 
“Can we work it?” asked Wilkinson. 

“Can you do your part?” returned Nevins. 

‘*Watch me,” said Wilkinson. 

A moment later he was at Forsyth’s side and 
had taken up the burden of battle with that 
conscienceless speculator in partners. So 
fiercely did he assail him that Forsyth tempo- 
rarily lost all interest in any other proceedings 
and gave his whole attention to his own defense, 
asserting hotly that Wilkinson was a traitor and 
had only himself to blame for the loss of his pro- 
spective partner. ‘‘And I’ll make you pay double 
for your dances,” he added. 

‘*All right,” said Wilkinson. 
you think you’re going to get?” 

‘*Twenty dollars a dance from you, and ten 
dollars from the others,” was the reply. 

Great was the outcry at this, but Forsyth was 
firm. He had not planned to make it so high, he 

said, but they themselves had forced up prices 
by making his purchases so costly. Then, sud- 
denly, Forsyth became greatly excited. Miss 
Fargus was entering the room with a late arrival. 


‘*How much do 


“*Here! I want to bid!” cried Forsyth, turn- 
ing to the auctioneer. 
“Try for the next,’ advised Mr. Reggles. 


si This “choice has oy gone to Mr. Nevins.” 
‘Rather cleverly done, don’t you think?” 
remarked Wilkinson triumphantly. 


Pad 


Forsyth scowled at him, for it was all clear to 
him now—his attention had been held by 
Wilkinson while Nevins got the necessary choice, 
and Nevins was now claiming the new arrival. 

“How did you know?” he asked. 

‘*Miss Fargus knew.” 

“*Well,” said Forsyth resignedly, ‘‘ Nevins can 
have his choice of partners from me now.” 

‘*Nevins will want more than one,” asserted 
Wilkinson. 

“‘Nevins can have two.’ 

‘*Nevins will want more than two.” 

Forsyth prided himself on being a good loser, 
but he experienced difficulty in looking pleasant 
now. ‘‘I’ll see Nevins,” he said. 

A glimmer of the situation was beginning to 
dawn on the others, and Forsyth suddenly found 
himself transferred from the rdle of heavy 
villain or hero (as one chose to look at it) to 
light comedy. But he made the best of it. 

“Vou win,” he said to Nevins; ‘‘I’ll trade 
partners.” 

‘*How many?” asked Nevins. 

“One, of course.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Nevins; 
that I place a_ higher 
Russell than you do?” 

‘‘No, it isn’t possible, 
emphatically. 

‘*Then,” said Nevins, ‘I think you will have 
to release all your partners to get her.” 


‘fis it possible 
valuation upon Miss 


” 


responded Forsyth 


There was angry expostulation in the look 
that Forsyth gave Nevins, but he said nothing. 

‘*High finance is an uncertain game,” added 
Nevins 

Forsyth sighed and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘There is always some girl,’? said Nevins, 
**that a fellow would rather not let the other 
fellows have.” 

‘There is,’’? admitted Forsyth. 

‘*Surrender?” asked Nevins. 

‘‘Not to you,” said Forsyth, ‘‘but to be de- 


feated by the wit of 
destiny. 


woman is man’s natural 
I capitulate to Miss Fargus.” 


Che Christmas Foy 
Ghat Came to Betty 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
Oh, the stairs—the stairs! With no 
Sister and Baby at the top. How she 
them she could never guess afterward. ‘The fire 
was out and the room was cold. She undressed 
and went to bed. The bed was cold and empty 
as her aching, breaking heart. After a long time 
she slept, and she slept until the milliner who 
lived in the next room woke her next day to know 
what had become of the children. Betty told her 
in acold, stony way that she had given them both 


Little 
climbed 





away. si he milliner thought that she had done 
wisely. 
Ah, well, perhaps she had! 


She was pis ill to go to the shop, and the next 
day,too, but on the third morning she remembered 
that it was Christmas and that she could go to 
see them, and somehow strength came back 
at the thought, and she crept out of bed and 
made some tea and soaked the hard bread that 
had stood on the table for three days and ate it. 

And then life looked a bit better and she 
dressed and sat by the window, and outside 
Christmas was reigning fair and bright. 


SUPPOSE that 
haps she was 
many thoughts, 





y weak or per- 
much thinking of 
any rate she fell asleep 
there by the window, and her bread lay on the 
window-ledge and one hand clung hard to her 
chair for support. She slept an hour or so and 
then she woke suddenly, and her first thought 
on waking was that death had come to her and 
that Paradise was about her. 

It was the squeaking of the squeaky door that 
startled her back to life, and her eyes as they 
opened beheld that which meant Paradise to her, 
life and love. 

Little Sister and Baby stood before her. 

Little Sister was dressed in a lilac-velvet coat, 
with a big black hat tied under her chin in a big 
black bow. She had on black gaiters and a little, 
soft, furry tippet and a big, soft, furry muff, and 
deep in the soft fur nestled a lilac bow. She had 
little gloves and a little pocket-handkerchief, and 
in her arms she held a huge doll whose costume 
was a replica in miniature of her own. 

Baby was beside her in pink velvet, also a big 
black hat, also black gaiters. But a smaller 
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and that a very small one? 
New York City is the home 


We have been in business, in the s 


users of Jewelry only. 


Send for our two FREE books. 
They are yours for the asking. 


them to you. 
The other book—‘‘ What to Give’ 
wife, sisters, grandparents, children,“ 
The book ‘‘ What to Give”’ 


Write us at once. 


Lambert Brothers 


solid gold ring. Price $250.00. 
Amethyst or Garnet may be substituted for the Topaz. 
setin Platinum top. Very brilliant. Price $120.00. 7766 
Price $60.00. 


Two Books—Yours for Asking —Help You 
Buy Christmas Jewelry 


Why should you pay two or three profits on Jewelry—when you need pay but one— 


of the Jewelry industry. 
realizes a profit on nearly every article of Jewelry sold in America. 
Why then should you not buy in New York City—direct from ‘‘The Home of Jewelry’ 
Why not buy direct from the makers—and pay only one small profit ? 
same neighborhood, 32 years. 


Buy from us and you buy direct from the makers. 
So far as we know, we are the only Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers 
issuing an illustrated catalog and selling direct to users only, at retail and by mail. 


Write us a post-card—or a letter—and both books will be yours as soon as we can get 


One is our catalog—160 pages—illustrating over three thousand articles of newest and 
latest style Jewelry at prices ranging from a dollar up. 
’—is filled with suggestions of gifts for mother, father, 
baby, 
Both books help you with your Christmas shopping and both books are yours for the 
asking—FREE and postpaid—for a post-card mailed to us at once 
also tells the correct Jewelry to wear on all occasions with 
much other information all well-dressed people appreciate. 
A post-card is sufficient, but write a letter if you prefer. 


512 Christmas Corner 
3rd Ave. and 58th St., 


7760—T_arge, handsome solitaire Diamond, purest white and full-cut with 6 simall, white, full-cut Diamonds, set in Platinum-topped 
7761 —Solid gold ring with fine large Topaz, set about with 6 small, full-cut white Diamonds. 
Price $25.00. 
~ Fine full-cut white solitaire Diamond set in Platinum with solid gold ring. 
7768— Solid gold, rose finish bracelet with Platinum initial, set with 18 fine full-cut white Diamonds. 
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Some New York City house 


We sell direct to 


relations and friends. 


Address 


New York City 


1765 —Solid gold ring with 9 fine full-cut white Diamonds 


Price $100.00, 























LITTLe BUCKEYe, 
$4.50 to $15.00. This in 
genious stereopticon throws 
pictures the size of a sheet. 
We furnish one set of slides 
hRiet. You can make others 
from your kodak films, or 
on vlass with pen and ink. 


POST CARD PRO- 
JECTOR, $5. Will show 
any post card, photograph, 
magazine or newspaperclip- 
ping “life size’’ on a sheet 
in natural colors. Both ma- 
chines easy to operate, no 
parts to get out of order. 
Furnish endless amusement 
Can be attached to electric or gas 
Send for free booklet ‘*H.”’ 


for old 
fixtures or will burn oil. 


and young. 


Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Makers of highest grade Stereopticons for scientific, 
educational and anusement purposes. 


SATISFACTORY GIFTS 


The Humidor, a_ useful 
and unique gift for the 
man whosmokes, Keeps 
cigars and tobacco just 
moist enough. 
sizes and 
prices to suit 
all purs 

This M: wa 
zine Stand and 
300k Rack will please any woman 
It isa useful decoration for any room 
Made in three sizes. 

Money refunded if not entirely pleased 
Sent prepaid east of the Mississippi 
FRE Booklet illustrates , de 

scribes and gives prices of © 
all styles of both. 
The John C. Jewett a ee Co. 
\ Established 1849 243 Elm Street, Buffalo, N. x. J 
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CHAS. L. JOHNSON, P. 0. Box 616, Kansas City, Mo. ——~ 


A BEAUTIFUL 
HOLIDAY GIFT 


This handsome Spool-holder 
holds eight spools, needles, pins 
and thimble; is finely 
plated; cushioned with velvet 
50 cents by mail, stamps 
taken. Agents lVanted, 


O. H. HUEBEL & CO. 


105 Monroe 8t., Newark, N.J. 


“4 316 page book by 
Preparation for Motherhood j3)2:55 308" x 
Scovil—cloth bound. Valuable to young wives and mothers. 
Tells about hygiene, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. Sent for 


$1.00,postpaid. penry AltemusCo.,513Cherry St.,Philadelphia. 
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SOOGCCE 
Don’t lose your Neck Chains. 

I di Ask your Jeweler for Seidl’s 
a 1es atent a? guaranteed 


absolutely safe. Money returned if not satis- 
factory. On receipt of pr cents in postage 
I will send 1-10 gold-filled lock postpaid. 


F.W. SEIDL, 818 South Eighth St., Manitowoc, Wis. 
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J.W MIL LER. COMPA NY, ‘oa 145, Freeport, Ill 


100 vat cnn 5 


Nota printedimitation. Correct Styles. Two Envelopes. 
100 Engraved Invitations $7.00, Additional hundred 
$2.25. Transportation prepaid. Samples on request. 
50 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards 80c. 134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


A Most Acceptable Xmas Gift 
Why? Because you made it. We guarantee to 
teach you how in one lesson. Booklet free. Outfit 
inexpensive. Write today. Agents wanted 


The Home Candy Makers, 117 Bar St., Canton, O. 
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A Beautiful Light for 
the Dinner Table 


HE subdued glow of candle light, 

without the annoyances of the burn- 
ing candle, is beautifully reproduced, and 
at /ess than candle cost, by the 


Twilight Candle Lamp 


It gives a brighter light than a candle, 
equally mellow one. 

The “candle” is the reservoir, made of seamless 
opal glass, and fits any candlestick. One filling 
with kerosene burns five hours and costs one- 

twentieth that of candles. 


but an 


The light is furnished by an adjustable 
flat wick, miniature burner, with chimney, 
and holder for any kind of candle shade, 
complete. The shade entirely conce als 
the sei thus producing the 


exact effect of a candle on . 

the table. Price 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 

send us his name and we will furnish $ 00 

them, postpz id, on our guarantee tore- se thin 

fund yur money if not satisfactory. Per 

Our Free Booklet tells ALL aboutthe Pair 





TWILIGHT CANDLE LAMP 
H. G. McFaddin & Co., 38 Warren St., New York 
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The Dress Shield Supreme 
You caninsure your gown against damage 
by perspiration by wearing: in OMO Shield. 
The OMO Shield is guaranteed. 
The OMO Shield is impervious. 
The OMO Shield contains no rubber. 
The OMO Shield is odorless. 
The OMO Shield is antiseptic. 


~~ 












These are a few reasons why an OMO Shield is a real 
protection. You can insure your gown today by sending 
25c for a sample pair. Send us your address and we will be 


pleased to send you a booklet telling all about OMO Shields. 
Manufactured by 

THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. B Middletown, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Ask for these pins. 


FREE If you do not find either of these pins 

at your favorite local store, write us, 

3 SAMPLES giving name of this store and | 
we will at once forw ud free | 

samples, and make arrangements whereby 
the dealer can supply you permanently. 

OAKVILLE COMPANY 
379 Broadway, New York. 
Mirs. Wire and Metal Good 




























Winter Festivities 


_intensify the necessity for a perfect com- 
| plexion. Lablache protects from the 
| eee rough, reddening winds. Refined | 
women everywhere use La- 
. blache, the wonderful beautifier, { 


Refuse substitutes. They may be {|} 
dangerous Flesh, White, Pink or })/ 
Cream, 50c. a box, of an iggists or iV 
by mail. ot ite fe ample 


tiple Box \| 
BEN. LEVY CO., French waicliaaiene y 
‘Eoags A, 125 Kingston 8t., 

Boston, Mass, 




















Che Christmas Foy 
Ghat Came to Betty 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


furry tippet and a smaller furry muff. Also 
small gloves and a tiny pocket-handkerchief. 
Also a doll dressed like herself. 

Smash went both dolls’ heads as both dolls 
struck the floor with a united bang. And in the 
next instant Betty and her babies were reunited. 
Little Sister’s arms were about her mother’s neck 
and Baby was clinging close in the angle of her 
arm and crushing the big hat into a new and 
curious shape against her bosom. 

‘‘We were lonesome,” sobbed Little Sister. 

‘We wud ’onesome,” echoed Baby. 

3etty didn’t know care, or past or future, in 
thaf minute. She only knew that she had them 
in her arms again. 

While the hugging and kissing were still going 
on, and no one of the three knew anything but 
its swectness, the door gave another squeak, and 
a big, rosy, old gentleman entered the room. 
Betty gave a little cry of surprise, and the chil- 
dren raised their heads to see what was the 
matter, and, seeing the old gentleman, did not 
appear to consider his entry as any matter at all. 

**He brought us bac k,” said Little Sister. 

‘*B’ought us back,’ ’ said Baby. 

“*Merry C hristmas,’ said the old gentleman, 
‘and thank God that I was able to bring them 
back!” 

setty tried to put the children one side so that 
she might rise, but he saw her intention and 
crossed to her and laid his hand upon her 
shoulder, 

‘*Please don’t,” he said; ‘‘I’ll sit down and tell 
you about it and then we 'l all four go back to the 
Christmas tree together.’ 

a 

“Oh, the biggest tree!” cried Little Sister. 

“The biddest tree!” cried Baby. 

‘*And two little maidens standing before it 
this morning,” said the gentleman—‘‘two little 
maidens with tears streaming down their cheeks, 
because nothing was pretty and no present was 
what they wanted until Mamma could be found, 
and no one, no one, no one knew where Mamma 
had come from nor where Mamma had gone 
back to.” 

‘*We took a cab to hunt,” cried Litt'e 
her cheeks flushing suddenly crimson. 

‘fA tab,” cried Baby. 

‘“There was nothing else to do,” said the gen- 
tleman; ‘‘every one in the house was half-insane 
with trying to think of a way to find a ee a 
and it needed me to discover it, after all. 1 took 
cab, and as Little Sister and B aby both remem- 
bered the park we drove by the park until we 

came to a monument where Little Sister remem- 
bered changing to another ’bus. ‘Then we drove 
slowly up and down some of the streets until 
Baby remembered a red parasol hanging over a 
shop door. ‘Then we drove a very long way along 
that strect until Little Sister saw the bridge that 
she came over on Sunday. And so we found ou 
way back here at Jast.’’ 

“Oh, sir,” said Betty, ‘‘I hope that all your 
life you may be rewarde d for what you have done. 


Sister, 


They are my life, and my life was going — because 
they were gone.” 

‘*Ah,” said the gentleman, ‘that is what I 
must speak of at once. You must not suffer fur- 


ther—nor they. I have measured it all—twice 
over. ‘There were two little daughters came one 
after another into our lives s, and went away as 
they came and left us desolate. That is why, 
when the third came, we were never quite able to 
cross her in any way, and as a consequence I’m 
afraid she’s very spoiled indeed. She’s had all 
her fancies indulged and all her wishes gratified 
from her babyhocd, for we can’t seem to do any- 
thing except be so very happy just to know she’s 
ours. So, when I had her letter that she wanted 
to adopt a child, of course 1 wrote her that she 
could do it, but I didn’t quite expect to find just 
what 1 found when I arrived home last night 
two weeping babies who wanted their mother, 
and whose mother’s name and address 
had thought to write down.”’ 

‘*We cried,” said Little Sister, laying her soft 
cheek against her mother’ S. 

“We tried hard,” said Baby, 
even than she had nestled before. 


ros 


The gentleman rose and began to pace the 
nc gidded room. 
‘All this won’t do, you know,” he began Br S- 
ently. ‘‘All this must be ch: inged. Little Sister 
and Baby cannot come back here to live, and 
neither can they spare a mother out of their "d: Lily 
lives. I think I had better explain at once that 
as no household is big enough to spare a maid 
to attend to two unexpected babies, suppose I 
offered you the position. Maude will not give the 
children up now, but after a while she’ll be leav- 
ing town, and she’ll leave it to travel where chil- 
dren do not go. When she leaves we all leave, 
and I’m thinking that in Camberley there’s a big 
place with a pretty lodge where Maude’s old 
nurse lives all alone with her son. It’s just the 
place for Little Sister and Baby and their mother. 
‘There’s a school in the village, and all the garden 
and some of the wood to play in. There’s a 
pony-cart and chickens and other little children 
and fresh air, all very necessary to a 
bringing-up. I think that’s the best way to 
the matter. What do you think?” 

Betty’s thoughts were overpowering 
speechless. She could only lift her eyes. 

The old gentleman became quite busy 
bustling at once. 

‘*Very well, then,’ he said, holding out hi 
hand; ‘‘come, Baby, you and [’ll go and find a 
four-wheeler while Little Sister helps Mamma 
to get ready, and then we'll all hurry back to the 
Christmas tree.” 


no one 


nestling closer 


good 


setth 
and 


and 


‘*Such a beautiful tree,” said Little Sister, 
hugs ging her mother ecsti itic ally. 
‘A booful, booful, booful tree,’ said Baby 


with three hugs on her own account. 

And then all three laid their heads together 
once more, 

‘““Isn’t it a nice Christmas?” Little Sister 
asked when she lifted her face from her mother’s 
shoulder. 

‘*A nice Titmus,” echoed Baby. 

And no sunshine and no Christmas Day that 
ever has been or ever will be have seen more joy 
than swelled in Betty’s heart. 
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 OClaTED > 


HE old punched lanterns and 

the door-knockers savor now 

of romance, but only the dis- 
tance of years can cast a mellow 
enchantment over the wet cloaks and 
the soggy shoes. 

Amid the comforts of their own fire- 
sides, or in their offices, when men to- 
day pick up théir telephones, they do 
not look down the line of the past to 
picture the door-knocker— but are we 
all very different from this door- 
knocking ancestor in our manifest 
annoyance at slight delays ? 

Wecallanumber. Wedo not think of 
the ime saved over the old method of 
communication, We want the connec- 
tion a7ght off—whether it is a block 


| away, a furlong or a league. 


like 
knock the louder—by again ringing 
the bell pounding on the trans- 
mitter—frequently in our haste undo- 


the old door-knocker, we 


or 


ing a portion of what has already been 
patiently done towards establishing 
the connection wanted. 

Even in the face of impatience the 
equipoise of the operator is maintained 
The 


Management 


as well as it can be. 
of the 
American Telephone and 


unswerving 
of the 
Telegraph 


endeavor 


C ompany and its associated Bell com- 


panies is to make its thousands of 


BELL SYSTEM 


exchange operators all measure to 
the same standard. 

There will be some girls brighter 
than others, some with quicker per- 
ception and sweeter dispositions. 

If you had to subscribe to szx tele- 
phone systems in your locality—in 
order to cover the field as it is now 
covered by the one universal Bell 
system—do you imagine the girl 
operators would be different? 

There zs a moral to this advertise. 
ment— intended for all Bell subscribers 
and prospective subscribers, Itis this: 

Treat the girl operator as if she 
were both a girl and an operator, and 
as tf she were present. 

It enables her to serve you more 
quickly — more intelligently —and 
consequently saves you time. 

Telephoning is a mutual operation, 
with mutual obligations. The mainte- 
nance of the most practical, complete, 
wniversal telephone system that 
human work can accomplish involves 
like mutual obligations. 

It is the desire of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the associated Bell companies to 
let the 
what they are doing and how this uni- 


public know and appreciate 


versality of service may best be 
maintained. 





American Telephone & Telegraph Company — 






printing on it. 
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Write for booklet showing our most popular brands. 


A Free Christmas Gift 


and Jan. 1st, send us the purchase slip within one week from date of pur- 
chase, and we will send you 


Address Dept. 63. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. | 





IF YOU ARE IN DOUBT WHAT TO BUY | 


for Mother, Wife, Sister or Friend, remember that a | 


Bissell 


never fails to please, and it is a constant reminder of the giver 
for ten years and more. 
fines all the dust, brightens and preserves the carpets, and \ 
outlast forty brooms. 


Cyco” Ball Bearing | 


CARPET SWEEPER | 
It reduces the labor about 95%, oe 


Prices, $2.75 to $6.50. 


Buy a BISSELL “Cyco” Bearing 


* sweeper of your dealer between now 


FREE a fine quality leather card case with no 


and only exclusive carpet sweeper makers in the world.) 











Smooth Fitting Gowns 
Peet’s Invisible Eyes prevent gaps, puckers and 
wrinkles. Seams are always flat and smooth. 


PEET'S 


PATENT INVISIBLE 


EYES 


are more durable 






Will 


Not Rust and serviceable 


than any otaer eye or silk loop. 
Sold at all stores or by mail. All sizes. Black and 
white. In envelopes only. 2 doz. eyes 5c, with 


spring hooks 10c. The | holds it. 








PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Buy From the 
Maker Direct. 


enuine Os 


ize 144% inches 


} 


lin neat x, 
of $1.00. 


ly packe 
ipon receipt Money 
if not satisfactory Orders filled as 
If ‘satisfied, tell others — if not, tell us. 
ver Prices: 16-inch, $1.50; 17-inch, $2.00; 18- 
inch, $3.50; 21-inch, $4. 50. Send Xmas orders early. 


Knickerbocker Apparel Co., 24 East 21st St., Dept. 10, New York 
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| WOMEN’S HANDS 








A million ee of these women’s wi 
~ sold every sar. Used in sweepir es 
A Taee hanging fur- 
Oey me or ws oF. mace, ¢ ts 
4, ee 4 aon ands 
i Be piathaligayh f pro 
fo) . Ao pes mc af 
y,, Be Sas gee $7.06 
—— a a oon MITTEN & GLOV E co. 
1207 Wood Street, Fremont, Ohi« 
CATNIP BALL (Pat'd) 10 Cents. toy 
for cats —they ca! et it 
alone; ridiculously amusing; will last for yea! Sold 


together 


with my 
het bs benet 


everywhere for 10 Cents, 
package of catnip and othe 
cial to cats. 

For } 


£12 ‘cents. 


National Cat Supplies Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 











for trial subscription (2 


Send 10¢ fe ie aire ero ry 
Free 


choice of a large ia ‘full size Tt z 
FER PAPER PATTERN of the fol ten tl 
Embroidery OFFERS 

ffer No.1: Shirt Waist Set Free! 


Offer No, 2: Corset Cover or Chemise Free 
Offer No. 3: 17 in. Lazy Daisy Center Fre 
Offer No.4: Nobby Sofa Pillow Top Free 





WALTER P. WEBBER,LYNN, MASS. Be? 
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USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


BUSAMPLE FREEJE 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J 
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Sanitas vs. Dinginess 


‘tee decorative effects you attain with Sanitas are 
equal to any that are possible with the most expensive 
wall papers, for every room of your house. Yet Sanitas, 
unlike all wall papers, never grows dingy and gloomy. 


SANTAS is printed in oil colors on strong muslin, 
A damp cloth instantly cleans it of any dirt or stain. 
It never fades, cracks or tears. Jts original, fresh, 
cheery atiracliveness never deteriorates. 


ey for the rooms and halls is beautifully dull 
finished like the finest paper. It is glaz e tiling 
for kitchens and bathrooms. Jt costs no more than 
good cartridge wall paper. 


Write to our Special Department of House 
Decorations. State which rooms you de- 
sire to decorate, and receive, free, special 
samples and suggestive sketches of clever 
new interior treatments. Write today. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
318 Broadway, New York City 
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: DSi Sloe “Saxon” 
. Food Chopper 


(Patented Nov. 29th, 1904.) 
NO KNIVES TO ADJUST 
NO KNIVES TO SHARPEN 
NO KNIVES TO LOSE 
Two Parts Only, 
Cuts Coarse — Medium — Fine and Extra 
Fine without removing any parts 
The Deore Saxon ** Cuts’’ 
(Does not CRUSH or MASI food). 4 : 

The WeCwieede Saxon Cuts all 
kinds of Food, ani saves time and 
labor in preparing Salads — Relishes 

Mince Meats— Vegetables— Nuts 
ofallkinds. Grinds Coffee. Makes 
the Finest Cracker Dust and cuts the 
Foughest Meats (One pound per 
1 Preserves all the original 
juice Ask your dealer— 
Accept no substitute. 


Price $1.50 
STEINFELD BROS., 620 Broadway, New York 


Ask Dept. I for Special Catalogue. 
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fancy 


Barnaby j Trop 


al Suiting 


We Wanta Reliable Woman 


to act as our agent in every locality 
Where we have none, and we will 
give her the exclusive rights for her 
territory. 

It costs you nothing to start as our 
agent, for we furnish you samples and a 
heat case for them, without any charge. 

Write us to day for further details, 
amount of commission, ete. Be 
the first to write from your town. 
















| 
| 
| 
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|The W. H. Wilcox Co.,1 Moffat Ave.,Binghamton, N.Y. 
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don’t need 
to hammer or 
screw the Handihook 
the new hanger. Your 
mb's the only tool you need 
and there’s your 
hook quick as a fiash. 
e Handihook is designed to hang 
up Quickly — neatl 










walls. For hanging u 
ning 


around your home, Office or store, 

1 calendars, whisks, towels, coats, 
Kirts, draperies, reference books, utensils, et 

Handihook is the Lest hook you've ever seen 

ee therm work Four fine finishes. Brass, 

i metal, nickel and antique copper, 30c doz 


fationery or hardware dealer can't supply 
zs name and 10c for Sample Assortment. 


A. GOERTZ & CO., 278 Morris Ave., Newark, N. J. 























Ornamental Fence 
* 25 Designs, All Steel 
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His Mother-at-Beart 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


hurt, Mother? I’ve worn sash and curls a bit 
long,eh? I must stay here; but—Mother—are 
you going to mind losing your boy?” 

His tone said more, much more, than the 
words. 

She sat gazing at him, astonished, wordless. 
In the stillness it seemed to her that she must still 
be waiting for those words of parting she had so 
confidently expected to hear. And yet—every- 
thing, most of all what he was leaving unstated, 
she perfectly understood. He wished her to see 
this decision as he sawit; whether she did or did 
not, what he had said he would do. It was she 
who had kept him a curled delight, a mother’s 
happiness. From now, here was to be no puppet 
for her training. Save as the hand of one ten- 
derly loved, her mother-touch would never 
model him again. 

Yet not in all her years of motherhood, never, 
she knew, had she so powerfully influenced her 
son as in this same hour when she was almost, as 
it were, repudiated by him. He had reached his 
own conclusion, unexpected, independent of her, 
so correct that her pride in this thrilled her veins 
and flushed her cheek; he would fight out his 
own salvation, choosing his own battlefield; but 
who was it that had awakened him to capacity, to 
action? Who had abased him—to lift him so 
triumphantly ? 

Her ‘‘boy” was lost to her forever. She had 
given to the world a man, building for him even 
better than she knew—better, ah, how infinitely 
better as his Mother-at-Heart than as his very 
mother she could ever haveimagined. . 


e 


There was one of whom, as she had watched 
her son’s boy-days passing, she had grown in- 
creasingly jealous, with all a mother’s prophetic 
passion of jealousy. She had always known that 
in a day-to-be the boy must become the man, and 
that all the traditionary chances were in favor of 
a woman, some woman, vitally assisting at the 
hour of his re-birth. It might be a sweetheart, 
and that was the contingency she had liked best 
to dwell on; but she knew it might be just as 
possible that no such excuse would account for 
the powerful influence this stranger-woman, this 
interloper, would exert. She had wistfully hoped 
for her that she would be lovely, gracious, gentle 
and comforting; she had liked to believe that 
she would have to be fine to influence Fayette, 
and yet—deep in her mother-heart she had 
known that no such things were inevitable. She 
might prove to be, this supplanter, merely a 
woman—old, as it should chance, or young; 
wise, or very foolish; beautiful, or unlovely; 
with an abiding influence, or as a mere casual epi- 
sode; all as might chance. Merely because she 
was a woman she would reach deep down into the 
boy’s nature, awake him; watch him when he 
roused —with misunderstanding gaze, perhaps. 

On one point only had the mother been sor- 
rowlully secure: this privileged woman would not 
be his mother, not she who bore him, whose 
right it was to stand lovingly close in that crisis. 

Was a ghost laid here for her? 

This woman, watching beside her boy in his 
triumphant hour was—only his Mother-at-Heart 
it might be; but yet—his mother, quieting him, 
comforting him, inspiring him. 

She sat upright, excited, eager. 


xK 

“Mother!” She turned witha start. She had 
not heard a knock at the door which Fayette had 
answered, and she looked dazedly at the envelope 
he was holding toward her. It was addressed to 
her by Mr. Newbold. 

She sat with the package in her lap, unable to 
break the cover. What did the contents hold for 
her? His friend? His mother? Which did she 
wish to be? 

When a child he had needed her tenderest 
mothering—that he was surely given. But now 
his need was a friend—the friend she had proved 
she could become; critical of him, steady to 
imply truth. By a very miracle of accident, in 
his ordeal, she had ceased to be his mother, and 
was his adviser. 

To whom—to that blinded, that ever-tender 
mother or to this new, faithful friend—would he 
turn most intimately? 

With an effort she broke the seal of the envel- 
ope. The papers the old lawyer inclosed had been 
received by him, within the hour, from his foreign 
agents, containing verifications which resolved 
every doubt. Beyond all other evidence was a 
letter written twenty-one years earlier to the 
foster-mother by Mr. Randall himself. 

A phrase here, a word there, as her dazzled gaze 
swept down the page, gave her the sequence: 


“TY have learned ~ « weoret.. ; your 
child’s death. Had your boy lived 
the future we planned for him impos- 
sible. The physicians . . . my own 
boy strengthening WMG. oo: 
The child had lived. This was he. She sat 


white and motionless, gazing at her son. 
He glanced across the hearth at her, then half 
rose from his chair, ‘* What is it, Mother?” 
Not awaiting her reply, with no permission 
asked, he stretched out his hand, reached for the 
papers on her knee and took them from her. 
Some profound likeness to his father in the action 
instant, fearless, masterful in its care of her 
almost broke her heart, even as the pang that 
caught her breath taught her she gloried in it 
He was turning over the papers. Before she 
believed he could have mastered their contents he 
rose, dropping them at hi feet. A he rose with 
him, her eyes searching his, he stretched out his 


hands to her and gathered her up into his arms. 
‘““You have been through this!” he cried. 
“This! While I—Mother!” 


Her head fell against his shoulder, her eyes 
closed. ‘It’s all—all over, Mother. A dream 
nothing! Try, you must try, Dear, to forget it.” 

re 

It was his to reassure! From this Christmas 
Eve together it would be his to suggest, hers to 
concur. She clung to him, speechless, leaning 
on his young strength, glorying in it as only 
mothers glory—fondly, utterly uncritical—while 
still, still he comforted her. Beside this, price- 
less to them both, that he was hers, she his very 
mother, was anything on earth worth while? 

She looked up, rallied, tried to speak, tried 
once again, smiled, laughed, and then—with a 
strange, inarticulate mother-cry of joy—‘‘My 


son! My son!” she sobbed. 


Your 





THE STREIT DAVENPORT 
way seems a makeshift. 
makes full-width, full-length double bed. Head 
and foot-boards are full width of 
you are protected from drafts, your covers 
tuck in, your pillows stay on. 
mechanism, no separate, folded-out-of-sight 
mattress to invite vermin, no ridge down the 
middle like the ordinary kind. 


Slnlber- 


PATENT APPLIED FOP 


CHAIR 


husband 


knows the luxury of leaning back in his desk chair. 
his back many times a day, even if only for a moment. 


money will be refunded. 
we repair it free of charge.”’ 


See all the different styles. 


you direct. 
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Foot-rest on every Slumber Chair. 


In this way he rests 


The Slumber Chair, made to give him this rest at home, is scientifically 
constructed to compel complete relaxation. 
no other chair does, at the small of the back, where most needed. 
distributes his weight instead of centering it at the base of the spine. 

Make him a present of a Slumber Chair for Christmas. 
nerves, rests every muscle, will prove a veritable tonic. 


It supports his body where 
This 


It soothes his 


The Slumber Chair, like all Streit furniture, has tied to it a guarantee 
ticket which says: ‘‘If for azy reason it doesn’t suit you, return it and your 
If within two years any breakage shou/d occur, 


Send for Catalogue C15 


BED in no 
Zack lets down and 


mattress — 


No concealed 


Made in all styles and in any material. 
Write for catalogue B7. 


Pe &. 


Made of all woods, upholstered in genuine 
leather, the richest veronas, tapestries or other soft goods. Write today. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, we'll give you the name of one who has or supply 
You can’t enjoy the features peculiar to the Slumber Chair 
unless you get ‘he Slumber Chair. 


Therefore look for this trade-mark — 


DAI CO OOM. hg abit, 





The Simplest Made 


IF. Srreir Merc. Co., 1048 Kenner St., Cincinnati 


Makers of the Famous Streit Davenport Beds and Streit Morris Chairs 
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All grocers sell it in seven flavors. 
Illustrated Recipe Book free on request. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LE ROY, N.Y. 


A Jell-O dessert costs ten cents 
and can be 
It sounds almost too good to be 
true, but it isn’t. 





Who Likes JELL-O? 


The Children.— Do you remember 
the dreadful disappointment it used 
to be in the old days at home when 
mother brought on for dessert some 
baked apples or pie-plant pie, or some- 
thing else that was ‘‘common,’’ and 
you wanted shortcake or pudding ? 

Now the little folks want 


JELL-O 


child loves Jel ) 





ich 1s so delicioi and 
freshing oO full ot 
so pure and wholes 
nomicaland OeASLIYS 


prepare d, that there 


is no reason why the 
little tots or anybod 
d be disay 


dessert 


eise shou 


ponte di 





whole family like it just a 
youngest membel 


we 


made in a minute. 
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® 
hristmas WI 
® 
“At Christmas time, so runs the Rhyme, 
’Neath Mistletoe and Holly, 
A man may Kiss a pretty Miss 


When otherwise ’twere Folly.” 


1909 
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& : YX ee Consists of four subjects 

Sy ih taken by special permission 
: =u’ Ww from famous American Art 
a i Ns ‘¢ Galleries, as follows: rt 
TUS ! 

Pas —— = 
ay” 


hull 4 . . ° 
Hawiatiod The Subjects for Swift’s Premium Calendar 1909 are 


in color, 


““Going to Pasture’ —G..S. Truesdell. In “Song of the Lark”—Jules Breton. In 


Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington. Art Institute of Chicago. 
“All’s Well” —Winslow Homer. InBoston ‘‘The Sisters” —A.W. Bouguereau. In 
Museum of Fine Arts. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


These famous masterpieces are faithfully reproduced by the latest stone printing art to 
bring out the true colorings ot the original. Each picture is 1ox 15 inches, with no advertising, 
TEENY FLACE. and makes a handsome subject for framing. 


How Swift’s Premium Calendar can be obtained 


For — Ten cents in stamps or coin; Or — One cap from a jar of Swift’s Beef Extract; 
ere re en Or — Ten Wool Soap wrappers. 


Always remember that the highest quality of Ham and Bacon is Swift’s Premium — of uniform 
tenderness and flavor the year ’round. Address 


Stories of Love Swift & Company, Dept. 61, Chicago, III. 














and mystery, and Christmas merry-making, 
in the December Woman’s HomME CoMPANION. 
This array of good stories includes the first chap- 
ters of “Three Thousand Dollars,’’ a remarkable 
tale of the romantic adventures of a beautiful 
girl and the problem of a secret safe, by 
Anna Katherine Green, the famous author of 
“The Leavenworth Case,” “’The Millionaire 
Baby” and “The Mayor’s Wife.” In this one 
number there are important contributions by 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
Grace S. Richmond 
Florence Morse Kingsley 
Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Kellogg Durland 
Edward Everett Hale 


Anna Katherine Green . OPERATED BY “IT EATS UP THE DIRT” OR ELECTRIC 


The Ideal Christmas Present for Your Wife 


is the 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 


M E S HAND MOTOR 
argaret e angster ae Paced wife wishes to be considered among the progressive members of her com 
° ° ° a munity articularly as regards all that relates to cleanliness, she would not have her habits sav« 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins in the least of inferiority. 
x - Toil as she may, urge on her servants as she may, no woman, with broom, brush or carpe 
; sweeper, can maintain in her home the conditions of cleanliness, freshness, sweetness, purity anc 
Edwin Markham : 2 health now demanded by people of ake rior habits. ‘ 
The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the perfection of the oo Vacuum Cleaning Syste 
the only system by which dirt, bad odors, vermin, germs and disease can be effectively foug! 
; and conque og 
= an i _ Pe . oe With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, your wife will truly have a Merry Christmas, and b 
And there are Chr istmas songs, t hr istmas gifts, Christ- ‘ ihe time, , labor, strength, health and actual pcs ted »y it will save her, it will indeed give hera Hap} 
mas paintings, Christmas poems, page after page of oe ae 
 tereteats. I Pag pag Within the Reach of All 
old- fashioned Chri istmas cheer 1n the beautifully ‘ Equipped for land operation, the price of the 25 The hand machi uts absolut 
yrinted, handsomely ill 1 holid | f B Equipped with electric mo @ESES Fo § af the olectsic machine ie read 
r “ ‘ S aw ¢ J { ipped with el ic me For altern ie € i € 
} Gq, asome y lllustratec O11 ay numpder oO sts babel nar tcl ae $55 eee - $60 


One nozzle tor carpet or rug cleaning 

Special nozzles for special purposes at low prices. 

; If you wonder how this low- Dri 2d mac hine can contain r 
Cleaning System, actually doings phe work yy than oh e big power plan 


9 Our Catalogue and Illustrated Booklet give = full, te and rer plants that cost io al pathy ery phi amp a le an i 
. problem. Time is short. Christmas is fast approac hing. Write to us at once, / 
WOM AN “y H OM ‘ i 4 THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth ees, NEW YORK CITY 
PA — 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
is woman’s home companion in 600,000 
American homes. One Dollar and a Quarter 
will make itso in yours. At all newsstands. 
MADISON SQUARE—NEW YORK. 
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This is not too early to con- 
sider the important question of 
Suitable Holiday Gifts—that is, if 
you wish to make a selection of 
choice character—something that 
is indicative of thoughtfulness 
rather than haste. 

Then don’t postpone action un- 
til Christmas Eve. 

Let us recommend that you 
write at once for our Catalogue of 
Globe“Wernieke Book Cases, con- 
taining 25 original plans of Modern 
Home Libraries. 

It is beautifully illustrated, 
portraying by comprehensive 
suggestions how they can be 
furnished at reasonable 
unit at a time. 

Most of our authorized agents 
are making special Christmas dis- 
plays of Slobe-Wernicke ‘‘Elastic”’ 
Book Cases, showing the different 
styles and finishes and demonstrat- 
ing how successfully their artistic 
features are combined with their 
convenience and utility. 

And ons ; another saving point 
to remember. 

Our agents are required to sell 
at Catalogue prices which are 
uniform everywhere and to everybody. Prices cannot be marked up at holiday time. You will find it to your decided advantage 
to write at once to Department A for this new catalogue. Where not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. 
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One of the twenty-five new interiors shown in our catalogue if ¥ a 














BRANCH NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway 


STORES: cuicaco, 224228 Wibedave SF he Globe-Wernieke Co. CINCINNATI 



















































We also make Phoenix Silk-finish 
Sox for men. 3 pair $1. Warranted to 
wear 3 months without holes. A silky, 
clinging sock for fastidious dressers. 









The Winter’s Smartest 
Out-door Necessity i 1S 


The Phoenix Muffler * 


A handsome, stylish scarf and collar protector, 
instantly convertible into a perfect muffler. Both 
style and good tasté agree this year in demanding 
it as the recognized requisite of the correct out-door 
costume. For sleighing, coasting, skating, driving, 

motoring, shopping or calling, a PHOENIX MUFFLER 
affords just the protection demanded and imparts a note of 
smart style to the appearance. 


PHOENIX MUFFLERS are made in all colors and collar sizes for 
men, women and children. ‘They are knit from the finest silk-finished yarns, pure 
silk and selected Australian wool; are washable and always retain their silky appear- 
ance. By snapping the patented fastener in front, the muffler snugs up trim and close 
about the throat and chest, giving a coziness so much appreciated in out-door wraps. 























Pat. June 9, 
1908 

















It’s Easy to a : ° ‘ A 
ats cesae F The sisosiias ak cing ala ‘“ invaluable safe-guard against the raw, cold winter 
: ea ~ winds—but without the least suggesti sweater-li siness. 
Phoenix Muffler > = least suggestion of sweater-like clumsiness 
<<“ Se is 














aeevernnente =P) Packed in Tasteful B liday Givi 
M 
ste, PSUS igs 4 Packed in Lasteful Boxes for Holiday Giving 
oft eae with ans 

each mu er desired, and we Wil 1 . T + + ih onl . ~ e . . . 
SC ae dpe g gM gh PHOENIX MUFFLERS are packed in handsome, individual 
can boxes, retailing at 50c each, and make a most acceptable gift 
for either lady or gentleman. The great popularity of the 
Samy” Phoenix Muffler this year makes it in exceptionally good 
ge, taste. There is not a name on your giving list that 
cannot be checked: off with the presentation of a Phoenix 


222 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Muffler—handsome, practical and useful, it is sure to be 
appreciated. 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
222 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enclosed find $ ................... for weae 
Phoenix Mufflers. (No.) 


Collar measure................... 


(Men, Women or Children) 
Color desired 


Silk-finish or wool.......... : 


My name 


My address 


UMMM RONG, oo. 50... ss sai sny nc teenoakaewaasneatin 
does 2? handle Phoenix 


5 
He 2 does not $ Mufilers. 
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Cover 
} , & Drawing 
F 4 By 
> / HOWARD 
CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 
By Mrs. Ralston: With Illustrations From Photographs 
' ¥ bs USEFUL 
I 1| ~ — Gristhas 
‘ (1 GIFTS 
{| Dr had ie Cho 
i ' Expressly for oe 
| | NATIONAL CLOAK & sun COMPANY 
} 
LOn- 
1 of ° 
s, if This 
oe Handsome 
a 
1ess Catalogue 
of Useful 
Bihe This fichu-shaped tie is made of Tie of Valenciennes lace trimmed hd Gi 
linen embroidered by hand and with hand embroidery to wear Christmas ifts 
finished with a bit of lace. with a lingerie shirtwaist. M4 
you | is Yours—FREE 
j 
ie of } All you need to do is to write NOW for your FREE 
= 7 copy of the “NATIONAL” Catalogue of Useful 
con- ; Christmas Gifts. It will be sent you FREE, postpaid, 
dern : | | just as soon as we get your letter. 
This “NATIONAL” Christmas Book completely 
| answers the Christmas Question, It is filled from 
ted, | cover to cover with pleasing Gifts —the kind every 
. | | oO 1 lik o b Oo rse Gilts f 
sive | Asimple tittle collar and jabot of Laas. CU 
> eM t - > > eS | . *. . “e 
Ee make 4 aainie Cane peg | This Christmas let us solve the question of ‘‘ What 
a ake a di yt as git. |} to Give”? by enabling you to make your selection 
~ from New York’s choicest stocks. Let us send you 
| this Christmas Book FREE — write for it TO-DAY. 
ents Stock of soft satin ribbon cov- It shows in full variety the newest, choicest offerings in 
gee ered with lace with a bow of ‘ , P 
dis- rilibon and frill of lace : Waists Petticoats Skirts. 
ree : me Sweaters Underwear Handkerchiefs 
tic Gift Hosiery Plumes Neckwear 
rent Feather Boas Kimonos Belts Furs 
Fur and Cloth Coats Cloth and Voile Costumes 
trat- Gift Apparel for Women, Misses and Children 
ASTIC | The “NATIONAL” Policy. 
their Every ““NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” at- 
, tached~— asigned guarantee to refund your 
oint money if you are not satisfied. 
We prepay all express charges on 
“NATIONAL” Garments to any part of 
» sell the United States. 
are Doubtless you have been reading our Ads. for years 
and have often been on the point of answering, but 
tage have ended by laying the magazine down and _ for- 
getting about it. 
| Won't you, this time, write NOW, before you lay 
this magazine down? Just say, ‘Send me my free 
Jabot of plaid batiste, with a copy ot the ‘NATIONAL’ Christmas Book.’' Don't 
hemstitched hem of a plain color do it to-morrow, or next week, but NOW—TO-DAY. 
| matching the plaid ef the ma- s a 
ATI | corte wopliaas Wana el National Cloak & Suit Co. 
J 1 CN ge pied pe aan 221 West 24th Street, New York City. 








bordered handkerchief finely ae nibs ‘ . 
plaited and caught at the top Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
with a narrow little band Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 

















BUSTER BROWN’S 
ark’, Stockings 



































Bits of embroidered linen and | oo nen. 8 Se 
plaited net edged with lace make Hp fee 
of it, Mother V es You ca iow buy G r 
. : a pretty combination for a tie. | Line to BOY . he G * nf si Soclinak da 
Pretty washable tie te be worn es ee ee eenece oe 
t turnover collar. It is of anteed Stock nis for YOURSELF, with garter-proof tops 
*n edged with Irish lace. that hose py CAD C TERE: Otek 
OUR FOUR. FOLD GUARANTEE 
New pair for any pair of Buster Brown's Stockings for 
BOYS r RL ) r WOMEN MI IN that wear't rioled 
" Money back fy t find Buster Brown's Stockings, 
e better, dyed better, and look better 
in any other 2 toch z 
PRIC E $1 .00 Per Box of etd Pairs 
Color Black 1 for W ven and Children ; Black Tan, 
“id y "BI ( 1 M i 1 vy we 
The first collar in this panel is of net ld vh grade department $ ins 
embroidered with dots and trimmed with re ji your dealer i't ri ‘DON: ept 
te t end 4 MO ir il in¢ i ie T 
flowers cut from fine linen, appliqué, and or size of shi eig nd on \ 
buttonholed to the net 1 ibe Ox OPA cates be return mail, 


postpa Adidre 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 
370-380 Sherman Avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn, 














Below tl i novel turnover collar of 





fine linen laid in groups of pin tucks and 
prettily finished with a sca oped edge 
buttonholed by hand 


For Xmas 
there is no gift so ac anaes 
isa genuine new 


r~ 
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| goat kin 
Drow! ee’ 
| and itch 
th - 
% ‘Sill Mad oe r 
1zZ¢ Sma ize 
pri 
The Genuine 
“ ” 
Anthony” Collar Box 
. t table U y for the ¢ gg: 
free fror , : 
ae \ 
x 5 nnn If \ 
Embroidered batiste, lace and net em- not oe iin a genuine Ant 
net, gathered toa band, to be worn in place broidered in dots form the last collar, Linen waistcoat with collar and jabot to wear eet , . . a . 
tcoat. A thread of heavy, colored floss which may be worn by a young girl ona ee ee en Sate cod te wll all peel 
ng the silk tie is whipped to the edge. dress or coat. shirred to the edges of the plastron at each side. eee —_ ; pep 
urine Ant Leather G 
} —- | oy 
——— is 
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Ghe New Paris Belts for Christmas 


Simple Designs Which Any Girl Can Follow 


By Mrs. Ralston 
































HE belt above is of white kid, 

with a band of Swiss insertion 
embroidered in blue, while below 
is one of colored linen trimmed 
with hemstitched linen. 
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| *HE scroll design of this semi-tailored belt is charming and a simple 
one to follow. ‘The belt is made of white cloth over a foundation 
of ribbon belting and braided in Nattier-blue silk soutache. 
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14083 











14083 
WASHABLE belt of white piqué prettily trimmed with a row 
of crocheted rings, and bordered with braid applied in scallops. 
The buckle is also covered with linen and trimmed with braid. 
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ELOW is an embroidered linen belt to be worn with linen waists. Y 
It is prettily shaped at the upper edge and bound with a linen Northern-Caught 
cord. Dots of various sizes form the conventional embroidery design. a 4 re 
FromTrapper to Wearer Direct 
— re y For fifty-three years, Albrecht 
Cet {7 Ne “OS Furs, made in Saint ‘aul, Minne- 
— OEY iy sota—the city that produces the 1 
- ene finest furs in the world—have 
been famous tor style, quality t 
and moderate price. Albrecht ‘h 
Furs are guaranteed to fit and 
give perfect satisfaction or money él 
is refunded. The raw skins from ff 
which Albrecht Furs are made 4 
PRCALE is used for this belt embroidered in color, The central HE bow of this plaited ribbon are bought direct from the trap- i 
section is cut wide and laid in an inverted plait. The shaped ends : — falls - the side vine pers and are made up In original hi 
may be lined with piqué or linen and embroidered with dots. each end being drawn together and Albrecht designs by expert furri- 4 
finished with a tassel. ers, inclean, light, sanitary work- \ 
SE Se ne ee eee — ee eee 7 / rooms, in Saint Paul. Because 
y they buy direct from the manu 








HE 


and lace with a beveled gilt 


belt above is of pique 
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UITE new is the belt below made of heavy corcs held together at 
intervals with a crocheted band and finished with buckles and 
straps of leather attached to the wider bands at each end. 
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facturer and because the raw fur: 
are purchased direct from the 
trappers, purchasers of Albrecht 
Furs are assured of lowest mak- 
ers’ prices and clean, reliable furs. 
Illustration Shows Albrecht Model 
117 A and Riviera Muff to match. 

This is one of the most popular neckpiece 
that has ever been designed. Our work 
rooms find it almost impossible to keep up 
with the demand for this model. Neckpiece 


is of complete animal skins, with fur on bot! 
} 















ih 
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p ile bel is > of ai if sides. Both neckpiece and muff handsome! 
buckle ’ while be By 1S yak of braid th trimined with heads, tails and paws. luff 
trimmed with folds of cloth. v is the Albrecht original Riviera model. 

} Special price for 30 days only: in Briti \ 
4 Columbia Mink, $81.00. Riviera muff t y 
f match, $72.00. Japanese Mink, $32.40. M ab 
‘h to match, $21.15. S3lended Sable Squirre J 
ti $21.60. Muff to match, $21.15. ble fy 
PYG River Mink, $14.85. Muffto match, $11 
° P wn 
IL , ; v1 Sent express prepaid on receipt of | | 
NE of the new, soft leather belts — which may be of green, gray, Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunds i 
tan or red— with two buckles. The belt is clasped at the lef nf i 
side, bringing the other buckle to the centre bac] sii : sian y 68 Page Catalog No. 10 i 
: ging > othe Ke > centre back. } . . 
, ; 4 of Fur Garments, Neckwear and Muffs 4, 
oe \ 4 Sent for 4c in stamps. i 
— —_ H Boer manne, 
ah I ying Albrecht Furs by mail, because we \ 
. } ely zg ntee satistaction or we relund your ! 
(— 7 a — i 
y E. Albrecht & Son 


be of 


CHARMING 
little Christ- 
mas gift for a 
child is this belt. 
It is made of plaid 
cashmere over a 
lining, which may 
linen or 
piqué, to hold it in 
place, and piped 
withkidor silk ina 
colorharmonizing 
withthe plaid. The 
buckle may be of 
metal or leather. 
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OTE —There will be many pages 


in THE JOURNAL next year 


voted to the little accessories of a girl’s 
The latest and prettiest de- 
signs in belts, buckles, ties, collars, 
etc., will be described and illustrated 


wardrobe. 


de- 


LEXIBLE 

and most at- 
tractive is the 
knitted belt 
shown below, It 
is worked in the 
simple brioche 
stitch and fin- 
ished with adull, 
oxidized silver 
buckle. 


W Oshades of 

silk are used 
for this knitted 
belt, which is a 
useful and easily- 
made Christmas 
gift forthe woman 
who can knit, as 
any one of the 
simple stitches 
maybeused. One 
end is pointed, 
and the buckle is 
plain and dull- 
finished. 
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F i ‘RANSFER patterns for the numbered 
designs (each one for two belts) can be 
supplied upon receipt of their price, fijteen 
cents jor each number, post-jree. Order 
by number jrom your nearest dealer in 
patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 








6th anc Minnesota Streets 
Station A 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


( Established for Over Half-a-Ce 
A at the Fur Center of Ame 





We 


it almost means new 
clothes from old. 













Send Them to Footer’s ————— 


Attractive 


treat it quickly, effectively, 
low cost, so that 


r patror 
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and sati 

e only concern of 
nthe country having 
ence enough in our work 

ptanational campaign 
1alcustomers. Try 
nd you will see why. 











1 get an inkling of it from our handsome i 


Make Your Soiled Clothing | 


¢ 


from time to time. 


booklet, ** The Possibilities of Cleaning a1 
will send it to you without charge, and along \ t 
Bell's pamphlet on How to Dress Well on Little M 
This also is free. You will like the Booklet. 






































_ Journal, Philadel phia. 
- Footer’s Dye Works, Cumberland, Maryla=4 


b> , ( Ze é America’s Greatest, Best, and Most Sanitary Cleanin: 
ce de ss | and Dyeing Works. Ask the patrons we have servé 
— 
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Order one or all of these 
beautiful and appropriate 
Christmas gifts at our risk. 
We guarantee they will 
please you,or your money, 
including transportation 
charges both ways, will be 

at once refunded upon return 


For Mother and Srandsmother at Christmas 















































where for at 
jens $2.50. 

ur Special 
Christmas 
price $1.95. 


No. 25L77. This Ex- 
uisite Pure Taffeta Silk 
etticoat makes a maynifi- 

cent present for any woman of 

refined tastes, and we are of- 
fering it at iess than half the 
price you would pay for it at 
retail. The quality isapure 
taffeta silk and thoroughly 
tested. It is that much 
desired rustling 
quality sought 
after by all 
good dress- 
ers. Same 
quality of 


y . ; h t h ~ of article. Youdonot risk 
. >, a penny when you order 
By Mrs. Ralston: With Illustrations From Photographs SY feeraar ras Ess 2 
4, COMPANY, New York 
City, New York. 
i | No. 29L75. Buy This Child’s 
‘ | Beautiful Two Piece Fur Set 
| fora Christmas present. Suit- 
| able for Gir!s up to seven years 
} of age. It is made from the 
| very finest quality of long 
| wavy white angora fur. 
Rich and luxurious in ap- 
pearance, nothing better for 
j wear. Set exactly as illus- 
} trated. Muff has dainty gilt 
change pocket and neck cord. 
H Positively the greatest value 
ever offered in a child's fur set. 
| Shipped in a neat box suitable 
| for a Christmas present. re 
1] Christmas Price $1.00. 
| No. 32L76. This Sweater — 
} makes a beautiful and ac- . =~ Latest 
| ceptable Christmas present Ge 
| | for any lady. Strictly all Style 
i} OLLAR for an old lady wool, artistically woven All- 
q } 1} laid i k ith ’ as illustrated, has large W. l 
th | ai in tucks wit a pure white pearl buttons oo 
y | , j TTRACTIVE collar of and two side pockets. Golf 
> | | turnover and frill of white ; Latest collarless style. 
i | edged with a hem of mauve fine lawn with an em- White, oxford gray Sweater 
; ‘ or cardinal. Sizes 
( | broidered wall-of-Troy a2 to 44 URE eA No. 
t design and an edge of lace. pte pest se oe 
(} } ordering. This 
} | sweater would 
fm | retail any- 


i 


$1-95 


Petticoat 
comes in 
pure white, 
Jasper (the 
beautiful 
new gray 
shade to go with the 
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, latest London smoke 
rect ”? silk has hade of suits), Dark 
never before Green, which goes 
| been put ina : iththe latest shade 
recht ING £ ld —_ pettic cat for less “of thepopulardark 
inn i HARM wrap or an older woman espe- than from §7.50 green suits, dark 
= cially if she is inclined to be stout— made of to $9.00. Extra brown, tan, navy 
Ss the ; é 7 | full flare rufile blue, dark red or 
‘ silk and trimmed with embroidery and braid. 12 inches champagne. 
-have deep, having Also change- 
. two beauti ablebrownand 
uality fully tailor black, green 
ht stitched clus- and black, 
Pec y} ~ ters of shirr $ «green and 
| Ab | N O R G A N Dy cravat ian, ate Blas, eel 
and { } 2 which thin and green, 
: \ edged with lace, to be ol pa gee 
lOney 49 ; pen gree 
f ) yt worn at the base of the collar po parties Bert ad 
rom ff ; : trappings green anc 
\ and caught with a breastpin. SEFUL bag of black silk ons 
made f 
trap- yf lined with mauve satin. | 
c 
tent oo The handle is of satin ribbon | 
furri- % finished with a loop bow. 
work- } 
cause i 
nanu- 
vfurs ¥ 
n the ¥y 
recht ; 
: 4 , 
mak- { OLLAR of net trimmed 
sfurs. ff with ruffles of lace and 
) . ote e ‘i . t 1e full flare 
Model | — d with sprays” of of the skirt but also to Buys this 
Te. é € lng its wearing qualities. i E 
natch. ) owers--a pr tty trimming Our Special Christ- Pure Silk Petticoat 
mulere fh for a bodice. UAINT little tab of linen and cro- ae aa lini 
teep UD th chet lace, attached at the neck pach BELLASHESS&,(O to-day 
ckpiece h ° granch for our 
RG . ‘ rough the buttonhole in the cen ouse 
nny i TOP ced. trout vi £ f HE dressy little wrap for ’ B the centre, Neuse: BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS FREE 
lsomely anc tront views Of a Cap tor : and then one end falls over the other. Agents. NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. catalogue 
Muff ¥ Grandmother: an Alsatian bow older women shown be- a Watt 
el. ft ‘i i ee in ~~ H ¢ 
Briti y with long ends, made of black lace, low is for nice wear. —— 
muff t 1U - p 4 
0.M \ | mounted on a Mary Stuart foundation. of passementerie ———— 
‘quirre cloth trimmed with silk fringe. 
Sen ” | 
sii. J | ansaowne 
f pr f} 
fur ah i 
10 } | for 
i 
| Muffs \ 


Directoire 
near Gowns 


aed Every up to date dress- 
maker will tell you that ‘‘No 





sota ab ° ° 
other cloth is so perfectly 
+. 1 Was ea Velie a davk ADOT of fincly-plaited tulle: adapted to the production of 
gown with a touch of open- the middle frill is trimmed FOWNS of the Directoire and 
: work embroidery in the centre with tucks, while the others have E ‘re periods.” 
| and the edge softened with lace. borders of color above the hems. smi pu é periods, 


Dyed in sixty shades, cover- 


ing every tint and color. 





Genuine perforated every 3 yards on 
the selvedge. 
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ABOT to fasten under the 
collar in front, made of narrow 
‘rip of Irish-crochet lace with 


ERE Irish lace fagoted to a 
linen centre forms the tie, 
while the bow is of Valenciennes 








Maryla nd 


Many new and orig 


















































npaseoron couble frills of embroidered linen. lace. A gift which is easily made. Bunde & Upmeyer Co. 
eee J ‘ Mfg. Jewelers 
¢ | x 
| 100 Mack Blk., Milwaukee, Wis 
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HE Bou Cannot So to the Shops 


As the Girls Tell Dolly, Don’t Worry About Christmas Gifts, for There’s Always a Way 


Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


AR from the shops—close to the attic! Fascinating thought. 

Choose a beautiful, snowy day; get together, girls—turn out 

bags and boxes, and see how the materials fit the designs for 
collars, ties and fancy-work given in the magazines, or described here. 
There’s nothing I love better than the patter of a storm keeping time to 
the click of needles and scissors, and the thought and planning that go 
with these home-made gifts is the real thing, too. You’re making the 
best of the materials and giving the best of your own work. Just now 
there comes to mind a girl I know who darted into my office one day, 
flushed and breathless. Said she: ‘ Eureka! I’ve bought temChristmas 
gifts in ten minutes! In 


square cut in one end. Inside on the other end and along the sides 
paste bright-colored pictures. Small figures of boys and girls and 
animals and flowers, cut from magazines, are pasted to stand erect on 
the floor of the box in groups so as to give the prettiest effects. These 
small figures may be made to stand erect by pasting slips of stiff paper 
at their backs, then creasing the paper at right angles to the figure, and 
pasting it to the floor of the box. A piece of pink tissue-paper should 
be pasted over the top of the box, and the outside covered with a piece 
of pretty wall-paper. Arrange a small curtain on a string directly 
over the hole so that it can be drawn aside for “ peeps.” 








the millinery department 
I bought the first red hat 
I happened to see, and 
sent it home. I said to 
the salesgirl, ‘That’s for 
my small sister!’ Then I 
got three pairs of stock- 
ings—one foreach brother ; 
a tie for Father, handker- 
chiefs for Mother and 
cousins, and there youare!”’ 

Easy, wasn’t it, girls? 
Those gifts of hers held 
about as much Christmas 
feeling as the cold cash 
with which she bought the 
goods. And so many 
people treat gift-making in 
this same harsh way. It is 
such a mistake. Doubly 
precious, then, is the 
smallest gift, made and 
planned especially for you. 








Our Carpet-Rag Party, When 
We Sewed Twelve Pounds 


ERHAPS, because I had a decided weakness for things 

Colonial, the woven-rug idea sent by a New York girl ap- 
pealed to me as one of the best made-at-home gifts. And this 
“smarty” also “‘gave a party”’ at the same time. 

“When Hilda was going to be married,” she writes, “the 
rest of us longed to do something nice for her something 
different from the hackneyed ‘shower’; and, of course, it was 
Dolly (the second) who crystallized economy, practicability 
and beauty into one happy whole. She issued invitations for 
an ordinary ‘Thimble Party,’ but each girl was privately 





















* ENAGERIES” are made in very much the same way, 

too. Beatrix helped the children make one for Christmas. 
She says: “We collected pictures of wild and tame animals— 
colored ones preferred —then cut them out, all but a strip under 
theirfeet. This we folded at right angles to their feet and pasted 
it down to a small piece of cardboard, thus making them stand 
up. While the children were cutting out the animals I got 
match-boxes, shoe-boxes and pill-boxes and made them into 
cages by cutting one side into bars like a real cage. The animals 
were put inside these and the cages placed against the wall. 
We also had men cut out of pictures for keepers, and many 
a fashion plate of colored figures represented the usual crowd 
of grown-ups and children eagerly watching the show.” 

And here is an idea to 
tell your brother. Take a 
block of wood about half 
an inch thick, and large 
enough to fit in the bottom 
of a small jardinitre or 
bowl. Bore holes quite 
near together, and in each 
place a small pill-bottle or 
test-tube. A flower or 
spray of holly may be 
placed in each, and foliage 
used to fill in the spaces. 











HEN if you live in the 

country you can send 
such lovely gifts. Just look 
at the basket of eggs right 
from the nest, shown in 
the illustration below. 
The way they are trimming 








requested to bring with her one pound 
of carpet-rags—blue, white, and blue and 
white. What a happy resurrection of 
utterly-abandoned cotton frocks and 
shirtwaists! Even discarded undergarments and 
stockings were useful, though all the white that 
was not absolutely clear and clean was dipped in 
a soft-blue dye. Our best white came from worn 
sheets and table linen that some of the mothers 
donated. And, because allowance must be made 
for ourlove of chattering, all the cutting, dyeing and 
lo Make Long Strips Part of the sewing were done at home beforehand. 
“On the auspicious afternoon we set busily 
to work. Three of the girls sewed plain white 
rags, three plain blue, three alternated a blue 
rag and a white one, and the other three of 


From Short Pieces 


A Pretty Cover for a Battered, Shabby Trunk 
is So Useful When You're Visiting 


the basket with holly is so 
pretty. You might write 
an amusing card for it 
if you want to—something 
like this: ‘Merry Christmas from our old gray hen. A few weeks 
later these might have been chickens!”’ Grace told me about this, and 
[stelle writes about a cake-trier. Out in the barn you can get such nice 
straws, six inches or more in length. Gather a number of these into 
a bundle about an inch and a half in diameter and around them wrap 
a piece of some pretty crépe paper, allowing the ends of the straw to 
project an inch or more beyond the paper at both ends. Ruffle the 
edges of the paper and around the middle of the bundle tie a ribbon, 
leaving a long loop by which to hang it up near the stove, where it will 
be handy when the cake is ready to be tested. 





us sewed in hit-or-miss fashion the ging- 
hams, calicoes and percales in which the 
two colors were mixed. At the end of the 
afternoon we had our twelve pounds sewed. 
One of the white balls was kept for use in 
the borders, but the other two were made 
into skeins, and their ends dipped into blue 
dye. These give a lovely effect. 


ey E FOUND an old German weaver 
who makes beautiful rugs, furnishing 
the chain and doing the weaving for twenty- 
five cents a square yard, and using two 
pounds of ragstothe yard. We found it better 
to let him use his own original designs, as they 
were prettier than anything we could plan; 
but we stipulated that he use the natural- 
colored chain (a creamy white), and Dolly’s 
mother slipped in a small ball of black, and 
one of yellow, which, with the plain blues 
and whites, made fascinating borders. 
“The twenty-five cents which each of us 
donated for the weaving was the cost total of 
the three lovely rugs.” 











“And the Children Will Bless You Forever and 
Ever if You Mend Their Dolls” 


: geet , 


wad ime pare who is a dressmaker, wrote a 


Christmas letter to her best friend ask- 
ing for the pleasure of doing all her dress- 
fitting for the next year. As they lived 
near together this plan worked admirably. 

A teacher who had some left-over pieces of 
gray mounting-paper from her school sup- 
plies made several very good post-card 
albums from the sheets. She copied the idea 
from an album she had seen, and these little 
gifts greatly pleased her pupils. 

Elizabeth hunted up all her old, faded 
ribbons and dyed them a beautiful red, for 
decorations. 

Miss EK. made a velvet slip-cover for her 
sister’s clothes-brush; this is lovely for brush- 
ing a silk petticoat. 

And all the children in the neighborhood 
will bless you forever and ever if you mend 
their dolls for them. Even if you can do 
this work for only a few it will be in the 
real Christmas spirit; and if you can take 
it up as a way to make pin-money—do that. 
Then you can buy some gifts by mail from 





m 








What lovely presents these did make. 

And of course, there never was an attic 
that didn’t have patches for quilts. So, if 
you do not carry out the rug idea, cut up any 
number of patches, several hundred if you 
will, into squares of two or three inches in 
size, string them ona cotton thread, and send 
them to somebody you know who loves to 
make quilts. Even if Aunty doesn’t want 
to make an all-square pattern she will be 
delighted to use them in some other design. 
But before we’re off the subject of patches 
and carpet-rags please look at the little dia- 
gram which shows you how to join a short 
piece of material so it will cut into nice long 
strips. Fine! It worksall right, too. Try it. 


ARY writes about a traveler’s trunk- 
cover. The idea is to get the measure- (ee 








the nearest city store. 

One of our married girls, ’way out in 
Washington, collected a lot of old sweaters 
and half-worn knitted garments, and gave 
them a dye bath—some blue, some garnet 
and some brown. Then she cut out the 
good parts into squares, and crocheted them 
together into a nice couch-cover. 


ERTHA tells of a very nice idea for an 
invalid’s tea-table in the way of an 
embroidered linen cover. It was made of 
materials that nearly every girl has in her 
piece-boxes. Cutting out a good-sized 
square of white linen she first hemstitched 
an inch-wide hem all around. Then several 
friends of the invalid were asked to write 
in lead-pencil their names and a short, funny 
quotation. These were embroidered in out- 
line stitch with colored thread as a kind of 








ments of the trunk your friend uses the most, 
and to make a flowered cover for it. This 
can be put on top of the tray the last thing 
before closing the trunk, and it takes up very 
little room. All the girls dislike the sight of a banged-up, shabby trunk 
in a dainty guest-room, and a nice cover will transform it into an 
ornament. You can do this for somebody who is going visiting this 
Christmas Repaper the inside of the trunk, too, as another girl did 
with some left-over wall-paper. She used the plain paper and border in 
much the same way as one does for a room, and the effect was simply 
perfect. Such a cover can often be made from an old flowered dress. 

Another thing to do, without spending any money either, is to make 
a ‘Peep Show” for the children. It is made of a shoe-box —the size 
used for men’s shoes is the best—with a hole about an inch and a half 


Mother and I Fixed Up a Basket of Eggs Fresh 
From the Nest of Our Old Gray Hen 


Sy ear : 
border, inside the hem, and the lines were 
very carefully followed in order to preserve 
the individuality of the writers. 


pide Mother Margaret evolved a baby Teddy-bear out of an old 
astrakhan coat; and Kathryn made a soft, white ruff for evening 
wear out of the white Christmas-turkey feathers. So it seems to me that 
even if you do have more dimes than dollars, and cannot even get to the 
shops to spend the former, that “the worst is yet to come—cheer up!” 


With Christmas love from DOoLuy. 


NOTE —The Journal is glad to tell the girls that Dolly will be one of them during 
the next year, and that she will do her best to give the newest and latest ideas in her 
pages. Her department is always open to suggestions, inquiries and contributions—and 
she hopes that all her readers will help to make the New Year happy and prosperous, 
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Knit goods 
are not all alike 


They may all look beau- 
tiful and stylish at first, but 
there’s a big difference after 
a little wear. Ordinary knit 
goods quickly lose their shape 
and good looks because they 
are only pulled and stretched 
into shape to begin with. It’s 
entirely different with 


“4 ; 
Mohawk Knit Goods [ey 

They retain their beauty and ; 
shape because we knit them to shape 
on specially designed machines — 
the only ones in existence. We are 
just as particular about the yarn as 
we are with the knitting. That's 
so important that we have our own 
yarn mill. Besides that, every 
Mohawk Cap and Sweater ts made 
In our own thoroughly modern fac- 
tory, and is fully guaranteed. They 
give youbeauty, style, fit,and lasting 
shape, long wear — everything you 
want —and as they cost you no more 
than the ordinary kinds, it pays to in 
siston getting Mohawk Knit Goods. 

Tam-o’-shanters 
Toques Yales Scotch Caps 
Coat Sweaters Sweaters 
Also Cloth Caps 

All styles and colors, for men, 
women and children. Ask your 
dealer for Mohawk NKunit Goods and 
look for the Mohawk “Indian” on 
every cap and sweater. If he hasn’t 
them, write us and we'll see that you 
get them. Write any way for our 
illustrated booklet. 


Mohawk Valley Cap Factory 
Utica, N.Y. 


< 











Catalogue _illustrates and describes over 
150 Stvles which are entire 

d new and will stay new —any of 

an which you will never tire or have 





NEW YORK FASHIONS 


Winter Styles Now Ready 












This Handsome Catalogue 


regrets and about which there 
never can be any criticisms 


Write for Your Copy Now 


We guarantee Fit, Style 
and Entire Satisfaction on 
Everything we sell or refund 
J your money. 


3} Winter Suits 


: j (Made to Order) 


+ $7.50 to $30 


Our Catalogue 


Samples 


FREE 


fratesandd 


the / 





PHEASUIrEINIL¢ 


f Tailormade Suits 
—- $7.50 to $30.00 
Separate Skirts 
$4.50 to $12.00 
Winter Coats 
$15.00 to $25.00 


Al a full line 
Sollowtns Rea 

wear pari, f 

upin New Yor 

Winter Styles. 
Waists, Sweaters, Visiting 
Costumes, Petticoats, Ladies’ Coats, 
Misses’ Coats, Children’s Coats, Furs 
and Fur-lined Garments. 

We prepay the postage or expressage on all 

our garments to any part of United States. 





Write to-day for this New Winter Style Book ‘‘ New 
York’s Latest Fashions’’—mmailed Free. If y« 
sainples of materials used in our Made-to-order g 
be sure to mention colors desired — these l 


you Free and postpaid. 


THE EASTERN GARMENT CO. 
131 West 17th Street, New York 

Most progressive Ladies Tailoring Est. in New York 

Mail orders only. No Agents or Br A 














dmotd” Knit Bed Slippers 


Quality and shape the best. 
Great comfort to those afflicted with 
coldfeet. All colors. Sizes9,10, gf 
rrand 12incheslong. Price 25 cents 


Catalog of Infants’ and Children’s fine knit goods sent on 1 
Novelty Knitting Co.,98 Hamilton St., Albany, } 


— 
ic 
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Send today for my 52 page Winter 
illustrating infant and children’s clothing 
years. Made in sanitary quarters under ! 
sonal supervision No sweatshop 

Dainty handmade goods of exclusive 
My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patter 
full instructions for making, only 25 cents 


Mrs. Ella James, 103 Hodgkin Bidg., Syracuse, * 


Baby and Children’s Clot! os 


< 














— 
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HARMING Christmas gifts can be 

made with bits of ribbon. The 

| dainty neckwear now so popular is for 

the most part of ribbon and tassels. The 

bridal bouquet ribbon, the ribbon corset- 

bag, the fringed, knotted and braided 
bows are all possible to deft fingers. 






































What Can be Bone Mith Ribbon 


By Lilian Barton Wilson: With Illustrations From Photographs 


NOTE—Mrs. Wilson has recently 
returned from a trip abroad, where she 
went to look for ideas for her JOURNAL 
work. She is always glad to answer by 
mail any questions about her work, or 
any needlework problems, provided a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent. 
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NAME-ON 


The Gift Umbrella 


The UNAME-ON js new, different, unique. In 
every (NAME- -ON- Umbrella, we weave the 
owner's name and address—weave it right 
into the fabric, and it can’t be gotten out. 
The UNAME-ON can be loaned, forgotten or mis- 
laid, but 1t comes back to its owner. Any 
name will be woven in any color silk desired. 

Aftereighty years of umbrella making, this is 
our latest and best. Made on the Beehler ex- 
tra close rolling steel frame, rubber enameled 
so it can't rust. The fabric, rich lustre, 
weather-proof, strong and durable. Raised 
or lowered with our patent slide,—can’t slip 
or pinch the fingers. A year’s guarantee 
with every umbrella. 

Here is a chance to make a fine Christmas 
gift. The UNAME-ON js sodifferent and so much 
betterthan ordinary umbrellas that it willmake 
your gift stand out and be remembered. 
Two special Christmas offers in (NAME-ON 
Umbrellas, 1000 in each lot, 
all ready to weave the 
name in and ship the 
same day your 
order is re- 
ceived. 





















No 206— 

A stylish, serv- 
iceable, handsome 
umbrella. Handle indi- 
vidually selected, genuine 
West Indian box wood, 
sterling silver tip. Any name 

and address woven in without 
charge. 26 inch, $2.00; 

28 inch, $2.50. Sent 
express pre- 
paid. 










No. 1828 — 
Light as a 
feather, extra close 
roll, The most stylish 
umbrella made. Beautiful 
silver handle, guaranteed 
sterling, or 14 carat gold plate 
with rich mother-of-pearl inlaid. 
Satin de Chine woven silk, guaran- 
teed not to crack or split. This umbrella 
Any size, $5.00. Sent express prepaid. 

Remember these umbrellas are guaranteed for a year. 
The only guaranteed umbrella. Only 1000 in each lot, ready 
for immediate shipment. Any name and address woven 
without charge,and your money back, if you're not satisfied. 

We wantto send you, free, illustrations of other handles. 

The oldest umbrella house in America. Founded 1£28. 


WM. H. BEEHLER 
206 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
















is a beauty 
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The Acme of 
Comfort 
Elegance 
and 


Ease 





Fann. $1.50 


Misses’ (Spring Heels. Red and Gray) $1.25 
Men’s (Black only, no fur) i 2-5 ae 
DELIVERED 


Felt Romeos 


Made of fine, pure “Comfy Felt,” richly fur 
bound, Soles of noiseless belting leather. 
Colors Black, Red, Brown, Dark Green, 
Navy Blue, Gray, Wine and Purple. Send /or 
calalogue No, 24), showing many new styles. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 


American Felt Co. Building 
(4 16 East 13th Street New York _] 


























of e ‘ # 
al TIMCLAS & . 
SUPPORTER AND FIGURE- 7 


SHAPING DEVICE is more 


than ever needed by the 


woman who is particular ° iNy 
— ae cen 4) 
in her dress, on account 
of the prevailing clos« ie 
fitting styles. ew 
PRINCESS CHIC may be . On 
worn cither with or with 
out corsets, and always supports instead 
of dragging on the muscles of the back 
The illustration shows our 4-stiap sup 
porter which comes tn white, black, blue 
— kat socent(s and $1 
wl os Special siv-straf 


/ ] 
f your dea/les or adtrect 
you have any atffiicully. 

eins waist. measure WN 
ovderin £ 
A. STEIN & COMPANY 


319 W. Congress Street, Chicago 























Silk or Kid, direct t »you from the n 
facturer at a great saving id for 


new atalog, Elbow length Kid 
at $2.00 and $2 length Silk gloves at 85« -_—— 


LONG GLOVE Co., Dept. : 94 Shen St., 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own 


AKING Christmas presents, girls, is 
lots more fun than making clothes, 
and this month, with the air full of 

the delightful rush and bustle of Christmas, 
I know you would rather make pre sents than 
clothes. I have chosen all sorts of things—a 
bag for the girl who knits ties, for instance, a 
candle stick and shade for the housewife, and 
reins to play horse for the baby. ‘They are 
all easy to make, and, as the little itemized 


Christmas 


By Helen Koues 


Ten Gifts for Less Than Five Dollars 


Presents 


HE novelty of this candlestick is that you 

can make the base as well as the shade. 
The base is a circle three inches in diameter, 
of heavy, white mounting-board, to which is 
glued the cup in which the candlestick stands. 
The candlestick and shade-holder is a patent 
holder into which the taller candle is placed— 
you can buy this for fifty cents. The shade, 
which is three inches deep, may be made 
from a sheet of good writing-paper or from 





Lowi in C Burt 


dite ist a: SHOE 
New Uork 

The best shoes 
in the world are 
made in America. 

The name that 
has stood longest 
as representing” 














Just the Bag for Knitted lists show, don’t cost much. water-color paper, cut circular and joined Any Girl Can Make th | t t h f 
or Crocheted Ties As ties of all kinds are being knitted and through the middle of one of the wreaths. This Candlestick 3 as OUuC O 
crocheted, here is a bag into which the Decorate the base and the shade with these 


spools of silk and needles can be slipped; it is so arranged that the pretty Empire wreaths—garlands of roses with foliage. Using the 


) ee J " an 
work won't fall out and yet the tie may be worked with the spools carmine paint you got for the penwiper, for the roses you will need: 
in the bag, for it can be pushed through the opening Candle-Holder to Form Stick . . , Be | American sh oe 18 
22 


at the side. The bag is simply two strips of Pom- Green Paint (12) inti 30% trey : 1 ¥ bia Wwe if2 f 


Nou 











Mounting-Board (10) 
padour ribbon about eight inches long and four inches 
and a half wide, overhanded together at one side, and 





$ 


~ 
to 





at the other tied with the little bows you see in the oe one who travels would find the pillow in 
illustration. ‘The bottom is a round bit of cardboard the centre of the page on the left the greatest 
two inches and three-quarters in diameter, which is comfort. It is a fifteen-inch pillow covered with | 


covered with the silk and to which the bag part is 
overhanded. The top —through which you see the 
knitting-needles sticking —is a brass ring an inch in 
diameter covered by a buttonhole crochet stitch. To 
this the top of the bag is whipped, being first hemmed 
and then gathered to the proper size. Merely for 


cretonne. On one side a second piece is sewed across 
the lower half and stitched through the centre, forming 
two deep pockets in which books, handkerchiefs or a 
veil may be slipped. <A strap is sewed across the 
top so that the pillow may be hung up. 


















; ; . oa a 15-inch Pillow . . - $ .50 
decorations the opened edges and the seam at 34 of a yard of 36-inch © re tonne at 18 cents ‘ ty , oO 
the other side are featherstitched. It costs: A Little Japanese Maiden : : ; $ vy Frices $4: 
Decorates This Penwiper afi and $500 
$¢ of a yard of Ribbon, at 19 cents - $ .13 ERE is one 6f the new sashes which will delight ; 
% of a yard of Ribbon (3) and Skein of Silk (6) .09 a nie ‘ t ribl W sasn ie cn wi rae | Send for 
ca any gil just ribbon passed twice around the tHlustrated 


waist and held in place by the crocheted ring which 
comes between the hip and the knee 





: ‘ booklet 
I have not included the ring, as I doubt whether you 


though in the 
























































could buy just one; if you have not one in your NovelsBaretteloF Silk for illustration I have shown it near the ends. The ex- 
workbag just gather the Evening Weat treme ends are gathered 
top and buttonhole it * and held in cone-shaped, 
with the crochet silk. | crocheted pieces finished 
by a tassel. This cro- 

“HE pretty little 1 cheting you can do your- 

Japanese lady play i} self, or, instead, the 
ing the guitaris guarding } ribbon may be looped at 
the top of a penwiper. i the side and the ends -_~ % , 
Once upon a time she simply caught by the Lwin C. Burt So. 
was an advertisement in tassels. These tassels 138 Duane Street 
a magazine Any pretty you can buy or make 
picture could be uaed in | yourself of mercerized New Yor 
this way; cut out and embroidery cotton: 7} 
pasted 0 a piece. ol 2 yards of Ribbo $ .76 P bs F; hi | 
chamois measuring four Spool of Sete * <6 | alrls aSnions 
inches and a half both $ .94 | are illustrated in a folder that we will 
from top to bottom and | send you, FREE with samples of this 
across, shaped like a ERHAPS you have season’s stylish Write 
lantern, and then i} some friend who is | fabrics made by ue Ltllon Loon i: 
touched up with water- i ' interested in cooking . 
colors in gay tones. <A a bride, perhaps, who | ( ie worste 5 
few little dashes form This Traveling Pillow has Two - One of the New Sashes of Rib- wants some recipes, 80 | SH Clown i pac 
the Japanese lettering Deep Pockets Across the Front bon Which Loop at the Side for her you can ped oA | CLO $1. 30 yard 
and a bit of black paint | neatly on small note- 
the top and bottom of Seen sca a ———_—_—_— ——_— 











paper any good recipes 
you know, tie them to- 
getherat the top with a ribbon, and place them in the 
chamois bag (seven inches by five) marked ‘ 


the lantern. Two under 

pieces of chamois form the penwiper, all being held 
together with a drop of glue. Green or gray leather, if 
you have it, could form the top instead of the chamois. 


Solin "$1.00 yard 

Sie Daath: ‘ffon Broad 

miliohe settee Black andcolor ins. we Raritan $1.85 yard 
$1.50 yard | 


Recipes.” 


Chamois (15) 1 yard of Cord (4) ar ae 
A piece Of chamois ......3. 6 «ss s/s « @.t6 
Carmine (water-color), India Ink and Paint- Brush .5O 


CHE baby of 


with the 


your acquaintance 
‘“‘horsey-reins”’ 





$ .60 





= J rf Bisa f£Voiles. 
shown at the foot of the Ne 1 k and col 
4 a q 4 ore yrs, 46 ins. wide 






































page. ‘They are merely double strips of white linen, an 

oe the girl who wears ribbon in her hair in the os inch and a half wide, caught with blue bows, with r 

evening here is a barette of silk, studded with A Neat Little Bag to Hold jingle bells, and finished with a blue ribbon which SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., Inc 
beads. Buy a plain bone barette, cut a piece of Recipes for “Goodies” goes around the neck. Sprays of forget-me-nots “The Shelton Looms” 
cardboard a little broader and wider than the may be painted or embroidered across the front. mae 453 Broome Street, New York il 
barette, cover it with silk and attach it to the barette : wand alk Linen . $ .40 — 
at the ends. First, however, couch the embroidery 34 yards of Ribbon, at 6 cents, halfe doscen Helle 46 r pees 
thread to the silk, placing the beads in the circles. : $ 66 | a 
You are sure to have a bit of silk or ribbon big - 


enough for this, and you can use the embroidery 
silk left from the knitting bag, so it will cost: 


(25) 


GiveHer \ 


“ANNA | 
HELD” * 


Fitted Petticoat 


if you want to be ab- 
solutely sureof pleas- 
ing her. And don’t 
forget,—no other 
kind will do if she’s 
clever andup-to-date. 


AST, here is that ever-useful thing, a linen traveling 
bag—but this is a new variety. It is a piece of 
linen twenty-seven inches by fifteen. A three-inch 
turn is made at each end (the top) and a three-inch 
plait at the bottom taking twelve inches out of the 
length and making the bag but seven inches anda 
half high by fifteen long. Width is given by putting 
in a piece at each end measuring five inches and a 
half by seven and a half. This seaming is covered 
by linen tape which binds the The patch 
pocket on the side also has the raw edges bound. Handles formed of 
cord covered with linen are placed at the top opening, which, by-the- 


Jarette Beads (12) $ .37 


S YMETHING on the same order is the buckle on 
the right. This would be charming for evening 
dresses. It may be any size—this one is three inches 
and a half by two inches. It is a strong piece of 
oval-shaped ‘cardboard, and may be ean Ree with 
silk or satin three inches wide, which is first deco- 
rated with embroidery silk, couched in place and studded with beads. 
The silk is then stretched over the cardboard and caught with fine 
cat-stitching, over which white paper is pasted. A silk cord sewed 





Satin 
broidered and Studded 
With Beads 


3uckle Simply Em- 
































edges. 


way, may be fastened with buttons. Now, girls, write me for details She knows that the 

firmly in place under the paper may form the bar through the centre. of any of these things if you want them, and if you have difficulty in Pe daheigt B. ach Ag 
. ss ° ¢ ies = alee a > wal” ¢ ¢ nee ¢ ieen of Fittec etti- 
Use any colors you wish, but keep them delic ate. For a gift for an making this bag I will send you a paper model. The bag will cost: coats: that while it 
older woman a buckle of black velvet studded with jet would be stun- . ie id lings smoothly tothe 
ning. As you will have beads left over from the barette you will need: $4 of a yard of Linen, at 25 cents. . 2. - 1 ee ee $ IQ form from waist over 
ing. 4 W ay ads 1 ¢ om the barette you will need: 334 yards of Linen Tape, at 5 cents, Skein of Floss (6) .. . . . 22 the hips and down to 
% yard of Ribbon (5) Skein of Silk (s) .. a ot el var . $ te as the fiounce, 7Z# posi- 


tivelynever binds be- 
cause of its ingenious 
construction. 


x 





= NoTE—The page, fr Fai om 

“The Girl Who 

Makes Her Own 
Clothes,’’ will next 

year be made more 
| helpful than ever 
| before in solving 
| the small dressmak- 
| ing problems. Miss 
Koues is always 
glad to hear from 
girls and help them 
in any difficulties 
which arise with 
their clothes. 



































E. G. Siciiae i Cane’ 























Makers Bank and Market Sts. Philadelphia 


Baby Made of Linen and Collapsible Traveling Bag of Linen Which is Simple 
Blue Ribbon, With Tiny Jingle Beils 


Though Quite New in Design — 


Horse-Reins for the 
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What the Shakers Make for Christmas 





By Marion Wire 




















. time ago THE JOURNAL published an 
article telling of the origin and progress of 
this little world of people at Mount Lebanon, 
New York, known as the Shakers. Their indus- 
tries, their agricultural pursuits and domestic 
arts were then, as they are 
now, carried on with a 
methodical exactness and 
earnestness of purpose 
characteristic of their prin- 
ciples and belief. There is, 
too, among the women a 
delightfully feminine feel- 
ing forthe dainty little arti- 
cles so dear to the hearts 
of all women, and this page 
shows some of their lighter 
handiwork. 
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;VEN in their conception of these 
delicately-made articles the ele- 
meut of usefulness and practical value 
manifests itself in the production of 
such homely things as dusters. 
Shown above is one made of lamb’s- 
wool, which is particularly desirable 
to use in dusting polished furniture. 
The handle is of yellow wood, and 
there is a mixture of dyed wool—yellow 
— mixed with the white. The broom- 
cover tells its own story, dues it not ? 
It is made of Can- 
ton flannel. cov- 
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| HE material used for the hand-made boxes 
| and trays illustrated is the wood of the 











black poplar tree. It is cut into strips so thin 
and fine as to be almost threadlike in quality. 
White cotton thread is used 
in the weaving. The foun- 
dation of these boxes is of 
cardboard,and the bindings 
are of white paper. The 
little fittings and the lin- 
ings are of soft silk or satin 
in pale blue, pink or buff, 
with ribbon trimmings to 
match. These woven nov- 
elties vary from sewing- 
boxes to jewel-cases. 


This style of Shaker bonnet, which is 
made of flowered organdy in many vari- 
eties of color, is so becoming that it is a 
general favorite for outdoor wear in the 
summertime. The flaring brim is stiff- 
ened with light-weight canvas. 
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One of the smallest of the 
novelties is this daisy emery. 
Ihe flower is in yellow velvet 
and white flannel, with the 
stem in leaf-green satin ribbon 

all pleasingly suggestive of 


a real flower. 
































“THE handy basket illustrated above is also 
woven Of strips of black poplar wood, and is 
charming in its simplicity of design. The absence 
of trimming is rather pleasing than otherwise. 
The wooden basket shown in the lower left-hand 
corner bears the mark of a true craftsman in 
design and make. These baskets, for fruits or 
flowers, were made in various sizes years ago by 
some of the Shaker brothers, and but few of them 
are in existence at the present time. 
And so these varied occupations keep the people 





ering the broom, 
andtiedwith tape 


Strings securely 
aroundthehandle 
$0 there is no pos- 
Sible chance for it 


to slip off at-the 
critical moment of 
demolishing a 
col 











Psa of this little world bright, happy and healthy. 

uy Theirdaysaretull 
ofinterest. A 

eee ee : visit to the de 
erie iaewataraltinoumint ti lightful country 

00 ! and of their home, 


and to be made a 
welcome guest in 
their houses, is 
indeed a plea 














al ure. 















































I ) spool-stand j 
ns the admiration ii home 
ewers. It is a typical Shaker 
novelty. Sometimes the cushion 
made in different colors, bul the 
design is always the saine,. ; —===—— 














Shinner'’s 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS, OR WE WILL RE-LINE 
THE GARMENT FREE of CHARGE 


An 


Actual Occurrence 


About thirty years ago, a pro- 
spective buyer of Satins, who had 
never before used Skinner’s Satins, 
came to the New York Store of 
the William Skinner Manufacturing 


| Company. 


| and asked him the question. 


After our salesman had secured 
his order, he became curious to 
know why he came to us for Satins, 
The 
buyer's reply was, “ This is the first 
time I ever came to New York to 
buy goods. I have bought a num- 
ber of bills, and each 


showing me Satins, told me they 


dealer in 
were ‘as good as Skinner’s.’”’ 
No doubt these dealers believed 
_ that when they said their Satins were 
as good as the best (Skinner’s) 
it would help to effect a sale, 
but the customer reasoned other- 
_wise. “If,” he said, “these people 
all tell me that their Satins are as 
| good as Skinner’s, why don’t | buy 
Skinner’s 2”’ 
He did —and is still a customer. 
This happened many, many years 
ago — 


To-day 


Millions know why they prefer 
Skinner’s Satins 


W hen buying Skinner’s Satin, be sure that 
“SKINNER’S SATIN” is woven in every 
inch of the selvage, otherwise the goods 
are not genuine. 


“A Story of Silks and Satins ” 


Telling how Skinner's Satin has withstood the 
triple test of fire, flood and sixty years. keen com- 
petition, will be mailed, together with samples, 
on receipt of a post card. Address Dept. G, 
107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


| New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
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Christmas Kuntitturg and Crocheturg | ES Ise 
By Antonie Ehrlich | ai i 

















Stylish and Good-fitiing Belt in Violet With Plain Silver Buckle. re : 
See Working Directions for Details ama 


CAR Kane 


+ ” 
au a oe 








Violet Belt. This belt is made of violet mercerized cotton No. 3, Be MAND 
and done in single crochet stitch. Chain 17, turn work first single P 
Sponge-ben th siercerived cot- cron het vin sec ond chain from needle, make 15 more, * hain “'E ’ 
| tonNo.3, Usesteelcrochet-hook Turn. ‘Taking up both loops at the top of each stitch make 16 single 
No. 4. Lining of rubber cloth. crochets. Repeat from * until you have the desired length, then nar- 


row one stitch at each end of row until there are three left. Leave a 
long thread and finish around point. 


Patriotic Horse-Lines. To make these horse-lines use red, white 
and navy-blue mercerized cotton No. 3, and work in the same stitch as 
the belt. The width is ro stitches, and using the red and white alter- 
nately make 24 rows of each until the lines are 3 yards long. Join. 
Using navy-blue for the shield make 18 single crochets; in every other 
row increase one stitch at the end, keeping one edge straight until you 
have 28 stitches. Narrow as you widened, until there are only 18 left. 
Work 47 stars in double cross stitch with white cotton. Sew shield to 
the lines and finish with silver bells. 





Children’s Shoes 


We can always supply every require- 
ment in children’s footwear. Our une- 
qualled variety of shapes, sizes, exclusive 














, ee P i : models and special lasts, make it easy to 

Knitted Washcloth. This knitted washcloth is done in mercer- | secure a perfect fitting boot, shoe or slip- 

& ized cotton No. 3, on steel needles No. 12. The border is worked = = > | per for boy, girl or infant, in the style and 
| New design for a knitted wash- 1 plain, 1 purl, forward and back. The centre is ribbed and has the Patriotic horse-lines in red, white | | grade exactly suited to the need, 

| cloth with ribbed centre. See effect of 3 rows plain, 3 rows purl. Finish with a crocheted shell. and blue with silver bells. Very | Our remedial shoes for bow-legs, “‘toe- 

working directions. new. See working directions. ing in, i eo ankles and fallen arch, 

. correct anc reve Se CC C ms 

| ; Crocheted Four-in-Hand Tie. Mercerized cotton = | prevent these common forms 


of foot trouble, 

All our shoes are thoroughly made 
from seasoned leathers, and econom 
ically priced. 


Write for Catalogue 


illustrating our Children’s Shoes, and listing 
every article of attire for the ¢ ‘omplete Outfit 
ting of Boys, Girls and Infants. Contains 80 pp 
and is a complete guide to Children’s W inter 
Fashions. Copy mailed to any address for 4 cts. 
(stamps) to cover postage, 


| Mail Orders Filled 


Our thoroughly organized Mail Order De ‘par t 
ment gives its attention exclusively to dists 
patrons. Experienced house shoppers se a ry 
| every article ordered by mail. Our broad guar 
antee of satisfaction allows the returnof any p 
chase, for prompt exchange or refund of mo 


Please Address Dept. 1 
60-62 West 23d St., New York 


No. 8 was used in making this tie, which may also be 
made in silk. For the width make 24 single crochets and 
in every third row make the dots by pulling loop through 
single crochet, two rows below —according to illustra- 
tion. Do this for 15 inches. Narrow 1 stite ch next to the 
end stitch, every fourth row, at each end of row, until you 
have rr stitches. Make 14 inches for band. Now 
increase 1 stitch at each end every fourth row by making 
2 single crochets in the stitch next to the end stitch. Then 
make 1o inches more to finish the tie. Dark brown, 
green or gray are equally popular shades. 


Bow Tiein Shell Stitch. ‘This tie is made in mercerized 
cotton No 5 in the crazy stitch, and in three parts. Ona 
chain of 20 make 6 shells of double crochets each, and 
make 7 rows. In the next row make 4 double crochets. 
Make two pieces like this; sew them together. Make a 
piece 2 inches long, same as string tie, and fasten around 
the joining. 





Bow Tie With Ends in Plain Crocheting. Old-blue 
mercerized cotton No. 8 was used in this tie. Makea _ y | 














3aby’s bib in piqué stitch with 


sie 4 ‘ad U chain 7 inches long and work forward and back in single Crib-cover in baby-blue and white — |} 
In tk 2 and pice -dge. se r . . - » > ai t J 2 i ce, : | 
c lace picot edge. U crochet for 16 rows. Worka slip stitch all around to keep the edge from mercerized cotton No. 3, worked in | 
white mercerized cotton No. 5, ‘ tia psc a berry stitch, with shell edge \| 

curling. This is for the loop. To make the ends make a chain 5 , mes 





inches long and work as before. To make the point narrow 1 stitch 
in each row and finish with the slip stitch. Work a strip 2 or 3 rows 
wide, and after sewing loop and ends together fasten around centre and 
sew a celluloid clasp on back. If silk is used in making this tie the 
ends may be prettily finished with fringe. Make the fringe about two 


inches deep. 


Long White String Tie. This tie is made of white mercerized cotton 
No. 8. Make a chain of 4, make 3 double crochets in first chain stitch. 
Make 3 chains. Turn and make 3 double crochets in the first double 
crochet of the previous row, and a single crochet in the loop formed by 
the 3 chains. Make 3 chains. Turn and make the shell (3 double 


crochets) in the single crochet just made. Continue until the tie is 27 
inches long. Finish with crocheted balls or tassels. This tie launders 


beautifully and is especially pretty for morning wear. 








Baby’s Rattle. ‘To make this rattle use mercerized cotton No. 3 
double—a thread each of baby-blue and white were used in the model. 


Take a 4! or 5 inch embroidery-hoop and crochet a stitch around hoop; 





Coward Cond Sense Shoe 





then a chain the necessary length to cross hoop, and fasten on the ; ; 
other side. Repeat this until you have 6 spokes, and space them as illus- | | provides room for five active toes. Its pliant sol 

ea ‘ AP ; . | | furnishes a natural foot-tread. A perfect fitting 
trated. Using single crochet stitch work over the hoop and fill the spaces | | shoe, which supports ankle and arch and pr 
between spokes closely. Sew a bell at each spoke and one on each side | | vents flat-foot. Economical in price and weat 
of centre to hold them together. For Children, Women and Men 

Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders F 
Sold Nowhere Else 
NOTE—For additional information regarding the designs illustrated on this page address 





JAMES S. COWARD 
268-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 


Mrs. Ehrlich, in care of The Journal, inclosing postage for a reply. 
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Gentleman's tie in dark red. 
New pattern with polka-dots. 
See working directions. 


White bow tie in shell stitch, and 
old-blue tie with ends in plain cro- 


chet. See working directions. 











Somet zg 
the kin Le e 
ort and ease 
pearance int \e e 
_ Alw ays drapes evenly in ‘front and back - 
| g—no ripping 
pes isting Can be worn = year round. 
\iade in se at pr € 
can buy the material 1 al na at home. 
Free ihetne ‘Fine Illustrated Book. ‘*Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt It's FREE to every n 
writing for it ells all about these skirts 


tages, styles, material, and ce 








rs, and users Ten Days’ ‘Free Trial. 
book, if 5 r dealer] 
Form Ma iternit i 


selection of material and style, and 


ians, dressm 
When you get « 
supplied with I 








} | garinenttoyourorder. When you get it, ph 

; ; | 1] . , days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
Slippers in gray and white |} Baby’s rattle made in blue and sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
mercerized cotton No. 3, made white thread on an embroidery- every cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need 


ot a maternity skirt, reme 


nber our famous B & W 
dress and walking skir 


will positively please 
you—gsame guarantee.— Illustrated book free 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
; ; A Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
I ee oar ai Pocket and belt in white mercer- : : 
ong string je in w rite, to izedcotton No.5. Pretty in Long collar tie in violet with 
i wear with shirtwaists. See : 


i Sa aaa black silk for elderly ladies. : tassel ends. More dainty when g ia Announcements, Eee, 
working directions. ; made of colored silk. i 100 in script lettering, inc “ 
| } os of envelopes, $2. 50. > tor 
} 


i} = _ | mples. 100 Visiting haste, 50c. 
. L. OTT ENGRAVING iS 1027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





hoop. See working directions. 





in slipper stitch and shell edge. | 
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HEN you think of 


gloves—for Christmas 


or any other time—do not 


forget that the maker's name 
is your guide to good looks, 
good wear and good style. 





WNE | 
GLOVES 


are best, to wear or to give. 
You pay no more for the pres- 
tige of their good name, but 
that name is a positive assur- 


ance of good value. | 


All styles, shades and lengths. 





Sold by good stores every- 








Mollics Aressed for Christmas 


Gifts Which Children Themselves Can Make 


LL of these little doll- 
baby toys can be 
made by children with 
just a little assistance 
from the older members 
of the family. In each 
casea small, flaxen- 
haired dolly costing from 
two to fivecentsis used, 
dressed in odds and ends 
of ribbon or silk from the 
scrap-bag. Thougha 
little ingenuity is re- 
quired in putting them 
together the sewing is 
of ihe simplest. 


By Mrs. Ralston 


























HESE prettv and use- 

ful little dollies would 
make the nicest of 
Christmas gifts. They 
may be dressed as shown 
here, or the two dressed 
in crepe paper would be 
more practicalina 
stronger immaterial. The 
little man could have 
a cloth Suit and a cre- 
tonne-covered box,while 
the little lady who hides 
a darning-box under her 
skirts could be dressed 
in a scrap of silk, 











where— never under any 


other name than Fownes. 














PULLMAN 


“All Pure Irish Linen” 


Handkerchiefs 


On receipt of 25c, we will sénd postpaid, 
iS a sample of quality, 2 Pullman ‘*All Pure 
Ini sh Linen’? Handkerchiefs, either plain 
or embroidered. Desirable Handkerchiefs 
In pure linen are seldom sold for less. 

Imitation or part Linen Handkerchiefs 
can be finished to deceive even experts 
(before washing, not afterw: og kf Why run 
the risk of dece ption where by demanding 
of your dealer our Trade-m:z irked handker- 
chiefs, you « an be sure yours are ‘‘All Pure 
Irish Linen’? ? : 

E xcept for this offer, we sell only throug rh 
retailers. Just send us your retailer’s name 
and to make it easy for you to prove that 
Pullman ‘All Pure Irish Linen’? Handker- 
chiefs are the best in quality, style and price, 


\ 


we will send you 2 samples for 25c. 


1909 Style Book FREE 


ah lowing photos of handkerchiefs from 12%4 
cents to Five Dollars, which we will send 
with the two samples, or free on request, 


JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 
Manufacturers and Importers since 1835 


515 thereon New York 














Your Little Girl 


Should have a 


eat Doll-Stand 


to make her doll stand up 


. At a Party 
- At a Wedding 
Being Dressed 


\ Ask your dealer to show them 
AN to you. If he does not have 
®% them send us his name and 10 
> conte: and we will send you a 
> small stand postpaid. Orsend 

Y $1.00 for a nic kel. plated stand 
“4 a large enough for dolls from 16 
j to 24 in. in height, express paid. 


Butler Doll-Stand Co. 


132 W. Lake Street Chicago 









































HE little man @uard- 
ing a small box, 
Shown just above, may 
Stand on your dressing- 
table and will see that 
none of the odds and 
ends you leave in the 
box aretakenaway. He 
is just a flaxen-haired 
dolly dressed in black 
crépe paper, holding a 
club and wearing a {ull 
frill of white paper. 


N THE centre of the 

page at the top a 
dolly tucked away ina 
Shoe of soft material 
makes the nicest kind 
of apincushion. The 
arms and the neck are 
covered by a frill of net, 
while the hat may be of 
ribbon or match the 
material of the shoe. 


DOLL dressed in 

white crépe paper, 
under whose petticoat 
and veil is hidden a 
work-box, is Shown 
below. Her feet are 
fastened through the 
box— a darning-cotton 
box would do—which 
holds out her hoop- 
skirts. When the dolly 
jumps up she carriesthe 
lid of the box with her. 

























































BOVE is a dolly to 
hold a thimble, 
needles and pins. She 
is dressed entirely with 
ribbon except for her 
bodice, which is of lace. 
The little reticule Slung 
over her shoulder is for 
the thimble, her small 
body is an emery, and 
needles and pins are 
hidden away in her 
petticoats. 


i bie baby doll in the 
centre on the lett has 
long skirts and a big 
fluffy ruffle cap of Pom- 
padour ribbon. Her 
under-petticoats are 
Strips of soft flannel to 
hold needles and pins, 
while the bow of her 
girdle in the back forms 
a loopto hang herupby. 


ITTLE Miss Doll Baby 

—at the bottom of 
the page—is a penwiper 
dressed in flannel, with 
a large headdress of 
white muslin anda gir- 
dle of black tape. Her 
underskirts are of flan- 
nel in different colors 
fromherdress. Beinga 
neat little person she 
hides the ink-stains 
with her overskirt. 
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This 2-Ounce Bottle 


Ina Beautiful Baoan ng Box 


51.00 


At all 
Perfume 
Counters 








Christmas Package of 


T1070 


The American Perfume 


This exquisite perfume in this hand- 
some box, makes a most desirable gift 
—one that will delight the heart of all 
womankind. 

The rare fragrance of Dorothy Vernon 
Perfume is distinctive— piquant,— the 
very essence of refinement. 

Dorothy Vernon is an American Per- 
fume—absence of duty lowers cost 65%. 

Dorothy Vernon Perfume may _ be 
bought at all perfume counters for 50c 
the ounce bottle. Dorothy Vernon 
Toilet Water and Sachet Powder comes 
in the same odor. 

Ask your dealer to show you our 
dainty Dorothy Vernon Juvenile pack- 
age — with individual atomizer at 25c. 
Something new—just the finishing 
touch as a dainty Xmas gift. 

THE JENNINGS CO., Perfumers 

Dept. J, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Free—Jennings Perfect 
Individual Atomizer 













and a dainty Specimen Bottle of 
Dorothy Vernon Perfume Phe 
Atomizer is simple but perfect 

it will enable you to get the full 
effect from your perfume. Send 1 
cts —— carriage charges 























Because they know it makes 
the strongest seams, dress- 
makers and _ seamstresses 
always prefer 








OFIN J.CLARK 


=, Best 6 Corp 


 SPOOLCOTTON 


You will profit 
by following 
their example. 





This thread is strongest, 
smoothest, and guarantees full measure. 


SPECIAL If yourdealer cannot supply you, 


send us his name and 2c postage 


OF FE R and get a full spool — 200 yards 
manutacturers. 


free from the 
BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO. 
Pawtucket, R.1., U.S.A. 























A Useful and Novel Xmas Gift 


an be made by presenting a friend with a box of 


CASH’S Waren Names 


Any name can be woven in guaranteed wash- 


able color on fine white cambric tape, intended 
For marking Linen and Underwear, like this 
Black 
A ; Red or 
AM. MG. de-aket Blue 
letters 


Orders Filled in a Week Orders Filled at Your Store 

$1.25 for 6 doz. or "$2. OO for 12 doz. tapes 

T with full name. 75c for 6 doz. or $1.20 
b for 12 ee. tapes ex three initials 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 


I f entur 
=) Write to rt ponacncal Works 








Mn : 218 Chestnut St. South Norwalk, Conn. 











HOT DOLLS ib rt pf apc 

Patty ‘Geanfort, one ounst, 
$1 50 bE sso two quarte, $2.00, Patty Joy, celluloid 
head, hooded red coat, $2.25. Information on request. 


Mistress Patty Comfort, 183 Main St., Andover, Mass. 7. 





HOW TO DRESS A yioerg 
A book for «it in sew n 


wardrobe re » wraps ats, et Diagr 





Fun andinstr n. kine gift k. 96 page Sent post paidt 
Sieury ype Co.,513 Cherry 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ilk fpun 


A new fab 
ric woven fion 
a fibre, is the one 
genuine textile 
novelty of actual 
val 


SENORITA SCARF S 





lhis latter exquisi reation—i 

e picture above has achie van i tre { p 
Dealers are being stocked as rapidly as possibl tif ir 
dealer has not been supplied, we will Senorita 
Scarfs direct, asking you in the meanwhi ! 1e 
lealer’s name. Senorita Scarfs 15 inches wide 172 inches 
long sell for $1.50; wider and longer 


Senorita Scarfs shimmer 
come in white, ecru, black, 
peacock blue, heliotrope, orange, npagn 
brown, seal brown, cardinal, wine, et ligured design in 
one color or contrasting shades, $3.00 

We send single scarfs beautifully boxed for Christmas 
presentation purposes Send us your presentation ird 
ind we will ship scarf direct to recipient. If you do not wish 
to order immediately, write for samples and booklet. 



























by the yard is used for making 
ilk Apun gowns, waists, sleeves, petti oat" 
flounces, yokes, fancy costumes, trimming hat s and 
gowns, &c. Costs $1 and $1.50 the yar a, and 
45 in. wide. Send $1.50 for the Senorita Scart 
described above, giving your dealer's nan 
or write for samples and booklet. 


The Ohio Knitting Mills Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
























Health Shoe 


is different from every other shoe made 
it’s in the sole the patented, thera- 
peutic cushion inner sole, which provides 
that supremely delighttul foot-comfort you 
have longed for —no breaking-in required ; 
no more corns, calluses or foot troubles 
no more tired, aching, burning feet —en 
dorsed by le ading physicians everywhere 


Combines Beauty and Comfort 
We want to send you our fine booklet —It 
shows all thestyles and tells about the unique 
construction of Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe,and 
why its wonderful therapeutic prope ries 
preserve and improve health. We will give 
youthenameof yournearest dealer selling 
this shoe. Write for it today. Address: 
JOHN SELES, me. , ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


akers of Women’s She 











CHAS. A. EATON co. “BROGKTON. MASS.. os 
Sole Makers of Men's Sh oes - 











(TRADE-MARK REG’ D, 666 





Dainty Things For Babies 


Send to- -day for our illustrate d mail-order 
catalog No. 15 9 containing e very re quire ment for 


an INFANT'S COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


Hland-made goods our * ape falty 


Above catalogue itaining a li of BABY FIRST 
rage acorn anple rt inouncement card t 
in a plain pa t sea rane a 2 cents 


ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 





3801 Lyman Bldg. Springfield, M ss.) 











( suitty 8 “Balu s Shap S 








LEMAIRE 


OPERA GLASSES 


LEMAIRE 
Field Glasses 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Used in the Army and Navy 


Illustrated Catalogue at all Dealers 



















The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1908 


: a , , A7 po THE PROPER CARE 
4 wd Cc « + nd 4 X 
Christmas Frocks for Wittle Girls FeB« oF A Rete 


By Mrs. Wilson 


Illustrations From Photographs of the Original Designs 











GUIMPE is eco- 
nomical because 
summer frocks can be 
worts all winter by put- 


"THESE frocks are all 

madein the straight 
breadths of the material 
with practically no 
ting them over it. To 
make the feather- 
stitched wheels shown 
in this guimpe trace 
them around ' the end Ladies! Your skirts will last 
twice as long and retain that 
new, well pressed appear- 
ance, if you use the 


Buckingham 


shaping, therefore no 
patterns are necessary, 
Make them of hand- 
kerchief linen, nain- 
sook or lawn. They 
of a cotton reel which 
is just the right size 


mgy be worn with or 





without the guimpe. 
































- — Garment 


Holder 


in caring for them. This 

is the only device which 
pesrese the original lines and 
folds of a skirt or petticoat. Women 
of fashion everywhere are using it. The Buckingham Gar- 
ment Holder saves closet space, pressing expense, and time. 
It consists of finest steel springs, between which skirts, 
pe tticoats or trousers are inserted and held in even te nsion. 


The Buckingham Garment Holder 
Makes a Fine Xmas Gift. 


If not to be had in your city, we will send direct upon receipt 
of price, $1.75. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


BUCKINGHAM RAE CO. 
Dept. L, 177-179 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


The Buckingham Garment Holder is sold i in f 
New York City by O' Neill Adams Co. ,6th Av ito 22d St | 





Newark, N. J.— Hahine & Co. 

Baltimore, Md.—Stewart & Co., Howard & Lexington Sts 
Louisville, Ky.— Stewart Dry Goods Co. 

Nashville, Tenn.— Castner, Knott Dry Goods Co. | 
Montgomery, Ala.— Montgomery Fair. 
Augusta, Ga.— J. B. White & Co. 


























Nd 


Fancy Leather 
Cut Work 


Easy to do and thoroughly 
worth while. You can buy from 
us any size piece of 
leather with perfo- 
rated pattern and full directions 
for making a great variety of use 
ful and beautiful articles, for yout 
own use or for ee gilts. 














ee iown here 
are new models — simple, br “extremely 49 
rich and stylish. We furnish the 











sary ooze leather, your choice of green, 
gray, pearl, red, purple, tan; light, dark 
and mediun r I | tl te fr 
the € gn req ed ag clire 10 > Z 
i ng, att following price f 
- ee ea ke. bw 50 SF 

No.59 . oe 75 
Hos, 39- 69 » « e e $1.00 eac nf “ Pe = PS amet | 
Or leather, stencil 59 4 
and “directions for all four bags for ‘ { 
$2.75. You l ss as 
aitiiade for le tl mn § 

With each order end our fully 


illustrated 25c booklet ** weney Leather 
Suggestions ’’ and sai f 36 shace 
of leather FREE. erik ant teats 
samples mailed to JOURNAL readers 
for 15 cents in stamps. 


MARSHALL, SON & CO. g¢¢ 
(4istablished 1854) 
262 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 























Dame Fashion's 



















Pendant |! 


Latest Pendant 


ASH ribbon is run through the beading at KILTED skirt is pretty in combination d Ch i inches long and 

the neck, sleeves and waist of the first with kimono sleeves. The embroidery is an 1ain _can be used 
frock illustrated. The sleeve widths are setin done on the breadth, and in the front it $5.00 Value for ed — 
at the neck so there is no shoulder-seam, fastens the breadths together. It extend or pendant 





ad x - nds 
The gathers are all adjusted about the neck. only to the bottom of the V in the back. $350 
White 







OKE and cuffs of second frock are laid "THE Mother Hubbard frock is suitable for French Gold 
over at shoulders and bottom of sleeves, a girl under five years. For older girls it Pearls Leave 
and being marked with the scallops are fast- should be loosely belted. The sash slips 
ened to foundation as scallops are button- through two-inch buttonholes under the . 
holed. The sprays are embroidered first. plaits. The skirt is finished with tucks. Just the Ideal Quality 


Xmas Present. Guaranteed. 























PEA Se 








WALTER C. BOWERS 


JEWELER 











a Arcade, Dayton, Ohio 


Dots Fe Fe Fe 




















(TRADE-MARK 

SANITAR Y—WATERPROOF 
| The new , Waterproof Pants for Baby. (To be 
worn over the regular diaper.) The only Sanitary 














wanee ree! “y ‘ be 
3 : ean wash y* 
eo | WN cl iS 
A tne F 
4 ‘ . be. 7 
Pi ; i K Pant * | 
% ; 








Made pes ee “a 
Paris- New York Juvenile ae 55 West 16th Street, Ne v York. 


- ™ Does Your Baby 


¢ | getthe right kind of sleep? vo 
|| his time is spent in sleep. itis of t ‘ 


‘| importance that he should not hav 









- 





covers. The Maish Baby Comiort e 
| — ee of Maish Laminated Cotton D 
By eon, rae luxuriously warm, yet wonderfully light. It kee 
? = warn without imposing the slightest weight; pr 
but doesn’t fatigue. Should be used for every 
Splendid gift for Christmas or for the ne 




















sassinette size, silkolene, $1.25; silk, $2.50. Cr EEO SERS 

$1.75 in silkole ne to $9.00 in silk. x rite tod tor 

THIS frock, which has lace and tucks, will ACE about the neck and chort f Be aby? s Sleep” and samples of filling and cov' 
ye ack d short s Ss ¢ fang 

be very nice for a little girt’s party. It is i ‘ eeves 0 THE CHAS. A. MAISH CO., 1225 Bank St., Clncianati 


. this plain frock softens it. The dress is 
ight and airy in effect, yet it is quite simple 


The t nevis ae , The «i ‘ the same both front and back, and is made pracy di i BOD. DS : 
he broad waistband Is quaint. 1e Sleeves on “ sa ° “ope ‘ 3 every state, y _appointn P 
ind belie ie witha talen. yn the Straight without shaping. All these year. Fuil information about t 


ire > . ae . ¢ 
dresses will launder nicely, Positions and questions recen 


SERVICE by the Civil Service Commissio: 
Columbian Corresp. College, Washington, D.C 
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IT WORKS LIKE A KODAK. 





For 
Pictures 
314 x 4° 
Inches. 
Price, 
$4.00. 


‘The No.3 Brownie 


A new Camera in the Brownie Series. 





So simple 
that the children can make good pictures with it, so 
efficient as to satisty the grown people. 


The No. 3 Brownie loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for two, four, six or twelve 
exposures as desired. It has a fixed focus, and is therefore always ready — no stopping to adjust the 
focusing device when you want to make a picture. ‘The lens is a fine quality meniscus achromatic, 
the shutter is always set and is adapted for both snap-shots and time exposures. ‘There are three 
‘¢ stops,” for regulating the amount of light admitted by the lens, and there are two view finders, one 
The cameras are well 


for vertical and one for horizontal pictures. ‘There are two tripod sockets. 


made in every particular, and each one is carefully tested. Covered with a fine quality imitation 


grain leather with nickel fittings, the No. 3 Brownies are both handsome and serviceable. 


With a Kodak or Brownie there’s no 
dark-room in any part of the work. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


nen ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


or by mail. 























SNGGULD Ve 


At the Christmas Matinee 


children, it should be found in every home where there is even one 
child. But the Edison Phonograph is not merely a children’s 
thing, though it is the best playfellow a child can have. 

That same Phonograph appeals to all the children, large and small; 
to grown-ups as well as to children; to guests as well as to the family. 


That is wh 
Oe every mother 
every mistress of a home 
and every hostess should have an 


Fdison Phonograph 


The Edison Phonograph now has the new 
Amberol Records, which play twice as long 
as the old ones. 

Decide today that Christmas will bring 
at least one joy ful entertainer into your house 
-—an Edison Phonograph. Go to an Edison 
dealer today and hear the Edison, select your 
style, pick out a supply of Records and make 
this Christmas a Phonograph Christmas. 

You owe it to your children and to 


I AN Edison Phonograph had no other mission than to entertain the 


play- 


yourself to write today 
tor the book, telling w hy 
every woman needs an 
Edison Phonographand 
making clear all that 
the Edison Phonograph 





Q Edin. 
National Phonograph Company 
73 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


could do for you. 





(3 Isn tthe mere name a 
- o kag sufficient suggestion 


to the gift-seeker ? 
Xe In thousands of cul- 


ued American homes 












i 


the Libbey collection 
is counted the most 4A 
precious possession. 4 


There’s probably a store in your town Lf 
which sells Libbey Cut Glass — but be Seg 
sure it is Libbey before you buy. The hig 
name Libbey is’graveninthe glass. 4 a 
_ THE LIBBEY GLASS CO. 

Toledo, Ohio 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE FOR 1909 








The Biggest Fiction 
Feature of the Year will 
be a new serial by 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward 


Author of ‘The Marriage of William 
Ashe” and “The Testing of Diana 


Mallory,” which will begin in an early 
number of McClure’s. 


‘The Best Short Stones 


No magazine will have a better selection of short stones. 
Some of the authors whose work will appear in early 
numbers are: LUCY PRATT, MARY S. WATTS, 
JACK LONDON, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, E. NESBIT, 
JAMES HOPPER, GEORGE KINROSS, WILLA 
SIBERT CATHER and CASPER DAY. 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 


A subscription to McClure’s Magazine makes an ideal Christmas 




















The S. S. 
McClure Co. 

44 E. 23rd St. 
New York City 


There are twelve months of interesting reading in it for 
the whole family. 


present. 
If you wish to send the magazine to one 
of your friends, fill out the coupon, and if you wish it we 

will mail a card advising the friend that the magazine ate ceacad, 


' 
1 $1.50 Pile 


will be sent for one year with your compliments. Mar hag? 


McClure’s is the best $1.50 Christmas present 
to be found. Mail the coupon now. 


McClure’s Magazine i 
44 E. 23rd St., New York City 











































Disaster Changed to Success 
by Diamond Dyes 


Ruined in the wash, this Kimono | 
was made Prettier than new. 





‘Just look at your kimono!” said my 
mother. I looked up to see what was the 
matter, for her voice was full of trouble. 
‘It has just come from the wash; and | | 
did you ever see such a looking thing ? | | 
You never | | 
can use it 
again.’’ It 
was in truth 
a dismal ob- 
ject, having 
changed, in 
the process 
of washing, 
from a lovely 
Alice blue to 
a dirty gray 
with a cloud- 
ed effect in 
places. 

** Diamond 
Dyes!’’ | 
suggested, 
and her face 
instantly 
lighted up, for 
we have used 
Diamond 
Dyes for 
years, and 
have come to 
depend upon 
them in cases like this. The only question | | 
was to select a color. We finally decided 
to try bringing it back to blue, and though 
the shade was a darker blue than before, 
it was, if anything, more effective.”’ 

Mrs. W. R. James, New York City. 

Troubles like this can never worry women who know 
how easily and surely Diamond Dyes do their work. 

Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed! 
Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World 
and always give perfect results. You must be 
sure that you get the veal Diamond Dyes and 


the Aind ot Diamond Dyes adapted to the article 
you intend to dye. 


Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators 
who make only one kind of dye, claim that their 
imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘all fab- 
rics’’) equally well. This claim is false, because no 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, 
or other animal fibres, can be used as successfully 
for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. 
For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, 
namo Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond 
Dyes for Cotton, 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot he 
Linen, Or Mixed Goods, but are espe 
Silk, or other animal fibres, which t 

Diamond Dyes for ¢ 
Liner 


1 
M 





































































ised for coloring Cotton, 
l lapted for Wool, 
p the dye quickly. 
ipted for Cotton, 
or other vegetable fibres, wl 1 take up the dye slowly 
xed Goods o known ** Union Goods,’ 
hiefly of either Cotton, JLinen, or er eget ] fibvre 
For is re our I ond Dyes for ¢ 
tyes u e for tl 






otton are espe 





are made 


New Diamond Dye Annual Free. Send your 
| hethe 


r 
fthe D 


he sells Diamond Dve nd we will send you 
Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction 


and 36 s lyed “FREE. Adare 


ple ot dyed cloth, all 
i— WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt.— 


Book, 











; ss Pat. 1132A 
F REE OO Po Bis oa 
“Lazy Daisy” Center 


The design is easily transferred to linen by passing a 


hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN until April 1, 
1909, to every embroiderer sending 16 cenis for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1909 


This book is entirely new and just off the press. Full of 
new ideas and designs. Invaluable t erers as show- 
ing what and how to embroider. Contains instructions for 
working above design; over 125 pages of ot ; 
hundreds of #Hlustrations; t 


oembroid 





complete instr 
diagrams for beyvi r 


Colored Plates showing how to 
embroider popular flowers; Cen- 
terpicces, Doilies, Sofa Cushions, | 
etc., in Wallachian,Lazy Daisy, | 
Eyelet, and Mountmellick; Coral 
Work Designs: Centers and Doi- 
lies on Huck; Centers and Doilies 
with Net Ingertion; Hosiery 
Designs; Dainty Christmas 
Novelties. 








Send 16c. for book and px 
One Transfer Pattern ) 
will be sent y« FREI 
Pat. 1132 A in your lett 
than one of this p: 
then price is i 
cates, 300 





envelope 


separate ¢€ 





nvelope Adare 


THE NEW 
EMBROIDERY BOOK od 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 














Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 
tions for long, or 10 for short clothes, with di- 
rections for material, etc., acopy of Nurses’ 
Hints to Mothers, also True Motherhood, 
and my catalogue illustrating articles and 
clothing for the new baby, with prices and 
full descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, silver orstamps. I guarantee 

: satisfaction or will refund your money. 

; Address Mrs.C. E. ATSMA, Newark, N. J. 








 GHome-Mlade Christmas Toys 


By Mrs. Wilson 


Illustrations From Photographs of the Original Designs 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1908 





























Race 


Needle-book Cover: 
of the Hare and Tortoise 





HE ingenious worsted 
T swan illustrated comes 

from Bohemia. Make the 
body by crocheting a chain of 
10 stitches; fasten into a ring. 
Into this crochet 42 double 
crochet stitches. ‘Take these 
stitches into the back of the 
stitches in all the succeeding rows 
so as to leave the front side of 
the stitch on the right side, into 
which the worsted is sewed. Make 
twenty-five rows without widen- 
ing; this forms a cylinder. Fill 
this with worsted, close at the top. 
Now, into every other stitch of 
the ridges made by crocheting 
into the back of each stitch, sew 
with a large-eyed needle a loop of 
the worsted. In the end make 
the loops about two inches long; 
these form the tail. Make the 
loops over the body about one 
inch long. Sew the loop through, 





i pes 3 
\f 5 ‘ i ee 
bbe E 


f Ss 


_ — ee 


Make the Book of Blue Linen and Fold the “ Leaves” 


Do Not Cut Through. 


then take one extra stitch to 
fasten it. When this is fin- 
ished cut the loops through 





and comb out the worsted ( 

with a coarse comb. i 
The neck is made ona 

pencil. Split the wool for 


this, then wrap two strands 
of it around a pencil. Over 
the two ends wrap a piece 
of florists’ wire, leaving the 
two ends of the wire one in 


3 ee AD Ae 








These Illustrations 


Featherstitch the Edges It 


i ec ga 


Bohemian Mothers Make Worsted Swans and Many 
Pretty Birds for the Liltke Ones at Christmas 























Swan and 
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This Bean-Ba® is Crocheted 


Should be J ined 











ge bt 

Hy i | 
3 

erciante fil cic indieatcthatecdaemennnmitesnaterntei ed -h 





each side about ten inches 
long. Slip this wrapping 
off the pencil down as you 


make it; over each fold of the 
yarn twist each end of the wire. 
Make this ten inches long—then 


make four more. Sew these all 
together by the braided wire lines. 
Cut through the loops and shave 
smooth to form the neck. Leave 
an inch of the wire ends, twist 
together for the foundation of the 
bill. Wrap the bill with red silk. 
Make the wings over an elliptical 
piece of cardboard by wrapping 
it as you did the neck sections 
and braiding the wire over each 
fold to hold it. Slip off the card. 
Sew to the body and cut through 
the loops. Comb out. 


L 


The Mouse, Like the Swan, is Made of 
Yarn, by Wrapping and Wiring 


There is a good deal cf rz: 
expression in these little 
swans. They can be 
mounted on cork and will 
then float very nicely on 
water. They are also pretty 
on Christmas trees or as or- 
namenis on the table at a 
child’s party. A tiny swan 
at each place makes a pretty 
favor at a little one’s party. 

A stork can be made by | ae 
putting the swan on long be 


PERRET EOE HO 


The Needlebook is Blue, the Figures are Tan Flannel, 
and the Lettering is Done in Red 
























The Stork’s Bill is Longer Than the 
Swan’s, and is Wrapped With Yellow Floss 














legs, the bill is longer, and 
wrapped with yellow silk 


The Designs are Fastened With Buttonhole Stitch—the 
Grass is Outline-Embroidered, Also the Legends 
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WE Callum 


Silk Hosiery | 
































Isn’t it to your interest Ke 
to know bejorehand that —_/ sisi 'nee ty 
your purchase is of standard 
value ? The guarantee en- 
velope which accompanies | 

. ‘ 7 | makers, 

every pairof McCallum Silk | WW Callu 
Stockings you buy, isbefore- -_iteiery rl 
hand proof of their quality. ; 
The envelope contains silk, +—— 
matched exactly to the pair 
of stockings it accompanies for emergency use. 

In fifteen years we have become the largest 
producers of silk hosiery in the world—simply 
through the appreciation of the style, fit and 
quality of McCallum Silk Hosiery by thousands 
of discriminating wearers. 


f 


| These silk stockings 
are guaranteed agaiy):1 
ary imperfections o{ 


manufacture by tic 









If you wish to match 
hosiery to gowns or 
shoes of any color, ask 
for McCallum’s No. 153 


made in every shade. Z | 


If you would like the 
best wearing Pure Black 
Silk Hose ever made, 
ask your dealer for 
McCallum’s No. 113. 





The leading dealers everywhere keep : 
McCallum’s Silk Hosiery. If your dealer hasn't i § 
them, write to us. - Our book will help you in Ht 
selecting—it is mailed free on request. \ 


RE Callum tz, | 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the World, 














Looks Well 





| “= Another improvement in this 

| justly popular staple ha//-woo/ 

| fabric—all the light or mode shades are 

made by a new process arid 

consequently are cleaner and 

brighter than ever before. 

All these colors and also 

the Cream (shade 39) A, 

have the blue threads 

in the selvages to dis- © 

tinguish them. a 
These light VY rhe 

shades make fine regular 

evening or party dark col 

dresses for ors make 

children or equally sat- 

misses— isfactory and 


4 : 




















etre Bd serviceable wore 
Y cleansed. > gowns for th 9 ) 
4 %. home the street ) 
m or the school Be 9 
re ure you see the Nav a 
a : 
5 Blue hade 62 it ¢ 
2 has a white elvage and 0 
IS last. = 
Single width — retail pric: 
15 cents per yard. ‘hi 
same fabric is made 36 Inche 
wide and is known as 
POPLAR CLOTH 
Retail price 25 cents per yard 
Made in a full line of staple and fancy tl 
shades, many of them washable. Black is 
dyed by special process and is fast. 
/ . — Ge bi , 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from annie | 
y frome vetatler write us, and we will send Bis Ah, 
1 rcard and tell you how ana where to 
Kel CHE 5 - 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York ARS 
Low Priced ==" 





Removes angles 
in 43 Usual Time 


Every woman is en- 
thusiastic over the 
new and practical toilet 
requisite, the 


“TACOMA” 
COMB 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 











Performs the double function 
of combing and brushing the 
hair at the saire time, and does 
away with the unsanitary, 
germ-collecting brush. Ideal 
for :uffing. Keeps the hair 
soft, fluffy and free from dust 1 i 
and dandruff. Easily cleaned, saves time 
labor and is indispensable to the busy wom! 

Illustrated booklet, free on request, contai 
information of interest to every woman, 

Why not give the ‘‘Tacoma’’ Comb for Christmas? 

If your dealer can’t supply you, remit to us direct. 

Finished in German silver. . . . . $2.00 

Triple-plated silver in satin-lined box. . $3.00 

Exira combs, cach 25c. (Prices include delive 
Combs are hard rubber; German silver holder. 

If you are not pleased and delighted 


vill refund your money. | 


a THE MOORE CO., 823 14th St., Washington, D.C. 


FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘just as good’ and insist upon havi he 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRIC 


EDDING Iwtations 


100 for $3.50 

Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards 100 50c ; with case 75c. Souvenir post cards NS 


and monogram stationery. Write for sam] 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. . 
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